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Like the proverbial March lion, many a salesman storms the 
executive stronghold of a large corporation. 

Too often his exit is lamb-like. 

And that’s where advertising can be a potent ally to your 
sales force. Especially FORTUNE advertising. For FORTUNE 
reaches the officers and board chairmen of big companies, the 
men your salesmen have difficulty contacting. And FORTUNE 
sells them your FORTUNE-advertised product because these 
FORTUNE readers read the advertising pages on purpose. 

Your campaign in FORTUNE— month after month — will 
help sell the men you know are important to any sale you 
make, and help lower the percentage of your salesmen’s lamb- 


like exits. 
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The tastest way to a to town 


& A good magazine campaign can chalk up sales for you. Ditto, 
a good newspaper campaign. But the fastest (and thriftiest) 
way to “go to town” is to buy THIS WEEk, and get BOTH: 


* A FIRST-CLASS MAGAZINE 


with 
* NEWSPAPER SALES PUNCH 


Circulation? Over 4,700,000 families... but 21 great metro- 
politan newspapers concentrate that in their key markets to 
cover an average of 1 in every 3% families. * Color? Less than 

4¢ per family buys a rich full color page that will rank with 
any on your schedule... yet, with newspaper flexibility, this 
color ad can change its local copy to fit each city. * Contents? 


THIS WEEKR’S first-run magazine fiction and articles interest 


every member of the family ... yet, as part of the local 
newspaper, its ads are shopped thru more carefully by the 
reader, accepted more readily by the retailer. 

Put THIS WEEK on your sehedule, and watch how “two 
_— ean work as cheaply as one!” 
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A Couple of Guys 


Guy C. Smith, of New York, and Guy C. Smith, of Detroit, 
have no secrets froni each other. For more than 15 years each has 
been busy opening t’other’s mail and explaining that, “You must 
want the other Guy C. Smith; I'm not your man.” Both Messrs. 
Smith are prominent in the advertising merry-go-round. Mr. Smith, 
of New York, recently left BBDO and joined the executive staff 
of Jam Handy Organization, whose central movie studios are in 
Detroit. A mere stone’s throw away (a realtor’s stone’s throw) 

* are the offices of Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., ad agency, where 
Detroit's Guy C. Smith is executive v.-p. 


In New York about the same distance separates the eastern head- 
quarters of Jam Handy and the offices of Brooke, Smith, French & 
Dorrance, Inc., of which Detroit's Smith is chairman of the board. 
Naturally, the pair of Smiths are frequently journeying to Detroit 
and/or New York. They get mail in both places. Generally they 
get the wrong mail. 


Jam Handy, or New York's Smith, is a former president of the 
Association of National Advertisers, and a former director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation. Brook, Smith & French, or Detroit's 
Smith, is a member of the executive board of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. Mr. Addison Simms, of Seattle, 
would be practically kerflummoxed to keep the two Guy C. Smiths 
apart. The patient, long-suffering Men in Gray—Uncle Sam's 
postal clerks—attempt no such separation. If a letter is addressed 
to ‘Guy C. Smith” one Guy will get it, though there’s no guarantee 
as to which one. 


If any ingenious reader can devise a method of telling one Smith 
from the other he will earn the thanks of Guy C. and Guy C. 


Automobila Americana 


Is your car a gow, a sweat puller, a house and lot, a jewel box, 
an offbreed ? 


When you bought it was the sale cracked wide open, a cream 
puff, a wrap up? Or did the salesman have to throw away the 
book? When it is traded in on a new model will it rate as a clean 
piece, a school teacher's, a feed bag, a pelican, a rough, a slop can, 
or a steady boarder? 


Unless you are in the automobile business, the above phrases 
undoubtedly sound like gibberish. To motor men they are all per- 
fectly sensible. Elliott Curtiss, Jr., editor of Automobile Trade 
Journal, treading in the footsteps of Noah Webster, has compiled 
a glossary of “Slang on Wheels” which he sent us from Phila- 


delphia. He “got a lot of laughs” at his labors and hopes we'll 
do the same. 


According to Lexicographer Curtiss’ translation, a gow is a car 
with added accessories to increase its speed, such as oversize pistons, 
high compression head, etc. A sweat puller is a car requiring a 
great deal of work on it. A house and lot is a big, seven-passenger 
used car. Jewel box means a car with aluminum body, semi-precious 
metal trimmings, inlaid wood, such as movie stars are wont to 
indulge in. Offbreed or orphan means an obsolete model. 


Cracked wide open is what a prospect does when the salesman’ 


has his own way with the deal. Cream puff is a used car sale 
requiring no work by the salesman. Wrap up is practically synony- 
mous. A dealer throws away the book when he begins to make 
wild trades. Dealers often accuse the other fellow of beating them 
out by “throwing away the book.” 


Clean piece is a used car in excellent condition. A school 
teacher's car or car-with-a-history is a used model in allegedly 
splendid condition. “A dear old lady used to own it and never 
drove over 15 m.p.h.” A feed bag is a used car on the showroom 
floor over 90 days old, and ready to put in the basement. 


Pelican is a used car in just good enough condition to run, 
meaning it literally “fills the bill.” A rough and a sweat puller 
are the same, the rough needs smoothing out before it can be sold. 
Slop can is merely any used car. Steady boarder is a car that has 
been in stock for a long time. 


Hated by all salesmen are moonbeams and bebacks. The first 
is a person who shops around for a car with no intention of buying. 
The second is identical, though he promises to “be back” and so 
excites novice salesmen. 


These and many other weird expressions are clarified by Editor 
Curtiss. Some of them, in time, may find their way into the mass- 
ive unabridged dictionaries. Mob and O. K., originally purely 
vulgar cant, are now accepted. 


Bings 


Ovens of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. turn out some 350 kinds 
of crackers. A newcomer to this array is not, therefore, likely 
to meet with any breathless enthusiasm from the grocers who 
sell “Sunshine” products. To keep an addition to the line from 
being just “another” cracker requires a dash of advertising and 
merchandising astuteness. 


Convinced that it had a tooth- 
some tid-bit, and a fetching name, 
in “Sunshine butter Bings,” L-W 
commissioned Higgins & Low, Inc., 
(New York specialists in this sort 
of thing) to design a bang-up 
package. That firm produced what 
it hoped was a good job. The 
reproduction at right does not, of 
course, show the red of the bull’s 
eye, the graduated shades of blue 
circles, nor the crackers in natural 
colors. You'll have to take Hig- 
gins & Low’s word for it that the 
package has zip, singly or en 
Masse. 


H & L didn’t trust its own 
judgment before arriving at that decision. George Davison, sales 
manager, sent out a questionnaire to probe for consumer opinions. 
Questionnaires are about as novel to consumers nowadays as 
crackers are to grocers, so Investigator Davison thought long and 
earnestly before he loaded messenger boys with packages of Bings 
and a letter. The hand-picked group of recipients read: 


“You'll grant that the thought of about 25,000,000 women 
eating crackers in bed is a terrifying one. That's why we have 
been somewhat reluctant to make capital of our part in increasing 
the sale of this popular cracker. 


‘However, we are so proud of our design for the Bings pack- 
age, that we have decided to face the music—or the crackle—by 
sending you a box of Bings for home consumption. 


“And just a little research to end all research—would you 
ask your ‘wife—mother—sister—sweetheart’ to “X in’ the en- 
closed and win the enthusiastic Regards of Yours Truly. 

(Continued on page 390) 
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National Magazine Mamber One 
Go es “Where Business ls ) 


The American Weekly provides more intensive coverage 
in more key markets than any other national magazine 


EAR after year, thousands of aspiring country lads 
pack their trunks...bravely quit parental roofs and 
head for the city. They know that to make money they 
must go where people are .. . and where money is. 
The success of practically every big advertiser in 
America today is based squarely upon the broad appli- 
cation of this principle. For to build volume sales, manu- 
facturers must go where business is... they must present 
their messages to the prosperous millions living and 
spending in the richest market in the world. 


This market is clearly and positively defined. In the 
entire United States there are 995 Key Cities of 10,000 
population and more. In these Key Cities are the stores 
that transact 69° of the nation’s retail sales . . . and 
this vast volume of business is concentrated in less than 
1°c of the nation’s communities. 


Greatest Family Readership 

In 627 of these 995 Key Cities The American Weekly 
reaches at least J out of 5 families—a minimum of 20% 
family éoverage! And from this point its readership 
ranges up to 50% and better. The next ranking national 
magazine (a weekly) reaches 20‘¢ of the families or better 
in only 179 of these vital Key Cities. 

The business picture by counties further demonstrates 
the dominance of The American Weekly. This magazine 
concentrates 87°¢ of its circulation in the relatively small 
percentage of important counties that record 80° of the 
nation’s retail sales. 

The importance of these facts cannot be overesti- 
mated. Marketing experts agree that effective family 
coverage begins when at least 1 out of every 5 families 
in a community is reached with a national magazine 
message. Thus is created consumer demand and move- 
ment of merchandise from the retailers’ shelves. 


The need for national magazine advertising never has 


Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


been more acute. And in the struggle for recognition it 
is logical that each publication should try to stress with 
advertisers its outstanding accomplishments. 


But The American Weekly is the one national 
magazine which provides advertisers with the greatest 
concentration of circulation in the greatest number of 
worthwhile places. The pronounced trend to The 
American Weekly proves the recognition of this im- 
portant fact by the nation’s number | advertisers. 

What is the dynamic principle that has marshalled for the 
nation’s advertisers the world’s greatest readership in the 
world’s richest market? It is the irresistible appeal of an infal- 
lible editorial formula that stirs the emotions and grips the 
attention of people in all walks of life. 

This is the reason why The American Weekly, warehoused 
in 17 distributing centers, radiates out to the richest markets, 
providing a greater spread of national coverage than any other 
magazine. 


Where this Magazine goes 


The American Weekly is the largest magazine in the world. 
It is distributed through the 17 great Hearst Sunday news- 
papers. In 627 of America’s 995 towns and cities of 10,000 
population and over, The American Weekly concentrates 67% 
of its circulation. 

In each of 174 cities, it reaches better than one out of 
every two families 
In 144 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 
In an additional 134 cities, 30 to 40% 
In another 175 cities, 20 to 30% 
.. and, in addition, more than 2,000,000 families in thousands 
of other communities, largé and small, regularly buy and read 


The American Weekly. 


~ o Cock-A-Doodle- Doo! 
Final figures for 1936 show that The American 
Weekly topped all other national publications in 


Ps volume of linage increases over 1935... and The 
4 =" American Weekly began 1937 with a large gain in 
—— : ; 
ja linage and revenue in the month of January 


THEAMERICAN 


= LA\WEEKLY 


“*The National Magazine with Local Influence’’ 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: PALMOLIVE BLDG., CHICAGO . . . 5 WintHrop SQUARE, BOSTON . . 
HEARST BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO ... GENERAL Morors BLpcG., DETROIT! 
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. HANNA BLDG., 
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.. - I DO eat crackers in bed. 
“. . . I DON'T eat crackers in bed. 
I think your design is swell. 
I don’t like your design. 
. Any suggestions or comments—here is your chance.” 


Mr. Davison admits he had only an academic interest in Ameri- 
can womanhood’s cracker-eating habits. Favorable replies and com- 
ments on the package design assured him, Higgins & Low, and 
Loose-Wiles that they were off on the right foot. 


A test campaign in New England was further proof. Now 
distribution has been put on a national basis, grocers and cracker- 
crunchers are hollering for more, and the nation is well on the 
way to becoming Bing-conscious. 


Spot the Trade-Mark 


Instead of hand writing on the wall it’s trade-mark writing on 
the floor for Armstrong Cork Products Co.'s floor division. For 
ten years Armstrong has been harping successfully on linosets, or 
linoleum floors inlaid with designs that individualize establish- 
ments. Bars, restaurants, etc., snapped the thing up when it was 
new and have kept it going pretty well ever since. Now Arm- 
strong has sold the idea of “spotting” trade-marks and business 
insignia in the center of a floor as a valuable display medium. 


Custom-built floors to personalize the business have been adopted 
by distributors of nationally advertised products, by department and 
chain stores, small business, etc. Downcast eyes of passengers 
entering the United Air Line office in Chicago’s Palmer House— 
and other United offices, too—strike immediately the unmistakable 
United trade-mark in broad display in the middle of the floor. 
General Electric's ubiquitous G. E. within a circle, Spalding's 
baseball, Chase Copper and Brass Co.’s symbolic archer, and the 
Cities Service well-known billowing circle and triangle, are a few 
of the trade-marks that flash from dealers’ floors. 


With the catch-phrase “A lincleum floor can be as good 
advertisement as a distinctive store front or an electric sign,” 
Armstrong is setting a lot of trade-marks in linoleum floor cover- 
ings, just as many identifying insignia in show rooms, offices, etc. 
Says the editor of Linoleum Logic, Armstrong's organ, with regard 
to a linoset “Iron Fireman” trade-mark of the Iron Fireman Mfg. 
Co., in the showroom of a Hackensack, N. J., dealer: 


“Some idea of the potential market for selling recognized trade- 
marks is shown in the fact that over the country there are 1,500 
dealers handling the Iron Fireman alone. Multiply this representa- 
tion by the hundreds of other manufacturers of trade-marked ar- 
ticles, and in every city in the country you have a good-sized special 
market for custom-built floors.” 


Customers know they’re in the right place. 
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JOBBERS. Pictured is one 
of the 300 Indianapolis job- 
bers intensively covering the 
Indianapolis Radius. These 
provide adequote distribu- 
tion for any and all types of 
merchandise. 
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TEST MARKET. Because 
it is one of the most typical 
of American markets, the 
Indianapolis Radius has 
long been considered an ex- 
cellent proving ground for 
new products, new mer- 
chandising plans. 


PLUS MARKET. Families in 
Marion County (Indianapo- 
lis) who read The News and 
no other local daily paper 
bought nearly HALF of the 
20,515 new passenger cars 
sold here in 1936, 


PROFITS. News circulation, 
concentrated among able- 
to-buy homes, reaches the 
real profit market of Cen- 
tral Indiana. Here, sales 
are made in greater volume, 
at less cost. 


PROMOTING DEALER CO- 
OPERATION. Every month, 
Trade-Aid, dealer news- 
paper published by The 
News, carries news of na- 
tional advertising to all 
dealers in the Indianapolis 
Radius. 


KEY TOA MAJOR MARKET 


Central Indiang More than m 


Present-day Specifications 


Casures up to 
for Profitable 


n an ade- 
Profitably and eco- 


selling. The News does More tha 
quate job of selling it, 


nomically . . , ALONE 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


New York: Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42ng St, 


Chicago, J. E. Lutz, 
435.N. Michigon Ave. 


EDITORIAL COURAGE = 
Lifts Circulation to all-time high 


tor Ladies Home |OURNAL 
~ OFO00 


RTICLES such as these de- 

scribed in the panel on this 

page only suggest the Journal 

and its editorial courage. They 

are key articles—and the rest of 

the magazine, in every issue, 
maintains the key. 

Journal editors skim the cream 

from the ablest fiction of the day. 
Journal articles and departments 
on food, fashions, beauty, home 
decorations . .. the Subdeb page, 
with its vast following of teen-age 
girls .. . each of these, within its 
sphere, is courageous, original, 
pacemaking. 
* These standards, with the 
ability and resources to live up to 
them, are attracting more read- 
ers with every issue. These stand- 
ards, too, add force to the vital 
advertising the Journal carries— 
for vital advertising always gains 
force when it is associated with a 
vital editorial policy. 

Every copy of the Journal is 
paid for in advance by women 
who want to read it—women who 
are attracted by editorial courage 
—women who insist on a pace- 
maker, as they set the pace in 
their own communities. 


i 


Net Paid 
For 


January 


IN MARCH an article on in- 
fantile paralysis prevention 


by Paul de Kruif, who is 
Secretary of the President’s 
Commission for Infantile 
Paralysis Research. His re- 
port on progress in the March 
Journal will start a new 
phase of the work—with pro- 


foundly encouraging results 
in sight. 
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IN APRIL begins Eleanor 
Roosevelt's autobhinsraohy— 
**This is My Story” 
written from the White 
House. No editorial courage 
to publish it—the courage is 
all in the writing, for Mrs. 
Roosevelt writes with amaz- 
ing frankness. It simply 
takes acknowledged leader- 
ship to get it. 
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GOOD TASTE... YES 
GOOD BUSINESS, T00 


There’s something subtle about champagne. It 
weaves a spell of confidence for the sponsor—in- 
dicates good breeding, and without rudeness, moves 
to the completion of business, profitably—satis- 
factory to all. 

Cook’s Imperial is a plus champagne—for over 
75 years it has never varied in fineness. Costs no 
more than good cocktails, and leaves memories that 
cement lasting friendships. 


Suggest to your salesmen that they include Cook’s 
Imperial in their plans for all entertainment. 
You'll enjoy an advantage that many other com- 
panies have already discovered. 
Cook’s is Correctly Served at All 
Good Hotels and Restaurants 
THE AMERICAN WINE CO., ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Sales Management’s 
Future Sales Ratings 


Key TO RELATIVE SALES OuTLooK RATING 


kkkkx«x Best Relative Outlook 
* kk Very Good Relative Outlook 
**&* Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 
*x* Fair Relative Outlook 
* Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


NOTE 


industries. 


This compilation is based on the relative position of one industry compared with all 
In other words, an industry marked %&* may have very good prospects in relation 


to its preceding year’s volume, but its percentage increase may be slight compared with another 


industry marked k¥ke& kk. 


Sales 
Prospect 
for 
March 
Apr. & 
May 
Advertising........... kk kk 
Air Conditioning. ..... kk kkk 
Aircraft (Sales of Air- 
EER ae | ee ke he ke 
Aircraft (Passenger 
ce kk kkk 
Autos (New Car Sales). | wok 
Auto Parts (Misc.)....; *** 
Auto Tires............| *#k&kk 
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Baked Goods (Specialty)| xx * 
Banks (Revenues)... .. kk 
Ae oa kkk 
Building Materials.....| kxk**k*x* 
Candy & Chewing Gum|  *«* 
Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables. kk 
Cereals........... * 
Chemicals (Misc.). . kkk 
Cigarettes. ... kkk 
eS ee ; a 
Clothing (Men’s, } 


Women’s, Children’s)| xxx 


Coal (Anthracite)...... + 
Coal (Bituminous).....) *#** 
eee xk* 
Cotton Textiles....... tok kk 
Dairy Products........ | o* 


Department Stores... . 
Diesel Engines 
Drugs and Medicine. . .| 
Electrical Equipment 


kkk 


eee Prttriecisy 
Electrical Equipment i] 

asian scaeess kkk | kk 
Flour. . sata ato — = 
Furs.... kkk | kkk 
Gasoline and Oil kkk kkk 
Glass (Plate) kkkk | kkk 
Groceries............. 7 * 
Hardware kkk tok kkk | 
Hotels Se: kik | tke 
House Furnishings( Floor 

Coverings, Furniture.| 

Beds, etc.) Nat to te te! tte ete te || 
Household Products 

(Kitchenware and 

Miscellaneous) . kk kk kk 
Insurance (Mise.).....| ex ** 
Jewelry teed meeen | eke te wk 
Laundry kkk kk 
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May | Months 
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Lawyer’s Income...... xk x* 
Liquor (Alcoholic Bev.)| ** ** 
II lnk win rod or tot | tok 


Machine Tools........ IO IO IO 
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Motion Picture Receipts) kkk * | kkk 
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Paper (Wrapping)... .. kkk x 


Photographic Supplies. 


| toto | tote 
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Printing and Publishing 
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Railroad Equi ment... | koko kk kok kkk 
Railroad (Net Income) .| kk kkk) kk KKK 
Rayon Textiies........ tk) toto 
Real Estate Rentals...| xxx kkk 
Refrigerators..........| *k*&* ** 
Restaurants...........| *k* kk 
Rural Stores.......... i? & 23 kkk 
Shipbuilding.......... RO Rk Rk tee 
a cI | dee | kk 
og [kkk | kk 
ee kkk kkk 
Soft Drinks.......... oe * 
Sporting Goods. . kkkk kkk 
Stationery 
(Commercial).......) kek | kkk 
Steel and Iron.........| doko) ok 
MES 6 onde ketenes xk ** 
Toothpaste and Mouth 
en sc wx . * 
Toys and Games......| *k&* kkk 


Trailers (Auto)........ | ete he te) etek te te 
Travel (Sea).... Kkekk |) kkkk 


Trucks. . ig in ae nite, I ee x* 
Utilities—Electric. .. . ae kk 
Utilities—Gas......... - * 

Utilities—Telegraph. . kik | kkk 
Utilities—Telephone. . . kk | kk 
Washing Machines..... | kkk kk 
Woolen Textiles. ...... kkk | kk 
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Wage Increases and 
Wider Employment 
Stimulate Retail Sales 


Retail sales over the near future 
will be stimulated sharply by pros- 
pective broad wage increases as well 
as greater employment. Likely wage 
increases this year, in fact, should ex- 
ceed in dollar amount the advances of 
any preceding year in economic his- 
tory, SALES MANAGEMENT'S monthly 
forecast survey reveals. 

The wage increase wave began to 
get well under way during the latter 
part of February when over 550,000 
industrial workers received raises. 
Significance of this situation is more 
readily seen in the fact that hourly 
wage rates in manufacturing industries 
average approximately 10% over the 
1929 level. Weekly rates are about 
6% below, because of the shorter 
work week. Present indications are 
that this year the 1929 weekly wage 
rate also will be exceeded. 

This forecast is based on the fol- 
lowing considerations. Recent labor 
troubles and the wish to forestall 
strikes; shortage of skilled labor; ris- 
ing cost of living; huge unfilled and 
rush orders in many lines (including 
steel, railroad equipment, shipbuilding, 
machine tools and machinery, lumber, 
office equipment, house furnishings 
and rayon and cotton textiles, to men- 
tion a few); large flood relief pro- 
grams and the necessity of employing 
much unskilled and skilled labor in 
this connection; general rise in prices 
including raw materials and manu- 
factured products; Government pres- 
sure for higher wages and increased 
employment ; and, finally, the excel- 
lent business outlook. 

Resumption of operations in strike- 
tidden plants, as well as heavy work 
necessary for flood rehabilitation, are 
extra reasons for expecting no let- 
down in the trend of business over 
the near term. Indications are, as a 
matter of fact, that SM’s former esti- 
mate of a 15% advance in all retail 
sales during the present quarter was 
conservative, with 20% likely to be 
the closer percentage. Future Sales 
Ratings again are appropriately ad- 
justed to reflect these various trends 
and considerations. 

(Mr. Andrews and SM editors wel- 
come suggestions from readers—and 
criticisms, too. What industries, not 
covered now, would be helpful to you 
and your men? Is the alphabetical ar- 
rangement of industries preferable to 
grouping them according to the num- 
ber of stars—i.e., placing all of the 
five-star industries together, etc ?) 
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Here are some of the 150 NEW Advertisers concen- 
trating their sales in the Wage Earner Market—in 
the current issue of True Story: 


10 Grocery Store Products 

Campbell’s Soup 

Del Monte Vegetables 

Chase & Sanborn Coffee 

Linit 

Quaker Oats 

Pineapple Producers Cooperative 

Assn. 

Brer Rabbit Molasses 

Bon Ami 

Steero Bouillon Cubes 

Staley’s Starch 

4 Wearing Apparel Products 

Paris Style Shoes 

Brown Shoe Co. 

Charis Corsets 

Natural Poise Shoes 

2 Rug and Department Store 
Products 


Bigelow-Sanford CarpetCo.,Inc. 
Larvex 


There are lots of good magazines published 
for the white-collar market. These advertisers 
know and for years have used many of them. 
But if highest payrolls since 1929 whet your 


TRUE 
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3 Mechanical Refrigerators 
Kelvinator 

Servel 

Leonard Electric Refrigerator 


14 Drug Store Products 
Palmolive Soap 
Squibb Dental Cream 
Johnson & Johnson Red Cross 
Products 
Kleenex 
Coty Face Powder 
Quest 
Dentyne 
Zonitors 
Lady Esther Face Powder 
Pond’s Face Powder 
Smith Bros. Cough Syrup 
Pinaud 612 
Jergens Lotion 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream 


e>+_l 
Ss 


True Story percentage linage in- 
creases 1937 over same months of 
1936, giving True Story the largest 
percentage of increase of any major 


women’s magazine this year to date: 


January . . . +39.7% 
February . .+32.2% 
March .. .+10.1% 
April. . . .+22.5% 
May... .+19.5% 


And in 1936 True Story enjoyed the 
largest percentage of linage gain over 
L935 of any major women’s magazine. 


appetite for the Wage Earner trade —two-thirds 
of the total urban trade—you, too, might take a 
second look at the only major magazine delib- 
erately edited for this new market — True Story. 


STORY 


Edited for the Wage Earner Market 
RESULT: Largest Newsstand Sale in the World 
(and at the premium price of 15c a copy) 
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Dr. Tarr Buter 


““IN THE RURAL SOUTH, 


MORE THAN 
RATES BASED ON 


Are Honored for Their 


Editors of Progressive Farmer have many honors conferred 
upon them for service rendered to Southern agriculture. 


The latest of these came to Dr. Tait Butler, last month, when 
the Animal Husbandry Section of the Association of Southern 
\gricultural Workers gave its first annual dinner in honor of 
“a man who has made an outstanding contribution to the de- 
velopment of the livestock industry in the South.” 


Thus, first in the minds of the livestock leaders of the South 
was Dr. Butler, whose forty-six years of leadership and accom- 
plishment have established him as one whose work has been 
most outstanding. 


This is only one of many honors coming to Dr. Butler. Only 
two years ago he received the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion gold medal award “for distinguished service to agriculture.” 


Progressive Farmer’s prestige among farmers and business men 
in the South is founded upon the unquestioned leadership of its 
editors. The honors conferred upon them are but evidence of 
the South’s high appraisal of the value of their service to the 
South. 


Advertisers in Progressive Farmer find they are rewarded extra 


well because of the high esteem in which the South’s Leading 
Farm-and-Home Magazine is held by its readers. 


Progressive farmer 


Southern Ruralist 


BIRMINGHAM RALEIGH MEMPHIS DALLAS 


250 Park Avenue, New York 


Progressive Farmer Editors 


Service to Southern Agriculture 


Daily News Bldg., Chicago 


930.000 A. B. C. NET PAID WITH 
A GUARANTEE OF 850,000 


IT’S PROGRESSIVE FARMER’’ 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending March 1, 1937: 


Business news of the 


Forecast: Fair ‘rnett, mic (cheer 
and Warmer 


silent factory wheel in 
the allied industries be- 
gan to purr again with 
restoration of full pro- 
duction at General Motors. That corporation, since the 
strike settlement, has placed orders for materials and sup- 
plies totaling more than $75,000,000. 


@ @ e Of no less importance to the economic well- 
being of the nation was the restoration of purchasing power 
to the thousands of workers. GM, Chrysler and Packard 
within the fortnight have added something like $40,000,- 
000 a year to that buying strength by increases in wages. 


@ e e Firestone, Goodrich, Goodyear, and General 
Tire Co. last week all announced increases for workers. 


@ @ e The stockholders in American companies are 
getting their “increases,” too. Striking gains in company 
earnings for 1936, many of which were reported during the 
last ten days, are the rule rather than the exception. Typical 
ones: 


Earnings 
Per Share 
Year Net Income Common 
Be 2; Geeate ns s5146eeex "36 $ 7,319,507 $4.03 
"35 3,429,781 1.18 
General Baking . : pethce ae 2,611,839 1.20 
35 pmo eS yy 91 
New Haven Clock 36 304,924 3.60* 
35 116,400 98 
Cluett, Peabody .. odme we 1,279,043 5.52 
"35 503,828 1.41 
Pacific Mills .... . 956,190 2.39 
"35 —457,771t 
Libby-Owens-Ford . “ 10,379,538 4.14 
"35 8,167,420 3.26 
Armstrong Cork ......... . 5,277,534 4.36** 
"35 3,434,912 2.84 
Underwood Elliott Fisher.... °36 3,838,704 5.06* ** 
35 3,095,870 4.36 
Caer CE x. cc csesicadcees "36 5,733,956 6.63 
"35 4,552,501 4.95 
* Best year since 1929. 
** New high. 
*** Best since 1930. 
+ Net loss. 
@ e e Sour note among otherwise strong earnings 


statements comes from Continental and American Can—one 
of the first repercussions from the Robinson-Patman Act. 
Although both companies had a record volume in 1936, 
earnings in both cases were less than 1935. The reason, 
according to O. C. Huffman, president of Continental, was 
the forced revision of price structure on packers’ can con- 
tracts which had formerly been arranged on a basis of 
quantity discounts based on annual purchases. 


@ e@ e There are two really significant trends em- 
bodied in the January newspaper linage figures as reported 
by Media Records. While total newspaper advertising in 
the 52 cities covered showed an increase of 5%, leading all 
other classifications by a wide margin were Financial, with 
an increase of 17%, and Classified, up 16%. The poor 
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showing in total linage is due largely to the auto strike, 
Automotive having fallen 11.6% below last year. 


@ e@ e Rural markets continue to command attention. 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture and Markets reports 
wages for Wisconsin farm laborers to be the highest for 
the Winter season since 1931. 


@ e@ e Department store sales in January were 11% 
ahead of the same month for last year, with the biggest 
increase—20%—being shown in the Chicago district. 


‘ Independently o w . ed 
V retail stores gained at 
Chains ersus the expense “of chain 
competitors in the gro- 
cery and drug fields 
during 1936, figures re- 
leased by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show. Figures based on sales of 6,000 
independents and chains in 14 states show a 4% increase 
in chain grocery sales for 1936 over ’35 against a 5.8% in- 
crease for independents. Chain drug sales gained 6.6% 
against 9.8% for independents in the same field. 


Independents 


@ @ e The Government is taking more and more 
interest in curbing the wild claims of advertisers. The 
Federal Trade Commission has stopped a Chicago firm from 
advertising an air-purifying device as an “air conditioning” 
system. “Air conditioning,” they say, can be used only to 
describe machines which discharge three functions: Me- 
chanically control temperature, humidity, and circulation. 


@ e@ e@  julius Kessler Distilling Co. has been called 
on the carpet by the Federal Alcohol Administrator (see 
page 407) for advertisements headed ‘How You Can Get 
a Better Job!’ which the FAA says violate the Administra- 
tion’s liquor advertising regulations. ‘ 


@ e@ e Fortune magazine estimates that the consum- 
ers cooperative movement has won 1.3% of American 
retail business and that its volume in 1936 totaled $500,- 
000,000—an 18% increase over 1935. 


@ e@ e ‘American cooperatives,” says Fortune, “have 
already organized some 6,000 retail consumers coopera- 
tives. These have, in turn, set up 26 regional wholesale 
cooperatives, which buy from factories and sell to retail 
coops to which they rebate the wholesale profits.” 


@ e@ e The report of the committee sent to Europe 
by President Roosevelt to study cooperatives will soon be 
sent to Congress. Washington sources express the belief 
that these reports will not urge any ‘‘back to the cooperatives 
movement,” there having been a state of disagreement 
among the various members of the committee on just what 
should be recommended. It turns out that each member 
wrote his own report. President is said to be cooling 
toward the program he once looked upon with considerable 
enthusiasm. Note: Copies of the report will be available 
as a Congressional document shortly. 
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BROOKMIRE INCOME MAP 


~...™ Estimated Consumer Income for Next Six Months * 
ES CANADA 


+12% 
422% 


22% 


U. S. INCOME 


38%, 


During the next six months con- 
sumer income will be 23% higher 
than during the same period of 
last year, according to Brookmire’s 


latest estimate. Major cities given 
the highest rating include Akron, 
Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, 
Camden, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Day- 
ton, Detroit, Ft. Worth, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Los 
Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Mi- 
ami, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New 
York, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland, Ore., San Diego, 
Seattle, Spokane, Springfield, Mass., 
Worcester, Youngstown. 


KEY TO FIGURES 
Upper figure: Estimated 

income next sx months os 
per cent change trom some 
penod # yeer ego. 


Lower figure: Estimated 


per cent change trom aver- 
age of same period in last 
three veers 


@ e@ e@ Caught on the fly: The use of American and 
imported champagne in homes, hotels and restaurants in 
New York State has increased more than 609% during the 
past seven months, reports Secretary Fuller of The American 
Champagne Guild. . . . Male students at Penn State voted 
four to one in favor of zippers versus buttons on trousers. 

About 2,000,000 of the 50,000,000 males who shave 
now use electric razors. . . . The number of marriages is 
showing a strong upward trend. Westinghouse points out 
that 1937 marriages will create 61 new families for every 
1,000 wired homes in America. 


@ e e Edward B. Smith & Co., New York banking 
house, in a current study of investment trends, emphasizes 
the especially strong outlook for building construction in 
the near future. 


@ @ e ‘The longer term outlook for the construc- 
tion industry,” the report says, “seems especially favorable. 
Since no economic activity has wider ramifications, it should 
be one of the principal bulwarks upon which the continua- 
tion and broadening of recovery will be based. . . . Rents 
are rising more rapidly than building costs so that the ratio 
between them is steadily becoming more favorable to new 
building, both residential and commercial.” 


Building: A 
Real Bright Spot «bs: 1éis2 


amounting to more than 100% over last January: Boston 
permits were up 1,243%; Houston, 266%; Chicago, 
298%; Seattle, 148%; and Newark, 409%. F. W. 
Dodge's statistics for the month show a 20% gain in resi- 
dential building over December, 1936 (37 eastern states), 
and the total, $78,423,700, was more than twice the figure 
for January, 1936. In this class of building, every major 
geographical area east of the Rockies gained over a year ago. 


Five cities out 
of 20 reporting 
to Dun & Brad- 
street on Janu- 
ary building 


@ e@ e F. W. Dodge Corporation finds factory con- 
struction for January for 37 eastern states running over the 


$37,000,000 mark—the highest total but one recorded in 


the past seven years. 
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@ @ e R.H. Macy has again made a change of policy 
which has set tongues a-wag. The store has dropped the 
arrangement made two years ago through which, on major 
G-E appliances, otherwise cash-only customers were given 
credit privileges. 


@ e@ e A new private brand line of appliances called 
“Supremacy,” to Fe made for Macy by G-E, has been put 
in and the department has returned to a straight cash sales 
policy. It is reported that enough changes have been made 
in the design of the various appliances to set them apart 
from standard G-E goods. 


@ @ e The effect recovery has had upon reader re- 
sponsiveness to advertising is illustrated by a comparison 
between the results of International Correspondence 
Schools’ coupon advertising in 1932 and the results in 
1936. For each dollar spent last year in coupon adver- 
tising, ICS received a 107% greater return in the form of 
enrollments as compared with what it received in 1932. 


@ @ e National Industrial Conference Board comes 
out with an interesting prediction: If business continues 
the rate of gain established between 1933 and 1936, there 
will probably be a labor shortage by 1940, they say. The 
conclusion is based on a study of unemployment and busi- 
ness recovery. The Board’s study emphasizes that there 
are no grounds for the assumption that the United States 
is destined to carry ‘a permanent body of unemployed at 
public expense, if recovery continues at a normal rate. 


@ @ e@ While progress in the field has not been by 
any means phenomenal, the pre-fabricated homes industry 
is one that bears close watching. Brookmire points out that 
the success of building supply manufacturers in pushing 
complete units to be installed in homes, such as unit kitch- 
ens, unit bathrooms and unit laundries, is just one impor- 
tant trend which demonstrates the inevitable greater public 
interest in the unit home. 


Under the Robinson-Patman law the buying 
departments of distributing firms have lost some of their 
importance, Paul Willis, president of the Associated Groc- 
ery Manufacturers told Texas wholesaler grocers at a meet- 
ing last week. “The new situation,” he said, “suggests 
that henceforth one should increasingly concentrate his 
main efforts on economy and efficiency in operation and 
efficiency in selling. The distributor who recognizes these 
changes will be out in front of his competitors.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Promoted: (Right) Marvin S. 
Bandoli is named sales manager 
of Nash-Kelvinator’s domestic 
refrigerating division, and will 
direct all promotional and sales 
activities of “the greatest cam- 
paign in the company’s his- 
tory.” Formerly with the Wis- 
consin and Minnesota Light & 
Power Co., he joined Kelvina- 
tor in 1931. 


trinkets to parade spectators. 
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Cocktail Carrier: (Left) La Salle 
Wines & Champagne, Inc., Farm- 
ington, Mich., packs five different 
“Windsor” brand wine cocktails in 
this handy carrier rack. Besides be- 
ing convenient for delivery, the 
rack is suitable for use on the buf- 
fet. As each bottle is emptied, in- 
dividual bottle replacements may 
be made. Bottles are by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., Toledo. 


Mardi Gras: Seagram and Ronrico rum add their floats to those in 
the annual New Orleans Mardi Gras carnival and thereby gain much 
advertising. Patterned after the customary floats. they seatter samples 
and literature in the same way that non-commercial floats toss out 


Ronrico’s float was mounted on a 

motor truck concealed under papier-mache. Crescent City Advertising 

Co. constructed it. Seagram’s was mule-drawn, as are most Mardi 

Gras floats. Five parades are held each year, which means nearly all 

of New Orleans’ half million population and some 50,000 visitors see 
the advertisements. 


Horseman: Franklin G. Smith is honored at a luncheon by em- 
ployes of the Osborn Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, which he 
has headed for 45 years. During that time the firm has become 
a leader in the manufacture of industrial brushes, foundry 
moulding machines and equipment. Because saddle horses have 
been his hobby, employes presented Mr. Smith with a bronze 
statue of a Morgan stallion. C. W. Titgemeyer, v.-p., is at left; 
A. C. Ernst, a director, on right. 
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Yes Suh: Col. Tom 
Watkins, recently 
retired after 44 
years as govern: 
ment storekeeper- 
gauger of  distil- 
leries in Kentucky, 
lends his knowl- 
edge and_ acting 
ability to Glen- 
more  Distilleries’ 
movie, “The Spirit 
of Old Kentucky.” 
Shown to the pub- 
lic and the trade, 
it traces the _his- 
tory of whisky 
making, and_illus- 
trates present meth- 
ods from unload- 
ing and storing of 
grains to final bot- 
tling. Col. Tom, 
who turned out to 
be a_ natchel-bawn 
actor, is the star. 


Moving: (Right) James P. Gillies 
becomes executive vice-president 
and general manager of the L. E. 
Waterman Co., makers of foun- 
tain pens and ink. He held the 
same post with the Masonite Co., 
of Chicago. F. D. Waterman, 
president, will remain in an offi- 
cial capacity, but owing to his 
desire to be relieved of the de- 
tails of management will restrict 
his activities to an advisory re- 
lationship. 


How Fair Trade Enabling Acts 
Will Change the Marketing Picture 


The battle of brands is at hand—a fierce competition which 


is likely to settle down to a duel between national brands 


sold through independent wholesalers and retailers, and 


private labels sold through chain and department stores. 


The second of two articles 


BY 


WILLIAM H. 


INGERSOLL 


President, Ingersoll & Norvell, New York 


N a preceding article* I intimated 
that sales managers will find their 
marketing problems changing as a 
result of the Supreme Court's 

ruling upon the fair trade laws. Un- 
derlying marketing factors are going to 
strike a new equilibrium. Channels 
for distribution will become more dis- 
tinctly marked. National brands will 
tend more definitely to be sold through 
the independent wholesalers and_re- 
tailers. Chain and department stores 
will become increasingly the outlets for 
factories which merely produce mer- 
chandise, leaving its marketing to 
those large-scale retailers who assume 
responsibility for finding customers for 
it at their own expense, largely under 
their own brands and upon their own 
reputations. Competition is going to 
become that of national brands by one 
route against private brands by the 
other. 


Bucking the Tide Will Be Hard 


This development will impose the 
making of hard decisions upon those 
manufacturers whose brands have 
found an important part of their dis- 
tribution through the chain and de- 
partment stores. What their moves are 
to be and particularly the timing of 
them will be difficult. That the de- 
velopment was inevitable has long 
been apparent to a few far-seeing stu- 
dents of merchandising. Now it is 
upon us, and those who try to ignore 
it will be penalizing themselves some- 
what as Uncle Sam did when, after 
becoming a creditor nation, he tried 
to go on with the same old foreign 


* The first: ‘‘Re-sale Price Maintenance 
—How to Get It If You Want It,” pub- 
lished in the February 1, 1937, issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 
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policies that were suited to him as a 
debtor nation. Such tactics lead to a 
dead end. 

A really vital change in the nation’s 
policy with respect to distribution took 
place in 1936, or rather we returned to 
our former national policy. lvdirvidial 
companies within the nation who move 
against that tide, instead of with it, 
will find the going continuously 
harder. Price-maintenance will be an 
important factor in the forthcoming 
developments, but not the only factor. 
What is going to happen is greatly 
influenced also by the anti-discrimina- 
tion or Robinson-Patman Act. These 
two, working together, will give a de- 
cided twist to the great currents of 
trade. 


Independents Will Win 


The mass of independent retailers 
and wholesalers, whose efforts secured 
the fair trade and anti-discrimination 
legislation, control two-thirds of the 
nation’s markets. They intend to side- 
track merchandise marketed under 
policies which ignore this legislation. 
Brands which continue as cut-price 
leaders or give price favoritism and 
other concessions to their big competi- 
tors will be left to these latter to mar- 
ket. The facilities of the independents 
will be devoted to price-maintained 
brands sold to them on a competitive 
basis. Of course, the chains will fight 
back. They will inflict all the punish- 
ment they can upon manufacturers 
whose policies squeeze them and for a 
period they may seem to gain the 
upper hand. Business Week quotes 
one big distributor thus: 

“The shoe pinches, sure, but we can 
still take it a while. One more pinch 
though and we'll kick the national ad- 


vertiser and all his goods overboard. 

. Our private brands are just as 
good or better than his and we can sell 
them at levels that will knock the 
props right out from under his arti- 
ficial price structure. And we can rip 
the daylights out of his national ad- 
vertising. Remember we've got the 
last word with the buyer, right at the 
point of sale.” 

Brave talk, but if it’s as simple as 
all that why get so wrought up about 
it? Subconsciously he must realize that 
the independents have the “‘last word” 
with twice as many buyers, and that 
it's not always easy to match quality 
and value against the products of the 
country’s leading manufacturers. Too, 
there are other factors as we shall see. 


Neutrality Impossible 


A devastating trade war of magnifi- 
cent proportions seems unescapable. 
The “battle of the brands” is at hand. 
Few brand owners will be able to hold 
aloof though many will strive for 
“neutrality” until they find it too 
costly. Those who try to ride both 
horses will likely fall between, while 
those who make the right choice earli- 
est will gain a lead and become in- 
trenched on the new competitive front. 
The outcome of the fight, it seems to 
me, can not be in doubt, except pos- 
sibly temporarily in the food trades. 
But before we try to see the end, there 
are immediate questions confronting 
brand-owners to be considered. One 
other word before passing to these. 
The coming struggle could be avoided 
by the philosophic acceptance by the 
chains on the one side and the brand- 
owners on the other, of the natural 
and legitimate roles which each are 
intrinsically entitled to play. War 
comes because of encroachment beyond 
these boundaries which will be defined 
as we proceed. 

Now for the existing situation. In 
my last article it was related that the 
Supreme Court’s decision on the fair 
trade laws gave manufacturers the 
right to set the resale price of their 
branded commodities. Let us consider 
the effects that may be expected from 
this ruling. 

Upon whom does enforcement of 
the Supreme Court’s decision rest? 
Upon owners of trade-marks of 
branded commodities. It will be re- 
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called that the Court upheld the state a Se Coneal Gatderr Gee 
fair trade laws on the ground that they ae ss 
applied only to branded sr and ; You get all Four : er 
that in selling their merchandise, the * , 4 
¢ hecekenmaa al not part with their in FOUR: we vs ND Sa 
ene trade-marks and good will but only fe 
with the physical commodities, and 

that as long as the identifying brands 
remained attached to the goods, the 
producers retained a property interest 
in those goods giving them a right to ee 
stipulate the resale Po But unless S22 EET 
the brand-owners choose to exercise 
the right authorized by the court deci- 
sion, nothing happens. The right is 
permissive, not mandatory. The manu- 
facturers can take advantage of it or 
not as they see fit in their own interest. 

Will brand-owners, generally, ex- 
ercise their right to price-mainte- , 
nance? That is where the rub comes —e Ge FLAVC 
at first. Leaving aside the legal com- eS i A ry i 
plications of intrastate and interstate P 7 who B\ BOUQ  o. 
limitations and the fact that there are -_, 
32 states without fair trade laws, the 
so he Baie sages pre Slider: At top is what appears to be an ordinary outdoor billboard for Frankfort 


* 
— 
57. 


You get all our | 
in FOUR t ROSES 


L 
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Laws’ Loopholes to Go 


Twenty-one additional states now 
have fair trade bills before their legis- Saal 
latures, many of which are expected to 
adopt them. Also, it should be re- 
ported that since my last article was 
written there have been hearings in 
Washington on the Tydings Enabling 
Act to legalize interstate contracts be- 
tween all the states now having or later 
passing fair trade laws. The Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, through its 
sub-committees having charge of the 
Tydings measure, has rendered a unan- 
imous report recommending the pas- 
sage of this bill, and the House 
Committee appears to favor it by a 
strong majority. 

. Consequently the signs point to the 
removal of the technical refuge behind 
which those who preferred to escape 
a decision have been hiding. This 
situation is extremely interesting to one 
who has lived through the period 
when there was scarcely a brand-owner 
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& 2 in the country who was not ready to ‘ 
bleed and die for his rights to govern Strictly Business: Hayes Body Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich., joins the trailer procession 
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so large a share of the market that 
some of those same brand-owners are 
no longer sure whether the demand 
for their brands through the chains 
belongs to the makers or to the dis- 
tributors of the goods. 

Ultimately and not far off at that, I 
expect to see most of the strong brands 
placed under price-maintenance _ sys- 
tems. There will be an intermediate 
period of perhaps a few months for 
the air to clear, and then a gradual 
shift-over. 

Should all brand-owners logi- 
cally adopt price-maintenance? 
Certainly not. In the first place the 
issue is Of no more consequence to 
brands which are not in popular de- 
mand than to unbranded goods, be- 
cause there is no inducement to 
anybody to cut them. On the other 
hand, some of the most powerful 
brand-owners are indifferent because 
they believe that the demand for their 
brands is so irresistible that no dealer 
can do without their goods, whether 
he wants to handle them or not. 


No Set Policy for All 


The brands that will gain by stand- 
ardized prices are those in strong 
enough demand to make them attrac- 
tive as cut-price leaders, yet which are 
not so overwhelmingly dominant as to 
be considered independent of the good 
will of dealers. This applies to the 
vast majority of well known articles. 
Trade support increases their flow, 
while trade opposition throttles it. 

Beyond these generalities, there will 
be specific competitive — situations 
within each trade making it desirable 
for some to follow one policy and 
some another. There will be a fairly 
sizeable place, for instance, for brands 
to be sold entirely or principally 
through the big outlets. If the market 
through the regular trade is preempted 
by stronger brands, some brands of 
secondary importance may find an 
alternative through chain and depart- 
ment stores. It probably won't be a 
secure or permanent place, or a profit- 
able one, but it may be a haven for a 
time. Again, competition itself de- 
crees that when one competitor takes a 
given course, it is apt to create an 
opening for another to take a different 
one. The very fact that one product 
is price-maintained may signify that 
another should cater to the trade that 
the first leaves. But when all is said 
and done, the really good brands in 
the large majority, will be found in the 
price-maintenance fold. 

What makes the issue difficult to 
some brand-owners? Those in doubt 
are usually in this dilemma, and here 
we get into not only the price-mainte- 
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nance question, but also the Robinson- 
Patman area. Most of the hesitant 
ones have been selling to the big re- 
tailers at wholesalers’ prices and less. 
Often they have been throwing in 
advertising allowances, demonstrators 
and other concessions. How now can 
they set a standard retail price that 
will pay the independent retailer and 
wholesaler a living profit without kill- 
ing the volume of the chains? For 
the quantity purchases of the chains 
on these brands have been built on a 
combination of extremely low costs 
and other favors, plus a cut price at 
retail that left little or no profit—even 
considering their abnormally low cost 
prices! What it amounted to was an 
enormously convincing free advertise- 
ment for the chains, impressing every- 
one that he could afford to trade no- 
where else. It enabled them to drain 
off for their own benefit, the consumer 


demand the makers had created for 
their brands. 

With hundreds of brand owners 
participating in this system, it fur- 
nished a huge ready-made traffic to the 


chains without cost to them. It dis- 
credited the independent dealer who 
was excluded from these deals, in pub- 
lic estimation, and paved the way for 
the chains to move immense quantities 
of their own wares to those whose 
confidence had been gained by bargains 
on well-known brands. 

The landslide of business from in- 
dependents to chains was what enabled 
the latter to grow and spread so fast, 
and drive so many smaller traders out 
of business. As the chains grew and 
absorbed more and more of the mar- 
ket, the more concessions they could 
exact from manufacturers, not only the 
brand-owners, but from others as well. 

(Continued on page 476) 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in ee. | 
Magazines, Radio, Billboards and Displays 


Univex Under Way 

Universal Camera Corp., New York, 
planned a big campaign on its movie 
cameras and projectors for December. 
Orders swamped the factory so com- 
pletely, however, that the ads were 
cancelled. Production on cameras has 
been stepped-up to 2,000 a day; on 
projectors to 1,500 a day. This month 
the first of $200,000 worth of ads 
appear. 

Such magazines as Life, Collier's, 
Esquire, Liberty, American Home, Na- 
tional Géographic, and Popular Me- 
chanics will carry them at the start, 
with additions to reach the lower in- 
come mass market later. Some 30 
newspapers in the big towns are also 
on the list. Franklin Bruck Advertis- 
ing Corp. in charge. 

Like the Schick Shaver, Univex ex- 
pects to sell carloads of cameras and 
projectors through credit jewelers and 
furniture stores. Priced at $9.95 and 
$14.95, both will appeal to people who 
can pay a dollar down, the rest strung 
out. An estimated 16,000,000 still 
cameras are snapped every year in the 
land, but the number of movie cameras 
is small. Univex is making a headlong 
dive for that huge potential market. 


Plymouth’s 92% 


Some 92% of the country’s dailies 
will carry Plymouth Motors’ latest copy 
theme, “The Car That Stands Up 
Best.” Besides the 44,000,000 circula- 
tion thus obtained, 27,000,000 more 


readers will be reached in the magazine 
and farm paper insertions. 

Car owners’ voluntary testimonials 
supplied the idea, reports W. W. Ro- 
maine, director of ads and sales pro- 
motion: “Plymouth officials have been 
noting with increased interest recently 
that lack of service expense, long life, 
economy of upkeep, are phrases which 
are repeated in letter after letter. 

“Here was a characteristic which had 
received but little mention in Plymouth 
advertising. These letter writers 
pointed out the shortcomings of any 
Plymouth advertising policy which did 
not place sufficient stress on this im- 
portant point.” 

Accordingly, Plymouth’s agency, J. 
Stirling Getchell, got busy on the 
teady-made campaign. It isn’t often 
that client and admen have the cus- 
tomers supply the copy inspiration. . 


Kraft Sets a Record 


“In 1937 our advertising plans call 
for an appropriation nearly five times 
as great as that of 1929,” says John H. 
Platt, gen. ad. mgr. of Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corp., Chicago. 

Magazines will be the backbone of 
the campaign, placed through J. Wal- 
ter Thompson’s Chicago office. Color 
pages have been ordered in S.E.P., 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman's Home 
Companion, Good Housekeeping, 
American Home, Better Homes & Gar- 
den’s, Holland’s, and The American 
Weekly. Newspapers in metropolitan 
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Frigidaireans: W. F. 


centers and small towns join in the 
Kraft chorus. 

The Kraft Music Hall program, over 
NBC’s Red network, featuring Boop-a- 
boop Bing Crosby and Bazooka Bob 
Burns, continues every Thursday night. 

Outdoor posters, painted displays, 
subway cards, electric signs, will main- 
tain the tune, serenading women—who 
buy nearly all cheese. Miracle Whip, 
of course, gets its due share of pub- 
licity, as well as Swankyswig Spreads. 
The two products, and Old English 
and Philadelphia cream cheese, are to 
be played up simultaneously in all the 
media. 

Finally, grocers will be persuaded to 
install window and counter exhibits of 
Kraft products and related items for 
salads, desserts, and virtually the entire 
menu as devised by Kraft’s culinary 
experts. 


Program Preview 

On March 11 Oneida, Ltd., silver- 
ware makers, of Oneida, N. Y., will 
take the air for the first time over 
WOR and 26 other key stations. Long 
before then the Oneida salesmen and 
dealers will have heard not only all 
about the program but the program 
itself. 

Transcriptions of two programs have 
been recorded which were run off at 
the convention of district managers and 
salesmen held recently at Oneida. In 
each city where the ‘Silver Serenade”’ 
program will be broadcast “auditions” 
of these records at the local stations 
are arranged for wholesalers, jewelers, 
and department store buyers. Oneida 
representatives explain that this is the 
identical mixture of music and advice 


on table-setting by ‘Peggy Tudor” 
which the public will dial later. 

At the “auditions” complete samples 
of Oneida’s silverware are displayed, 
the same “Tudor’’ line mentioned in 
the broadcasts. During the program 


listeners are invited to stop in at the 
nearest Tudor dealer and get a booklet 
From 


““How to Be a Perfect Hostess.”’ 


“Peggy Tudor” sings of silver. 


his standpoint this angle is much pre- 
ferable to the customary “Write the 
factory.” For when a customer enters 
the dealer’s store the latter has a chance 
to show and talk up his wares. 
Counter cards and supplementary 
sales helps are provided in a salesmen’s 
portfolio. Such aids are routine. 
What gives Oneida’s maiden radio 
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Armstrong, asst. gen. mgr.; David K. Banker, comptroller; 
E. B. Newill, chief engineer; E. G. Biechler, gen. mgr., are proud. 


effort distinction is the thoroughness 
with which its salesmen, from factory 
to store showcase, are told of the cam- 
paign well in advance of the premiere. 
Confidently Oneida and BBDO agency 
opine that with the ground so carefully 
plowed and harrowed, the harvest 
should be bountiful. 


Pinkham Continues 

Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Co., 
while waiting for the courts to decide 
a legal tangle between stockholders, 
will keep on advertising, spending 
$720,000 a year. Last Fall, while the 
two litigants fought it out with briefs 
and affidavits, the ads were divided 
between Northeastern and Erwin, 
Wasey agencies. One agency had the 
eastern half of the nation, t’other the 
west. 

Using different techniques, the two 
agencies evidently got results, for sales 
are 68% ahead of last year. News- 
papers and magazines are used; radio 
may be added. 


Rubber-Tired Farms 


B. F. Goodrich Co. stages a letter 
writing contest for farmers on “Why I 
Should Like to Have Goodrich Silver- 
town Tires on My Tractor and Farm 
Implements.”” First prize is $1,000, 
with 489 others. Griswold-Eshleman 
Co., Cleveland, is in charge of placing 
the ads in farm journals. 

Rubber tires for tractors increased 
from less than $1,000,000 in 1933 to 
more than $9,000,000 last year, the 
company estimates. At least 52,000,- 
000 steel wheels on combines, mowers, 
wagons, etc., could be replaced with 
tires to the farmers’ (and the tire 
makers’) advantage. 


4.,000,000th Frigidaire 

General Motors’ Frigidaire, having 
completed and sold 4,000,000 refriger- 
ators—a half million in the past year— 
is not resting on its laurels. News- 
paper and magazine copy reaching “‘as 
many as 50,000,000 readers in one 
week” is already beginning, handled 
by Lord & Thomas. 

Daily and Sunday journals in 141 
cities, This Week, The American 
Weekly, and a score of magazines are 
being employed. The “meter-miser” 
is getting top mention, as well as 
“storage-ability,”’ “protectability,” “de- 
pend-ability,” and “‘save-ability.” 


Steel in Color 

U. S. Steel Corp. broke the first of 
a new series of two-page spreads in 
four-color bleed in §.E.P. and Collier's. 
Other publications are to follow on a 
staggered schedule. At least half of 
the campaign is to be in full color, as 

(Continued on page 475) 
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In the light of recent and terrify- 
ing events 


we probably need one 
more government bureau--for Flood- 
Drought Relief—to be known by 
those three famous initials, FDR. 

Reminder to advertisers with a dig- 
nity complex. Copy can be so cir- 
cumspect as to be circumscribed. 

* * * 

Lew Conarroe can remember when 

Melba was the toast of the town. 
* * & 

And Russ Peterson thinks the 
Spanish war might now be over if 
the leaders didn’t think truce was 
stranger than friction. 

* * * 

Sign: “Rent Will Improve Albert 
M. Greenfield & Co.”” Financially, at 
least. In fairness, let me say the 
copy was on three separate lines. 

When the new suit came home, 
there was an envelope peeping from 
the upper-left pocket. I drew it forth, 
wondering the while about its wed- 
ding whiteness, its patrician feel. A 
neat card was enclosed, reading: ‘De- 
livery does not discharge nor com- 
plete our responsibility. Should any 
dissatisfaction of any kind arise later, 
please bring it to our attention. The 
only wrongs we cannot right are 
those we do not know about.” It 
was signed, “Jacob Reed’s Sons.’”’ I 
think that's a pretty shrewd bit of 
post-sale selling. It could be used by 
almost any business. 

* * & 

Which reminds me of a sometimes 
painful truth: Your advertising in 
national publications is as good as the 
dealers who represent you, and no 
better. Remember this when some 
one tries to sell you space in a busi- 
ness paper. That’s the place to im- 
prove your position with the people 
who really contact your public. 

* * a 


From Kansas City, Ken Force re- 
ports that Excelsior Springs Beverages 
are on the boards with the slogan: 
“For Social Security.” 

ok kk * 

Speaking of Social Security, the 
day our weekly pay-envelopes were 
nicked, the office Democrats howled 
as loud as the rest of us. ‘‘For the 
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first time, I’m sorry I'm a Democrat,” 
said a Georgia man. ‘‘Hooray for 
Landon,” said a Missouri lad. Well, 
they asked for it, as 1 said the night 
of November 3. 

“You Only Live Once’’ was good 
cinema but poor syntax. 

Kensil Bell thinks the whisky 
people could promote their firewater 
during Winter's blasts with the line: 
“Get weather-tight!” 

* * * 

Host, who is in a contest, to guest: 

“You'll smoke Old Golds and /ike 


! 


‘em! 
ok ob BS 
A correspondent comes through 
with a bang-up slogan for 1847 Rog- 
ers Bros. silverware: “The Year-Mark 
Is the Ear-Mark.” That’s handing it 
to ‘em on a silver platter. 
* * * 
Ford will fight reckless driving 
with a line: “The nut that holds the 


wheel.”” Over the air, sing-song 
verses will be chanted like a patter- 
chorus, to piano accompaniment. 


Sounds like good psychology. Maybe 

we can boo fools off the drivet’s seat. 

Certainly, they have resisted all sane 

appeals to reason. 
8 * % 

“Guitarist gets life for slaying 
flutist."—Headline. In durance vio- 
lin, or something. 

ft 

Picking up a favorite volume re- 
cently, “Pot-Shots from Pegasus,” by 
the late Keith Preston, my thumb 
fell upon one of those priceless 
couplets of his. It deserves wider 
circulation: ““A modernist married a 
fundamentalist wife. She led him a 
catechism and dogma life.” 

* * * 

We need more headlines like that 
old-timer, long a favorite with me: 
“Throw away your truss.’” What ails 
the present generation of copy-writ- 
ers? Are we men—or Mickey 
Mice? * * * 


Here's a better-than-fair headline by 
Kleenex: “Don’t put a cold in your 
pocket.” 

Copy dope: Many an alleged writer 
is one. 


Philadelphia's 
advertises: 
others.” 


Bijou (burlesque) 

“This show outstrips all 

I get it. Teaser advertising. 
* * & 

Clever theme-line by Wes Ecoff 
for Trenton’s Blakely Laundry: “Do 
you play bridge—or Bridget—on 
washday?””’ 

ee 

Mr. Roosevelt takes the position 
that Justice may be blind, but it 
needn’t have a// the infirmities of old 


age. 
* * * 

I have a question for Dale Carnegie: 
How do you get it over to a fellow 
that he snores, without earning his 
secret ill-will? 

* * * 

Tea is being advertised as a mild 
sleeping potion, if I read the copy 
correctly. My personal experience does 
not check with the claim. I find tea 
as stimulating as coffee. My own 
trouble is not in getting to sleep, but 
in getting time in which to try the 
idea of getting to sleep. 

* * 


If this keeps up, I'll have to yank 
out that paragraph about the need for 
better headlines. Here’s a cute one by 
the local phone company, featuring the 
trouble-shooter: ‘I’m always looking 
for trouble.” 

ae s 

Copy-writing looks so easy, I like 
to remind non-professionals now and 
then of a fundamental truth about 
“words”: “They're all in the diction- 
ary—the trick is to put them together.” 

oo. # 

Understand a Peoria distiller came 
out with a label: “Wally Whisky—Fit 
for a King,” but that the FACA talked 
him out of it. Probably said: “Don’t 
be a simp, Son.” 

* * x 

Few modern inventions intrigue me 
as the teletype does. The asides during 
waits are fun. For instance, these 
samples of actual teletype talk: ““How’s 
the weather in the Quaker City?’ 
“Lousy.” “Did you finish reading 
‘How to Win Friends’?” ‘Half way 
thru. Have too many friends now.” 

:2 * 

This question of age and mental fit- 
ness gives me a pain in the neck. I 
know some lads who are dodos in their 
early thirties; some men past 70 (and 
one past 80!) who are keen as a knife. 
The late “Pop” Hanna, of Ayer’s copy 
department, who died last year at 77, 
was easily the youngest in the gang. 
His copy was still first-class. And no 
one could get the point of a robust 
story quicker than “Pop” or enjoy it 
more. Phooey on firms that employ 
only “child labor!” 

T. HARRY THOMPSON. 
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Ten Purchasing Agents Tell 
How to Kill a Sale 


As told by them to 


MANDUS 


“If there is any statement a salesman can 
use which kills a sale quicker than “You're 

@ dbdsolutely wrong about that,’ I'd like to 
hear what it is.” 


2. ‘My pet peeve is the salesman who assures 


me: ‘Of course, if you want something cheaper, 
I can give it to you, too.’” 


3. “It seems to me that the average salesman 
wouldn’t have a language at all if the words, ‘con- 
tact,’ ‘set-up,’ ‘reaction,’ ‘chisel,’ ‘in (or out of) 
the picture,’ and ‘allowance’ were taken away from 
him. Weren't salesmen sent to school along with 
the rest of America?” 


4. ‘‘'I just happened to be down this way and 
I dropped in,’ is my idea of how to kill any pros- 
pects for a sale. Such a feeble subterfuge is an 
apology for either his merchandise or himself, and 
usually for both.” 

* ok ox 

5. “The salesman who tacks a ‘see?’ or a ‘do 
you understand,’ on the end of every sentence in 
his sales talk doesn’t get an order from me. I’m 
too busy waiting for that everlasting suffix. One 
salesman went so far as to vary this by repeatedly 
asking, ‘Do you get me?’ I didn’t!” 

6. “The P.A. gets pretty tired of frankness 
-—salesman variety. Just as soon as I hear that 
little word ‘frankly,’ I’m wary. What's he trying 
to put over? ‘Frankly, I'd like to see you play 
with us...’ “To be frank with you, this is... 
‘Frankly, yes.’ ‘Speaking very frankly...’ I be- 
lieve in watching out when a salesman gets frank 
with me!” 


= 


“A little slang goes a long way. I don't 
like to deal with a man—or his house—who uses 
slang in lieu of speech. It seems to me that all 
day long I have to listen to assertions that ‘our 
line is tops,’ or ‘this line is going to town.’ Sales- 
men assure me that they are ‘dishing out all the 
dirt’—that they are absolutely giving me the ‘low- 
down.’ I’ve even had a man call me ‘my fran’!” 

8. “I don’t ask that a salesman know all the 
finer rules of grammar in order to sell me mer- 
chandise. Still, I find myself favoring a man, be- 
cause I naturally think more of his merchandise, 
when he can speak the king’s English. The objec- 
tive ‘whom’ seems to be completely missing, for 


BRIDSTON 


instance. ‘Who did you talk to?’ ‘Who did you 
give it to?’ A nicely dressed young man told me 
that he was sorry that he ‘had went out’ before I 
telephoned him. And a lot of bright young fel- 
lows should brush up on ‘seen’ and ‘saw’ usages.’’ 
* * * 

9. ‘Speech quickly labels the man who sells 
soft soap, not merchandise. ‘Your pleasure is our 
pleasure’; ‘I know that you have the interests of 


your house at heart...’ ‘A person who is as keen 
as you are will appreciate that...’ And after all, 
my job is to buy merchandise!” 


10. “My pet peeve is the this-is-just-between- 
you-and-me salesman. He’s almost as bad as the 
I-wouldn't-want-this-to-get-around type or the 
don’t-tell-anybody-that-I-said-this,-but—!"’ 


Photo from Ferdinand §. Hirsh. 
““Of course, if you want something cheaper, I can 
give it to you, too” puts murder in my heart.” 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 
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. and Hiram Walker’s world-wide 
popularity. 


Prot. Jim Crack in Lions’ Den 


Lifts Old Ameriean Sales 600% 


S if it were not enough that 
whisky can give you a very 
good glow, several distillers 
lately have implied that their 

whisky alone will cool you in Summer, 
or lengthen your life, or add to your 
discretion and sensibilities, make you 
a cosmopolite, cause you to vibrate on 
the same plane as Thomas Jefferson, 
and generally go far toward restoring 
your lost self-respect—and manhood. 

Prof. Jim. Crack went to work last 
October, to puncture a few of such 
illusions. 

With so many distillers busy empha- 
sizing what their whisky could do, 
American Distilling Co., of Pekin, IIl., 
decided that they could win respect— 
and sales—by pointing to some of the 
things which their Old American 
straight bourbon whisky could not do. 

They created the Professor and put 
him to work weekly as an advertising 
cartoon character in newspapers, to do 
the pointing. 

Perhaps the professor may be per- 
mitted to pause for a moment, now, to 
point with pride. Old American’s 

sales today are 600% larger than they 
were at the start of the national cam- 
paign. 

The purpose was not merely to re- 
duce some competitors’ claims to a 
proper state of absurdity—and in the 

rocess to help rationalize the whole 
sessed of whisky advertising—but to 
sell Old American. 

American Distilling has been in 
existence since 1892. In its present 
form it is the result of a consolidation, 
in 1928, of four old-line distilleries. 
Russell Brown is president; Harry 
Dunning, executive vice-president. 

The company manufactures a com- 
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American Distilling Company cleverly capitalizes certain 


doubtful claims made by competitors to create a campaign 


that amuses consumers while it sells. 


plete line of all types of liquors—rye, 
bourbon, corn and blended whisky, 
gins, cordials, etc. Some of its brands 
were well known before prohibition. 
With repeal, however, it marketed pri- 
marily in bulk and under private 
labels, with less emphasis on its own 
brands. 

This, it was explained, was due to 
the fact that demand at that time was 
so great that American found it could 
do little more than satisfy bulk and 
private label customers. Also, an ex- 
ecutive of the company told SM, “We 
did not want to spend money promot- 
ing any brand until we felt the whisky 
was old enough to warrant our recom- 
mending it to the public.” 

From December, 1933, until last 
Summer, American produced about 
one-fourth of all the tax-paid whisky 
in this country. During this period 
they tested a number of their brands. 
(All the brands except Supreme rye 
and bourbon whiskies, six years old, 
are in the popular price range.) 

The tests showed that Old American 
brand had greatest volume possibilities 
and that newspapers were the “best 
medium” for promoting it. The com- 
pany found that newspapers, “as an 
exclusive advertising medium, _per- 
mitted them to concentrate advertising 
and selling in areas where distribu- 
tion warranted, and to coordinate ad- 
vertising and sales with maximum 
efficiency.” 


Further studies, in 
with Hanff-Metzger, Inc., advertising 
agency, “seemed to support a cartoon 
campaign. People drink in order to 
feel better, to be in better humor, to 
enjoy life more. Advertising which 
puts them in that frame of mind seems 
to belong. 

“Cartoon advertising within the 
limitations of the newspaper page pro- 
vides the element which, perhaps, has 
made radio a success. It provides en- 
tertainment and sugar-coats the adver- 
tising message. A campaign centered 
around a cartoon character also permits 
definite tie-in at point of sale. 

“A study of what other distillers 
were doing convinced American that 
whisky advertising probably was 
headed down a dangerous alley. It 
was therefore decided to adopt ‘Prof. 
Jim Crack and His Amazing Discover- 
ies, to show what whisky is and is 
not, and what it can and cannot do.” 

The Old American campaign began 
October 1 in newspapers of Arkansas, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri 
and Wisconsin. Within 30 days it 
was running in 237 newspapers in 27 
states. Since January 1 the list has 
been increased to 250 newspapers in 
33 states, and weekly insertions have 
been stepped up from 237 to 300 
lines. 

Today, SM was told, Old American 
has won 609% distribution in all states 
where liquor is sold and is being sold 


cooperation 
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in almost 100% of the ‘‘wet” markets. 

The Professor is a plump, baldish, 
near-sighted, earnest little character. 
He proves in turn, through his ‘““Amaz- 
ing Discoveries,” that Old American 
“won't grow hair on a billiard ball’; 
that it “won't keep the old year from 
running out”; nor “make a goose lay 
a golden egg.” 

More specifically, with one eye on 
the “Green Hell of Guiana” campaign 
of Calvert last Summer, the Professor 
showed that Old American will not 
“make a polar bear feel at home in the 
tropics.” He had Schenley’s Wilken 
Family in mind when he pointed out 
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PROF. JIM CRACK’S AMAZING DISCOVERIES 


PROP UM CAA PROVES THAT OLD AMERICAN WHISKEY 
WONT SwEETEN & SOUR NOTE. _ 


SUT HE DOES PROVE IT MAKES & 
HONEY OF & ORINK J 
. 


STRAIGHT RYE AND STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES 


THE AMERICAN DISTILLING CO., 


Schenley’s “Marks-of-Merit” come in for 
some gentle ribbing, too. 


that although Old American ‘‘won’t 
keep too many cooks from spoiling the 
family broth . . . most families enjoy 
its full flavor in mixed drinks or 
straight.” 

Seagram recently introduced Silver 
Dollar whisky (personified by Cowboy 
“Silver Dollar’ Brady). This brand 
inadvertently became the basis for 
Prof. Jim Crack’s finding that Old 
American “won't make a drug store 
cowboy feel at home’’ on the store’s 
“range.” Several distillers who have 
employed ‘‘magic’’ premiums—Olde- 
tyme, Seagram, etc.—were kidded in 
one ad which proved, beyond doubt, 
that Old American could not pull a 
rabbit out of a hat. 

Johnnie Walker and Hiram Walker, 
among others, have said a lot about 
their world-wide popularity. The Pro- 
fessor's answer to this, in ten lan- 
guages, is that “there are a lot of 
people in the world who don’t know 
good whisky.” 

Every ad emphasizes the professor's 
“famous test’ for Old American— 
which is, ‘Pour some in a glass—and 
drink it!” 

Many ideas for the cartoon series 
were received from consumers. The 
polar bear strip, for example, was sub- 
mitted by Richard Himber, radio or- 
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chestra leader. Others used have come 


from people in Colorado, Illinois, 
California, Wisconsin, Texas, Con- 
necticut, New York, etc. Vincent 


Lopez, orchestra leader, submitted one 
about Old American’s inability to 
“make a lion lie down with a lamb.” 

Artist’s original drawing was sent to 


each. 


Sometimes the reference to another 
distiller is simply in a little touch 
which consumers may not recognize, 
but which dealers may enjoy pointing 
out to their customers. (The profes- 
sor, incidentally, ties up nicely i in point 
of sale material. There is 2 timely 
variety of this.) 

(Continued on page 479) 


U.S. Acts to “Suspend” Kessler 
in Fight on Phoney Liquor Claims 


N February 9 and 10, in large 
space in newspapers of Cleve- 
land, Washington, Philadel- 
phia and other markets, Julius 

Kessler Distilling Co.—affiliate of 
Seagram-Distillers Corp.— introduced a 
new whisky advertising theme. 

The headline was: ‘How You Can 
Get a Better Job!” 

Julius Kessler, 82-year-old ‘‘dean of 
the liquor industry,” told “true 
stories,” with photographs, of ‘‘men 
who have stepped ahead by keen think- 
ing.” Kessler’s blended whisky, he 
added, is blended “especially for men 
like you, who drink sensibly and want 
to step ahead faster.” 

On February 11, W. S. Alexander, 
the Federal Alcohol Administrator, an- 
nounced issuance of an order to the 
Kessler company, ‘‘to show cause why 
its distilling and rectifying permits 
should not be suspended” for alleged 
violation of provisions of the FAA 
advertising regulations. 

Thus the FAA has started to make 
good its threat to check what it be- 
lieves to be a tendency toward “‘exag- 
gerated claims” in liquor copy—par- 


Also cited were the paragraph: 


“Julius Kessler has made and sold 
more whisky than any other living man. 
He has started thousands of men on 
the road to business success.” 

And ‘Keep keen! Keep to Kessler’s!’’ 

Altogether the Administrator found 
eight different things, ‘‘separately and 
in conjunction with one another,” that 
are “‘misleading’’ in that advertisement. 
They are misleading, he said, because 
they “convey the impression that the 
use of the product advertised will en- 
able the users thereof to acquire a 
‘bright, keen mind, etc., and aid 
them ‘on the road to success.” 

Mr. Alexander concluded by point- 
ing out that since FAA advertising 
regulations went into effect last Au- 
gust, the Administration “has endeav- 
ored to procure conformity with 
regulatory requirements through co- 
operative action.” 

It has decided now, however, to take 
more decisive and more drastic action; 
and will “‘rigidly enforce the provi- 
sions of the regulations by proceedings 
for the suspension and revocation of 
permits.” 
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ticularly with reference 
to supposed “health-giv- 
ing qualities” and ‘‘bene- 


ficial effects.” 

It intends also, Mr. 
Alexander said, to fight 
a “trend ... toward dis- 
paragement of competi- 
tors’ products.” 

if need be—after giv- 
ing alleged transgressors Tne na 
an opportunity to justify 
themselves — it will put 
them out of the liquor 


keen coed every eure 


business. 


The Administrator cit- 
ed from the Kessler ad- 
vertisement several 
“statements, designs and 
devices.” Among these 
were the headline, and 
the lines about the men 
“who have stepped ahead 
by keen thinking” and 


"HOW YOU CAN GETA 
BETTER JOB!" we 


Soys JULIUS KESSLER. ..62-rem-cid Deas of the Bistiting Imteviry 
“Here are true stories of men whe have stepped ahead 
by heen thinking. Read them. They'll help you.” 


KESSLER'S PRIVATE BLEND =A Blended Whishey = ane 


P KEEP KEEN! KEEP TO (ESSIEN 


about the whisky “blend- 
ed especially for them.” fx it 


“misleading” 


and conveying a wrong impression? 
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Divided side of the Needles truck opens outward, t6 provide canopy and additional 
floor space for a stage or speakers’ stand. 


Amateur Shows Help Build Volume 
for West Texas Tire Distributor 


AKING a leat from 
book, B. E. 

Brunswick tire 

Lubbock, 
amateur talent shows that win prestige 
and profits for his firm. His sound 
truck, with amplifiers which can be 
heard as far as three-quarters of a mile, 


Major 
Needles, 


distributor, of 


Bowes 


Tex., is putting on 


is present at every county fair or com- 
munity social event in his 200-mile 
territory. 

People in the Texas plains area are 
much addicted to Old Settlers’ Re- 
unions, Frontier Days, barbecues, and 
similar gatherings. Although attend- 
ance was large, the entertainment was 
generally poorly organized. With 
these facts in mind, Distributor 
Needles invested $5,000 in a com- 
pletely equipped sound truck. 

He let it be known that the truck 
was available without cost for any big 
public celebration. Four members of 
his organization manned the truck: A 
radio technician, two singers and musi- 
cians, and H, C. Hutto, advertising 
manager. The assignment was merely 
spare time work for them. 

After two or three appearances, 
mayors, chambers of commerce, county 
officials, and retail tire dealers began 
requesting the truck for specific dates. 
The Needles staff planned all enter- 
tainment, obtaining amateur talent 
from various sections of the territory, 
and always including some performers 
from the town and county visited. 
Prize money went to the amateurs, not 
to the Needles director. 

As many as 42,000 people have seen 
the show in a single day. While the 
truck is in transit the cast composes or 
adapts songs, playlets, and jokes tying- 
in with the event and mentioning local 
celebrities. Governor James V. Allred 
is among the notables who have 
spoken from the truck’s stage, formed 
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by drop-sides. Lighting equipment 
makes possible night programs. 
Newspaper cooperation is assured in 
the community where programs are 
given. Advertising in local papers is 
paid for by Needles, though local re- 


tailers are brought forward conspicu- 
ously. Hundreds of columns of free 
publicity, front page pictures, and edi- 
torials have resulted. 

Tire retailers have readily taken on 
the Brunswick line as the upshot of 
all this advertising and good will. 

At each presentation the audience is 
invited to write to Needles, in Lub- 
bock, or to their local Brunswick tire 
dealer for a picture of the reunion, or 
whatever the event happens to be. 
Special songs about the celebration are 
also distributed free. Both pictures 
and songs carry a Needles ad. A 
mailing list of 30,000 automobile own- 
ers has been compiled in this way. As 
many as 1,600 requests have come 
from a single small town for a picture. 

In less than a year Needles charged 
off the truck’s cost to advertising at 
less than 1% of gross. The firm is 
now operating five retail stores of its 
own; and more than 200 active Bruns- 
wick dealers are retailing tires through- 
out West Texas. From virtual obscurity, 
the Brunswick brand has come up with 
the leaders in that trade territory. 


Historical Pageant Jumps 
Houbigant’s Perfume Sales 


OUBIGANT, INc., is sky- 
rocketing perfume sales with 
itinerant display and depart- 
ment store set-up pretentious 

enough to vie with promotions of the 
best of Fifth Avenue shops. Last 
Fall, Pierre Harang, Houbigant’s sales 
manager, and Emil D. Gutcheon, 
western manager, conceived the idea 
of dramatizing the romance and his- 
tory of perfume through the ages. To 
make the American woman more ap- 
preciative of the research work, ex- 
pert labor and costly materials that 
go into the fabrication of fine per- 
fumes would sell her more of the 
‘rare’ essence. Thereupon was born 
the Houbigant ‘Historical Pageant of 
Perfumes.” 

An artistic creation throughout, the 
pageant is the work of Millard Sheets, 
noted artist and designer. Eight win- 
dow displays, center aisle positions 
inside the store to display the Houbi- 
gant line, salesgirls in quaint French 
peasant costumes, together with a 
smart bit of publicity directed at 
Junior Leagues, prominent socialites, 
art critics, etc., have attracted custom- 
ers to the five stores that to date have 
staged the exhibit: Rich's, in At- 
lanta (now showing), Miller and 
Rhodes, Richmond; Filene’s, Boston; 
Bullock's, Los Angeles; and The 


Emporium, San Francisco. From At- 
lanta the display will go south to 
Florida, then west to the Coast, stop- 
ping for ten days’ shows in one depart- 
ment store in each of a number of 
cities en route. 

Prefacing the appearance of the 
display in a city, Houbigant sends out 
educational and “oddity” notes on per- 
fume to its salesmen in the territory, 
to the merchandiser and the newspap- 
ers. Also offered are suggested adver- 
tising copy and lay-outs, special news 
releases to art critics, suggestions for 
the use of the radio in broadcasting 
the event. Then arrangements are 
made with Junior Leaguers to act as 
ushers for the pageant (Houbigant 
even donates the proceeds of the first 
day to the debutante’s charity fund) 
with some prominent woman of the 
city to unveil the Houbigant statue. 

In the eight window displays Hou- 
bigant has included a part of its 
$150,000 collection of rare perfume 
bottles, invoices and ingredients of 
historical interest. In direct contrast 
a “‘laboratory’” window, containing 
over 1,000 different products, includ- 
ing essences, raw materials, etc., shows 
a modern set-up of perfume ingredi- 
ents. And artistic feats within them- 
selves are the impressionistic French, 
Bulgarian, Lilac Time, Presence, and 
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Gardenia windows that complete the 
show window display and the 15- 
foot statue of balsa wood, brilliantly 
lighted in green neon and placed in 
the store’s center aisle, symbolizes ar- 
tistically “woman in the process of 
self adornment.” 

During the ten days that the “'‘pag- 
eant’’ is showing in a store, Houbigant 
holds a series of historical afternoons. 
On one, interested customers watch 
the preparation, in a miniature labora- 
tory set up for the occasion, of famous 
perfumes that were the favorites of fa- 
mous historical characters. Original 
recipes are used (Queen Elizabeth’s 
favorite perfume was made of eight 
grains of musk, eight spoonsful of rose 
water, mixed together with one-quar- 
ter teaspoon of sugar, boiled for five 
hours and then strained). Another 
afternoon is devoted to the history of 
perfume in France, another in Bul- 
garia. 

In short, Houbigant is holding a 
social function in the department 
stores that exhibit its display. And the 
interest aroused through the presen- 
tation of perfume through the ages, 
from Cleopatra to Miss America 1937, 
is telling—not only in the perfume 
sales of department stores sponsoring 
the ‘Historical Pageant of Perfumes” 
but even in the drug store around the 
corner. 


Ho Drama in Displays: (Top) One of 

the windows of the Houbigant “His- 
torical Pageant of Perfumes,” a dramatic 
presentation of the romance and history 
of perfume through the ages, this “Rose” 
window is a modernistic impression of a 
Bulgarian scene. Millard Sheets designed 

the pageant. 


HM Luxury: Perfume bottles in gold fili- 
gree, dating from the era before the 
French Revolution, are part of the His- 
torical window of the Houbigant display. 
Inside the store interested customers 
watch distillation of one of the perfumes 
that filled these bottles, smell the inferior 
essence that Napoleon used, contrast it 
with Houbigant’s improvement. 


HiLa France: Artist Sheets achieved 

another modernistic impression in 
this window display, depicting a typical 
French peasant scene. As a tie-up, the 
store showing the pageant holds “French 
afternoon,” corrals Junior League mem- 
bers to usher, and calls in local art critics. 


Hi Historical Note: Two invoices from 

Houbigant to Napoleon and perfume 
containers from boudoirs of famous great 
ladies of the time attract more than 
perfume-minded crowds. This is another 
seene from the Historical window and a 
part of the valuable Houbigant collection. 
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More Aggressive Marketing 
Pulls Valspar Out of the Red 


States,” in the rear of a blacksmith 
shop at 52 Brattle Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., immortalized in Longfellow’s 
poem, “The Village Blacksmith.” 
Dealers and stockholders, of course, 


Constructive sales helps, emphasis on quality, adequate 
profit for the dealer, astute dramatization of the impervious- 
ness of the product’s biggest sales point, and continuous 


advertising are some of the planks in the sales platform 


through which Valspar has been brought back to profits. 


BY LAWRENCE M. 


ONSOLIDATED net earnings 

of Valspar Corp., New York, 

for the fiscal year ended No- 

vember 30, 1936, were $183,- 
390, Thurlow J. Campbell, president, 
announced last month. This contrasted 
with a loss of $277,596 in the previ- 
ous fiscal year. 

Sales of Valspar’s nationally adver- 
tised products, Mr. Campbell added, 
rose during the year 15% faster than 
those of the entire paint industry. 
Current sales, he said, are running 
“considerably ahead” of those of 1936. 

Last year Valspar, which sells job- 
bers and some 20,000 independent 
dealers through its own men, increased 
the size of its sales and dealer organi- 
zations 25%. It is making a propor- 
tionate increase this year in its national 
advertising budget. 

This sharp improvement in the trend 
of a 105-year-old company, Frank P. 
Connolly, vice-president and sales di- 
rector, told SALES MANAGEMENT, has 
been accomplished not by discarding 
the old organization and policies, but 
by re-shuffling and re-energizing them 
to meet today’s conditions more intelli- 
gently, aggressively and effectively. 
The new has been built on the old. 

The present management, headed by 
Mr. Campbell, Mr. Connolly and 
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George M. Bralla, secretary-treasurer, 
took the helm in October, 1935. Mr. 
Campbell formerly was president of 
Berry Brothers, Inc., Detroit paint 
manufacturer. The others have been 
with Valspar for years. The current 
report covers the first year of their 
joint direction. 

Selling through a wide variety of 
independent retail outlets, Valspar’s 
primary problem was to make its paint, 
varnish and lacquer products profitable 
for the dealers to handle by providing 
an attractive line of worth while and 
uniform products, by protecting the 
dealers by not engaging in retailing on 
its own, and by supporting them with 
consumer acceptance and demand. 

Valspar’s products always have 
ranked high in quality, Mr. Connolly 
said. The tradition of quality has 
kept the company alive and growing 
since two young men, later to become 
Stimson, Valentine & Co., pre- 
decessor to Valspar, made the 
“first varnish to be chemically 
manufactured in the United 
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Evolution: 
sometimes a brunette. 
reasonably up to date, this damsel in the 
Valspar trade mark. See how she has 


cannot eat tradition. 
history of the company led directly to 
consumer and dealer recognition of 
the line. 

Almost from the start, in Boston 
and then New York, the company spe- 
cialized in “ship paints.” It dealt, you 
might say, with paint and water— 
without mixing them. Any skipper 
will tell you that water—particularly 
salt water—is a menace to paint and 
varnish. The firm, then known as 
Valentine & Co., not only tested the 
products against almost all the world’s 
waters—including those of Great Salt 
Lake, the Indian Ocean, the Zuider 
Zee and the Lakes of Killarney—but, 
for the household products, originated 
a boiling water test. 

This test 20 years ago became a trade 
mark. And this trade mark is not only 
perhaps the best known in paint, but 
is one of the most effective in any in- 
dustry, because it dramatizes definitely 
the attributes of the product. 

One thing which the new manage- 
ment did was to emphasize the trade 
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Sometimes she’s a blonde, 
But she’s always 


changed since 1908! 
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Turtles on the Payroll: 


Water, and water creatures, are still working hard for 


Valspar. Their traveling turtles continue to pack crowds in front of dealers’ show 
windows. Just before election, nine turtles appeared in each of two show windows 
in Washington, D. C. Each turtle in the first group bore on his back a letter in the 
name R-O-O-S-E-V-E-L-T, and the second group, the letters in A-L-F L-A-N-D-O-N. Nine 
rocks in each window were lettered to correspond. First person reporting a turtle 
on a rock bearing his letter got $1. Anybody reporting all nine turtles on the right 
rocks got $250. (Nobody did.) The street in front of the store was jammed for days. 


mark—a salesman pouring the boiling 
water on a table while a woman cus- 
tomer looks on, and both of them 
against a “‘ball’” background—several 
times as much as before. 

The new management did not scrap 
it because it was old. They multiplied 
it and brought it up to date because it 
was and is effective. The trade mark 
Originated at a hardware show in 
Philadelphia. A salesman, actually 
demonstrating boiling water on Val- 
spar to a woman, was snapped by a 
photographer. Together they became 
a symbol. The woman has changed 
with the years. Sometimes she is a 
blonde, sometimes a brunette. Yearly 
she is brought up to date to conform 
with the mode. The man remains 
pretty much the same, but he is mod- 
ernized, too. Even the tea-kettle must 
be a late model. 

The present regime has sought also 
to show, by means of display material, 
that the imperviousness of Valspar ap- 
plies not only to one table but to every 
part of a house, outside and in. Boil- 
ing oil has been tried, too. So have 
alcoholic beverages. The product is 
impervious to all, but the company 
would not use the “hooch test” in ad- 
vertising for fear of offending some 
prospects. 

Valspar’s fame was built largely 
through magazine advertising. The 
company advertised right through the 
depression, but not so intensively. For 
a year and a half the company, before 
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the present management, tried radio. 
But Mr. Campbell and Mr. Connolly 
thought that theirs was a visual mes- 
sage. Last year Valspar returned to 
magazines. 

This year a series of four-color ads 
will appear, beginning this month, in 
several national magazines, through 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. Each adver- 
tisement carries a coupon offering up 
to three 35-cent cans of Super Valspar 
for 15 cents each. Consumer also 
must send his dealer's name. The 
coupon policy, also, Mr. Connolly said, 
has been followed for many years. He 
showed one coupon which came in re- 
cently from Ireland, from a magazine 
published ten years ago. Some cou- 
pons lead to unexpectedly large orders. 
Local newspaper advertising also will 
be used. 

One keynote of Valspar’s policies is 
living up to promises. At the sales- 
men’s convention in New York re- 
cently the men were shown how, item 
by item, Valspar had lived up to its 
promises of sales helps in 1936. There 
were about 150 items. Then they were 
shown what they would receive, month 
after month, through 1937. About 
150 more items. 

After that, methods of winning deal- 
ers were dramatized. 

When a Valspar salesman calls on 
a prospective dealer he carries a not- 
too-large stand-up presentation in one 
hand and a good-sized brief case in the 
other. He puts the presentation on 


the counter. It is not large enough to 
“frighten” the dealer. 

The first page shows a typical small 
town. The dealer reads: “This is 
your town.” He is told that “we don’t 
have to go over a lot of statistics which 
you already know.” The dealet’s time 
is saved and his self-respect enhanced 
when Valspar tells him simply: “You 
know the size of your markets and 
what your competitors are doing.’ Be- 
sides, he wants to know only how to 
increase his profits. 

The second page stresses Valspar’s 
policy of ‘“‘merchandising its products 
through the best independent, aggres- 
sive merchants.” 

Then there is a summary of “why 
the independent dealer changes lines.” 
Eleven reasons are cited—some of 
which are “‘lack of manufacturer's abil- 
ity, of national advertising, of sales 
helps, of quality and uniformity in 
product.” Others are incomplete line, 
manufacturer competition through 
company-owned stores, lack of protec- 
tion, and not enough profit. 


11-Point Program 


All these are negative. When the 
dealer has read them the salesman 
takes a separate stand-up card and 
places it alongside. This points out 
that the “Valspar plan will increase 
profits for independent dealers.” 
Eleven positive reasons for changing 
to Valspar appear opposite the eleven 
reasons for changing. 

Some of these reasons are “‘back- 
ground, facilities and management” of 
Valspar; national and local advertis- 
ing; quality and uniformity, complete 
and condensed line; effective sales 
helps; turnover and profit; protection, 
etc. 

The rest of the presentation is a 
brief, largely pictorial elaboration of 
each of these eleven positive points. 
The three top executives are pictured. 
If the dealer seems unusually interested 
in background and facilities, the sales- 
man delves into his brief case and pro- 
duces brochures on history and plants 
and paint-making processes, for the 
prospect to read at his leisure. He 
does not let these interfere with the 
continuity of his story. 

Dealer helps are then shown—copy 
for outdoor posters and newspapers 
over the dealer’s own signature, direct 
mail, displays, etc. There are several 
pages of sales helps. 


Then the national advertising: 
“Millions of messages like these spread 
through America’s magazines.” All 


this, over a long period of years has 
led some to “demand Valspar,” many 
to ‘prefer Valspar,” most to “‘accept 
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Positive & Negative: 
man's equipment. 


Good sales tools are 
In this standard sales presentation one of the important pages 
tells “why the independent dealer changes lines.” 


. SALERs 


an important part of the Valspar sales- 


After showing it, the salesman 


then pulls out, and sets up. a special board which shows eleven reasons for changing 
to Valspar. 


Valspar.’ 


Charts are shown on public 
preference for Valspar in cities rang- 
ing from 31,000 to 1,701,000 popula- 
tion, and the public's ability to remem- 
ber its trade mark better than those of 
nine other paint and varnish brands. 

The salesman shows the prospect 
that the line is complete and condensed 
enough for “you to serve 99% of your 
trade, without excess inventory or 
s-l-o-w movers.” Then the dealer is 
told that “reports from hundreds of 
full-line Valspar dealers show an aver- 
age of five turnovers per year.” In 
the average paint line, it is shown, 
about 35% are low-profit items (lead, 
oil, turpentines, etc.) ; 50% are me- 
dium-profit (house and interior paint, 
etc.), and 15% are high-profit (lac- 
quers, etc.). In the Valspar line, based 
on the same volume, the “low’’ pro- 
portion is cut in half, the “high” 
proportion doubled. 


“You Have a Clear Field” 

Finally, the salesman strikes a note 
very close to the independent dealer's 
heart when he emphasizes, one by one, 
that Valspar does not “operate retail 
stores” and will not open such stores, 
nor sell the mail order houses, nor di- 
rect to painters and institutions, nor 
sell other dealers the same goods 
through affiliates or voluntary chains. 

If the prospect shows exceptional 
interest in several of the 11 points, the 
salesman drops an “elaborating” piece 
of literature on the counter. By the 
time the story has been told the pros- 
pect may be pretty well engulfed by 
literature. But he has not been per- 
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mitted to lose sight of the main points 
of the Valspar story. 

The current procedure in this re 
spect contrasts definitely with the 
former, when in a whopping big 
presentation the salesman had to show 
all the medals Valspar has won, all the 
plants and proving-grounds it has; 
“Valspar in India,” ‘Valspar in Kan- 
sas City,” and Longfellow’s poem 
about the blacksmith, complete in eight 
stanzas. 


Reserve Ammunition 

This way, if the prospect is inter- 
ested in the magazine advertising, the 
salesman can spread fold-out proofs of 
15 ads as many feet across the floor. 
Whether the headline is “You Walk 
3,000 Miles a Year Across Your 
Kitchen Floor—Protect It with Super 
Valspar” or dramatizes the impervious- 
ness of this product to “raging floods,” 
the boiling water test is always very 
evident. 

If he wants to learn of experiences 
of Valspar dealers, 50 signed and re- 
cent letters from glmost as many states 
are shown him. A Chattanooga dealer 
reports sales increases of 3314% in his 
first year since taking on this line. A 
Chicago dealer has found it profitable 
over 25 years. A Lakewood, N. J., 
dealer has gained from it a ‘‘better all- 
around profit.” Atlanta says that “the 
pulling power of the Valspar name 
cannot be overestimated.” Oklahoma 
City: “Your line has given us the 
best turnover of any line of paint 
which we have ever carried during our 
17 years in the paint business. Denver 


finds it “more to our advantage than 
ever’ to order annually by the carload. 

To get a quick picture of consumer 
reactions to paint and paint brands, 
Mr. Connolly hired sidewalk candid 
camera men in New York City, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, Fall River and Boston 
to snap people. The people were told 
they could have their pictures free 
from the studio if they would fill in 
the questions. Valspar got a 50% re- 
turn from this device. In other cities 
college men were employed to make 
surveys. 

The company has widened its line 
to include Valoid, a waterproofing 
material. . A hundred uses have 
been developed for the boiling water 
trade mark, which had not been 
thought of two years ago. 

Valspar’s policies today are policies 
of action. The organization, so to 
speak, is boiling to go. There’s no 
harm in being 105 years old, think 
Messrs. Campbell and Connolly, pro- 
vided you use your age and experience 
not for reminiscing but as a proved 
springboard for action. 


Do Fair Trade Acts 
Stimulate or Curb 
Advertising ? 


Sixteen states now have Fair Trade 
Acts. Twenty others will pass on 
them this year, and the Miller-Tydings 
Bill is expected to pass the Senate soon. 
What, if any, effect will this have on 
newspaper advertising? 

The California experience may give 
a clue. Its act is two years old, and 
in December was validated by the 
Supreme Court. Oklahoma has no 
such act. Studies in the drug and 
toilet goods field made by Media 
Records, Inc., of newspaper linage in 
San Francisco-Los Angeles combined, 
indicate that linage increases when 
loss-leader selling declines, and that 
the greatest upturn comes in the ad- 
vertising of drug stores. 

In the tables that follow, 1934 
linage is the base, 100. 


San Francisco Oklahoma City 
Los Angeles Tulsa 
Department stores, 
drug and toilet 


items only ... 118 99 
112 108 
Drug stores .... 205 159 
142 124 

Manufacturers, 


medical sup- 
plies, drugs and 


toiletry ...... 109 101 
98 112 

Grand total of 
MO. | xsccrcus 131 121 
109 115 
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A- Niagara of Coverage 
Is Still Better Than 
Mississippis of Mileage 


EOPLE, not territory, make 
coverage. 


Niagara will give you more ac- 
tion in a minute than the Mis- 
sissippi in a lifetime. 


The Metropolitan Group, for ex- 
ample, covers more people in 
less territory than media that 

§ cover more territory with fewer 
people. 


Its 6,500,000 to 8000,000* Sun- 
day circulation excels all single 
or group media in both Immen- 
sity and, therefore, Intensity of 
Coverage. 


It spreads THICK, millions more 
than other mediums spread 


Baltimore SUN @ Boston GLOBE e@ Buffalo TIMES e@ Philadelphia INQUIRER 
Chicago TRIBUNE @ Detroit NEWS e New York NEWS e Pittsburgh PRESS 
Cleveland PLAIN DEALER e S:. Louis GLOBE-DEMOCRAT e Washington STAR 
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THIN! ... concentrating in that 
Twenty-State Northeastern area 
where 60% of the people live 
and are responsible for 67% of 
all the retail merchandise sold. 


Its enormous circulation is liter- 
ally a Niagara of Concentrated 
Coverage ...a boiling, sales- 
fed cauldron of product-oppor- 
tunity ... whereas the limited 
circulations of the Mississippis 
of Mileage grow thinner the 
further they go. 


Which shall it be?... Mileage 
or Coverage?... Vegetation or 
People? ... Scenery or Sales? 
...Long Distance Journeys that 


Tire or Short Haul Jaunts in 
Markets that Jell? 


It gets lonely on the Mississippi. 


But there are no dull moments at the Falls! 


Gravure 
— eekly 
Color Additional or alternate papers 


Metropolitan Boston HERALD e Buffalo COURIER-EXPRESS 

cae Detroit FREE PRESS e New York HERALD TRIBUNE 

Newspapers, Inc. St. Louis POSP-DISPATCH @ Washington POST 
New Yo 


« Chicago 


THE LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD-FROM 6; TO MORE THAN 8 MILLION FAMILIES* 


* with additional or alternate papers 
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Who Are the Most Likely 
Victims for People Who Can’t— 
or Won t—Pay Their Debts? 


OES the great American public 
feel less squeamish about de- 
frauding some debtors out of 
proper payment than others? 

Or do they feel pretty much the same 
sense of responsibility to all to whom 
they owe money ? 

Market Research Corporation of 
America interviewed 100 men and 
100 women in greater New York to 
find the answer to these questions. 
Work was done, as usual in these sur- 
veys, under the direction of Percival 
White and Pauline Arnold. 

Tabulation of answers to the various 
questions indicates that the respondents 
lean strongly to the belief that some 
classes of debtors deserve—or get— 
much less consideration from the pub- 
lic than others. They feel differently 
about large and small companies, for 
example, and most people believe 
the American public has less compunc- 
tion about defrauding the telephone 
company or the government (on tax 
debts) than other classes of business. 

The responses having to do with 
falsification of income tax returns, 
publicity of income tax figures, and 
penalties for those who defraud the 
government, are particularly interest- 
ing. 

The questions asked, and the tabu- 
lations of returns, follow: 


Table 1 


Do people feel the same about evading 
payments to large companies and evad- 
ing payments to small dealers? 


Number Percentage 


Feel the same........ 90 45 
Feel different........ 94 47 
Don’t know......... 16 8 
J ES ae — 100 


Forty-seven per cent of the popula- 
tion (or at least this cross section of 
it) admit a difference in point of view. 
Variations by sex or by economic status 
are unimportant. About half of these 
think it more common for people to 
evade the large companies. The prin- 
cipal reasons given are as follows: 


“Large companies don’t need the 
money as much as small ones”... 66% 
“No personal relations between com- 
pany and individual”........... 14“ 


The other reasons have to do with 
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The public conscience plays 
decided favorites in matters 
involving debt settlement, 
this survey reveals. If some- 
one has to lose, both men 


and women would rather 


“beat” the ‘phone company 
or the Income Tax Bureau 


than other types of debtors. 


ease of accomplishment and the degree 
of injury. The reasons for thinking 
that people are more likely to evade 
payments to small companies are all 
of this latter kind, chief among them 
being: 

et i ¢£ ff eee eee 60% 
“Easier” .ccccccccccccccocsecces 22" 


There is an interesting sex differ- 
ence in respect to the distinction be- 
tween large and small companies. 
Some 59% of the men and only 35% 
of the women admit that people do 
feel differently. Of the 59 men 
among the 100 samples, 20, or 32%, 
think it is more probable that people 
will evade payments to large com- 
panies; while of the 35 women, 29, 
or 83%, take this point of view. 
This is clearly the result of differ- 
ences in market experience. 


Table 2 


Which of the following do people gen- 
erally think it is all right to get the 
better of? 

Men Women Total 


No. % No. % No. % 
Telephone company 29 3 22 42 51 40 
Income tax....... 16 23 22 42 38 30 
Their grocer...... 21 28 11 21 32 25 
Railroad fare...... 15 2¢ 15 29 30 24 


Accident Insurance. 17 23 12 23 29 23 
Members of the 


“aoe FF 2 16 13 
EE sadanaens 1 1 4 8 > -«£ 
.) sere 75 100 52 100 127 100 
Don't know or none 25 48 73 


The income tax ranks high as a 
preferred type of evasion among the 
women but not among the men. It 


is interesting to note the sex difference 
also in respect to “Members of the 
Family.” The telephone company 
seems to be considered fair game by 
a large proportion of both sexes. 

However, the same people who are 
willing by their opinions to admit a 
tolerance toward income tax evasion 
do feel that it is an offense that should 
be punished by fines but not by im- 
prisonment. 


Table 3 


Do you think the government should fine 
those who falsify their tax returns? 
Men Women Total 


Should fine....... 93 93 90 90 183 91 

Should not fine.... 5 5 > re = ¢ 

Don't know....... 2 2 3 3 5 3 

Toral ............ 100 100 100-196 200 100 
Table 4 


Do you think the government should im- 
prison those who falsify their tax re- 
turns? 


No. % No. % No. % 
Should imprison... 25 25 25 25 50 25 
Should not imprison 70 70 59 59 129 64 
Don’t know....... 5 5 16 16 21 11 
Total ............ 100 100 100 100 200 100 


It is interesting that there still is 
a strong feeling against publication of 
returns. However, there is also a not 
inconsiderable minority who feel that 
income tax publicity is desirable. 


Table 5 


Should the government make public the 
amount of income tax paid by everyone? 


No. % 
No one......... cscxua ae 60 
ee 49 24 
Those whe pay high taxes. 21 11 
ee 10 5 
. Svlieitians hase ns . 200 100 


The Next Survey 


Buying habits of motorists are 
the subject of the next MRCA sur- 
vey, to appear in the March 15 
issue of Sates ManacemMent. In- 
vestigators interviewed nearly a 
thousand motorists as they drove 
into gas stations. What they 
bought — how much mileage they 
had on their cars—where they 
habitually purchase tires and bat- 
teries—these are some of the ques- 
tions they answered. 
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" LONG DISTANCE may be all right 
for BIG businesses- but not for ME ” 


but C8 | A ‘ also 


@ A manufacturer and distribu- @ A chemical manufacturer in- 


tor of eye-glass lenses, disturbed sures full truck loads and speeds 


by slow, costly collections, tried deliveries by systematic tele- 


Long Distance calls to overdue 
customers. Tactful telephone dis- 
cussions with persons in author- 
ity brought prompt payment 
from seven of the first ten cus- 
tomers called. Toll charges were 
lessthan2 Yofthe$2500collected. 


and 

@ A Missouri plumbing supply 
house reports that a large part of 
its business develops from “col- 
lect” Long Distance telephone 
calls made by customers and lists 
these figures for six successive 
months: 

Business Telephone Cost 

$ 711.48 

1456.03 

1649.09 


1529.09 
3137.76 


. 
a 9 qin 
@ The division sales manager of 
an electro-plating equipment 


phone calls. When orders are re- 
ceived for less than a full load, 
the sales department telephones 
the ordering concerns and other 
customers along the route for 
orders enough to fill the truck. 
Sales are increased and costs cut. 


another 
@ The partners in an advertising 
film firm have eliminated hit-or- 
miss sales trips by telephoning 
ahead for appointments. This 
secures more and better inter- 
views, allows better planning of 
trips, reduces waiting time, avoids 
useless visits. On a typical one- 
week trip, 114 days were saved 
at a telephone cost of $5.45. 


2619.09 J company spends much of his 
time in the field answering in- 
quiries. By telephoning his divi- 
sion office daily, he learns of new 
leads, follows them faster, often 
avoids expensive “back-track- 
ing.” Savings much more than 


cover telephone costs. 


Maye we’ve talked too much about how large companies use Long Distance telephone service. Some 
people may have the idea that small businesses don’t need it or can’t employ it economically. ... 
Actually, businesses of all sizes have pretty much the same basic problems. And Long Distance 
is so fast, so convenient that it saves just as many days and dollars in proportion 


for small businesses as it does for big businesses. ...A few actual instances are given 


above. You can probably apply Long Distance to your own business just as profitably. 
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Feed Firm Sponsors “Eat More 
Eggs” Drive to Aid Farmers 


An advertising campaign run wholly in the interests of its poultry- 


men customers draws plaudits and more sales for Albers Bros. 


F poultrymen can increase their 
sales of eggs, they will be in- 
creasingly better and better cus- 
tomers for feeds, reasoned the 


Albers Bros. Milling Co., Seattle, 
manufacturers of a line of livestock 
and poultry feeds. Result of their 


pondering: A new Eat More Eggs 
campaign, to help the poultryman 
with his sales problem—selling more 
eggs and at a better price. The Al- 
bers procedure: Asking the people 
who produce eggs to distribute educa- 
tional material on eggs and egg-eating, 
while the feed company footed the 


bills. 


How Farmer-Help Pays 


The Eat More Eggs promotion, 
however, is but the latest step in its 
farmer-help program, which was 
launched six years ago. At that time 
the company, which distributes its 
products the length of the Pacific 
Coast, as well as in Arizona, Nevada, 
Idaho and Hawaii, invested $15,000 
in an experimental and research sta- 
tion to help its customers solve their 
problems. Since then many an addi- 
tion has been made to the original in- 
vestment. Merton Moore, head of 
this division, has added to his staff 
of experts—has increased the Albers 
facilities for helping poultryman and 
rancher to decrease mortality, fight 
disease, step up production levels—in 
short, make more money by better 
methods of farm management. 

As a sales program, from the Al- 
bers’ viewpoint, the farmer-help pro- 
gram has been highly successful. 
Today, this firm is probably in a No. 
1 volume position in its West Coast 
territory. Its quarterly magazine, 
“Albers Egg Maker,” edited for the 
benefit of the egg people, enjoys a 
request distribution among 50,000 
poultrymen. (An Albers dealer must 
send in a request for the Egg Maker 
to be sent to a customer, or a poul- 
tryman fills in the post card sent to all 
previous recipients. ) 

The Eat More Eggs campaign con- 
sisted of the following material: Eat 
More Eggs advertisements in con- 
sumer media; prepared Eat More Egg 
advertisements for grocers; a consum- 
ers’ bulletin outlining important scien- 
tific facts on why more eggs should be 
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eaten; a set of a dozen unusual egg 
recipes; a counter display piece for 
the grocer, with a pocket to hold the 
recipes: a colorful 18” x 24” display 
banner, also designed for use at the 
point of sale. Even the children 
were rung into the campaign by means 
of an elaborate booklet, ‘King Egg 


Fiest in Food Value 
First in Taste! 
Y ype: ox ROzEn ARIAL REDIRES WaT ERGs” aftr feo 


This point-of-sale poster catches the eye 
with its brilliant coloring: Orange, white 
and blue on a royal purple background. 


in Nursery Rhyme.” In any and all 
of this literature, if the Albers Bros. 
Milling signature appeared at all, it 
was only to enable the receiver of 
the message to know where an addi- 
tional supply of such material could 
be obtained. 

The company also devoted two- 
thirds of its regular space in poultry 
magazines and farm papers, during 
the 60-day tenure of the campaign, to 
enlisting the cooperation of the people 
most vitally concerned—the poultry- 
men. To receive the material, the 
poultryman filled in a coupon on 
which he stated the exact pieces he 
desired, the number, and the use to 
which they were to be put. All ma- 
terial was sent to him postpaid, and 
included an official ‘‘Certificate of 
Membership,” certifying that Mr. 
Poultryman (his name was filled in) 
was “cooperating in the Eat More 
Eggs Campaign to increase egg con- 
sumption and promote prosperity in 
the poultry industry.” 

The poultrymen distributed the 
campaign material in a number of 
ways. Most of them worked through 


- 


the stores where they sold their eggs 
each Saturday, which meant that they 
kept in touch with the display pieces, 
saw to it that they were in good shape 
and well displayed; that they were 
johnny-on-the-spot to reorder on ma- 
terial of which the grocer had run out, 
such as the particularly popular jingle 
book for the youngsters, and the sci- 
entific book for the mothers. Others 
worked with the store where they 
regularly traded, with their neighbors, 
relatives, etc. 

During the first 60 days of the 
campaign, 3,500 posters were placed 
in grocery stores; 22,750 applications 
for the Eat More Eggs bulletins were 
received; 14,000 mothers called for 
the Humpty-Dumpty book for chil- 
dren; 60,000 of the egg recipes were 
requested by individuals reading the 
Albers advertisements in the various 
magazines (other than poultry jour- 
nals) ; 48,000 more of the egg recipes 
were passed out by grocers, and 2,000 
of the counter pieces were put up in 
stores. 


Organized Effort Necessary 


“Such a campaign, to be effective, 
requires, above all things, leadership, 
organization and experience,’ pointed 
out Mr. Moore. “Next, it requires 
aggressive action, solid backing, will- 
ing workers, mass effort. It was mar- 
velous to note the way the poultry 
producers responded with the vital 
ingredients which the campaign re: 
quired for real success. 

“It will be a campaign, we feel, 
which will prove effective long after 
the smoke of the drive has blown 
away. When ten million people are 
brought to know more about eggs, to 
realize their real importance in the 
diet, there is bound to be a residue of 
results. 

“Another factor in the campaign is 
that it focused attention on U. S. eggs. 
That is important. Contrary to gen- 
eral supposition, egg imports have in- 
creased at an alarming rate in the last 
three years—434% more dried yolks; 
184% more frozen yolks; 77% more 
eggs in shells; 47% more egg al- 
bumen.” 

There is little wonder that the Al- 
bers dealership (the firm distributes 
its feed products through an author- 
ized dealer organization) viewed the 
new farmer-help move as an equally 
important dealer-help. One dealer in 
California wrote to ask if he might 
contribute $50 toward the good work. 
All dealers displayed banners to in- 
form their poultrymen customers that 
the Eat More Eggs drive was in prog- 
ress and stocked a supply of coupons 
for the easy ordering of the advertis- 


ing. 
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(ONE are the days of the 

Macedonian phalanx and 
its eighteen-foot lances, but its 
modern counterpart lives on for 
those sales managers who have 
sales quotas to fight for in the 
heart of the Southwest. Here the 
Oklahoman and Times offer a 


modern method of attack against 


OKLAHOMA POBLISHING CO. 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN RADIO STATION WKY 


| 


| 


modern sales problems. Reader 
interest and reader confidence 
have replaced the lances with 
which Phillip armed his phalanx. 
But this modern phalanx pushes 
on with a solid front of more 
than 192,000 aggressive and alert 
salesmen daily to supplement the 
efforts of the advertiser’s own 
sales force. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE— E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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Harold Knapp, 
general sales 
manager, 
Celotex Corp. 


Celotex Uses Slump Times 
to Do Myriad Sales Jobs; 
Stages Jig-time Comeback 


ELOTEX appears to have 

emerged from the swamps of 

the depression. Bror G. Dahl- 

berg, president, in his annual 
report to stockholders of the Celotex 
Corp. the other day pointed to earn- 
ings of $1,309,426.43 for the year 
1936 which left, after all charges and 
provisions for Federal income taxes, a 
net of $736,014.63. 

Back of that brief statement lies a 
story of stout courage in the face of 
national industrial collapse. Celotex 
went to the courts and into receiver- 
ship back in 1932 when manufacturers 
to whom it had advanced $1,500,000 
fell into difficulties and the building 
industry went into its decline. That 
much is history and needs no retelling. 

The newer story, and one worthy 
of the telling, is about its comeback. 
A representative of SM, curious to 
learn the facts, visited the Celotex 
offices in Chicago with questions to 
ask. He wanted to know how the up- 
ward climb was accomplished; how 
the company managed to get out of 
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receivership in the Fall of 1935 and 
arrive at its present position, 

It’s a story of courage, planning and 
salesmanship. 

Perhaps the most notable point in 
the story is the fact that Celotex Corp. 
has emerged with its staff intact; the 
same president, the same sales man- 
ager, the same executives straight down 
through the line, and its field force 
practically unchanged. With the ex- 
ception of “normal changes” the team 
is just the same but for a few 
promotions. 

All of this, and more, has come out 
of a mapped plan. Back there when 
the company stood deep in the pit of 
business stagnation, President Dahl- 
berg made a talk to his staff. We do 
not claim to quote him verbatim but 
this is the sense of what he said: 

“Present conditions will not last al- 
ways. The country will come out of 
it. We must prepare for that time. 
We have depended on new construc- 
tion, new homes, industrial expansion 
and business growth for the great 


- 


BY 
LESTER B. 
COLBY 


To the Celotex Corp. the 
depression was only an op- 
portunity to get a lot of val- 
uable missionary sales work 
done in preparation for bet- 
ter times. Their earnings in 


1936: $736,000. 


volume of our business. That is dead 
—for the present. 

“To pull through to the better days 
that are sure to come we must change 
our tactics. We must go after smaller 
business. Our lean-time customers are 
those who are remodeling old homes, 
old stores, old plants. We must go out 
and show them why they should do it.: 
We must pioneer, teach, sell. 

“Our research department must be 
busy. We must develop new products 
and new uses for our old products. 
If we think straight enough and work 
hard enough we will come out.” 

The check-up shows that Celotex 
has come out of it with $1,500,000 
invested in new and modern mill 
equipment, a noteworthy list of new 
products, new fields for its old prod- 
ucts, and a promotion campaign which 
calls for an investment of approxi- 
mately $500,000 during the first half 
of 1937. 

Among the new products developed 
during the depression years are: 

1. Vaporseal sheathing—An outside 
sheathing with high insulating value, 
treated to resist moisture and vapor, to 
be used on houses and other wood 
construction. 

2. C X Utilityboard—A quarter- 
inch material used for general build- 
ing and display purposes. 

3. Celotex Vaporproof Low Tem- 
perature Insulation—For cold storage 
work; two to four inches thick; each 
block completely waterproofed. 

4. Ornamental tile and moulding— 
To dress up rooms and add to interior 
finish. 

5. Tile and plank finishes. 

6. Thicker and more rigid plaster 
base. 

7. Texboard—A veneer surfaced 
Celotex board for interior finishes. 
Takes the place of panels, etc., in 
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in The Saturday Evening Post. 


ume of most magazines. And 


zines — the figures are even 
illuminating. 


that of the runner-up. 


manufacturers can supply. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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N 1936, manufacturers in the automo- 
tive classification invested $9,562,228 


This impressive total from a single clas- 
sification is more than the entire vol- 


when 


you compare this picture with the 
field of other general weekly maga- 


more 


The Post’s revenue from automo- 
tive advertising was $3,466,376.39 
more than the total for these other 

weekly magazines combined. 
And $5,746,933.25 more than 


Back of this record lies a 
very simple reason—ability to 
perform. The Post’s editorial vital- 
ity guarantees every advertiser an every- 
week audience—many millions strong — 
of people with the intelligence to dis- 
criminate and the capacity to buy — 
a market larger than most individual 
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Vhomrbele Sales 
pnove Calbrovia A. 


Every manufacturer who looks eagerly to the Golden State as a 
Golden Market, can tear a page from the book of experience of the 
men who make and sell new cars. 


It isn't by accident that they've made the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco Sunday Examiners their first and second choice among ALL 
Sunday newspapers of the world in new passenger car advertising. 


lt has been by design ... a design with amazing parallel lines of 
people, purchasing power and profit. 


Study the figures in the panel. No matter what you sell in 
California those figures tell you a potent story of how to go about it. 


For California buys automobiles like it buys everything else; it 
buys throughout the whole market, and the market is the WHOLE 
State! 


PARALLELS OF PROFIT 


NEW CAR SALES 
SUNDAY EXAMINER DIST. 64%, 
SUNDAY EXAMINER COV. 


Cover ALL of the able-to-buy portions of California 
with the TWO Examiners of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles! Get urban and suburban impact that parallels 
80%) purchasing power and population with close to a million 

A copies on Sunday, more than a third of a million week- 
days; land on the front porches of the better homes 


Balance, Northern Calif. 


NEW CAR SALES 
SUNDAY EXAMINER DIST. 42% 
SUNDAY EXAMINER COV. 42% 


| by 6:30 every morning, selling like we do throughout 
the ENTIRE territory. Any Hearst International Service 


Balance, So. California 


497 man will give you case histories galore on how the 
48.8°/ TWO Examiners of California have done big sales jobs 
° alone! 


Represented Nationally by the HEARST 


““r— EX AMI NER 


SALES MASTER OF AMERICA'S FOURTH RETAIL MARKET 


INTERNATIONAL 
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TO GET ALL THE WAY 
INTO CALIFORNIA, 
GO IN THE 
EXAMINER WAY! 


fue EXAMINER 


A FAMOUS NEWSPAPER SINCE 1887 


ADVERTISING SERVICE, Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
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offices, directors’ rooms, homes, etc. 
Comes in walnut, mahogany or avodire 
(a South American wood of soft, light 
color. Pronounced a-va-do-ray). 

In order to simplify the work of 
installing its products Celotex Corp. 
has developed a number of new tools. 
In this it had two main objects: 
Greater perfection in workmanship 
and speedier and easier construction. 

Harold Knapp, general sales man- 
ager, told some inside facts about how 
the sales force was kept intact and 
active during the years of the depres- 
sion. He said: 

“When we fully realized the situa- 
tion and the long pull that was ahead 
we felt that it was of utmost import- 
ance not to destroy our sales organiza- 
tion. We had a heavy investment in 
sales training. Our promotions, over 
the years, come strictly from the in- 
side. New men start at the bottom 
and work their way up. Our men are 
loyal and we desire to be loyal to 
them. We didn’t want to break up 
our sales machine in a storm. 

“When the pinch came we all took 
salary cuts. Some of the higher and 
better paid executives took cuts run- 
ning from 50% to 60%. Field men 
took cuts of 10%. With that they 
could live about as they had, buy their 
wives new dresses now and then, pay 
their insurance and let the kids see a 
motion picture show now and then. 
The cuts were not enough to work a 
real hardship. They could hold their 
heads up among their friends. 


A Cut and an Increase 


“But having cut their salaries, we 
raised their commissions. Commis- 
sions were boosted 50%. We knew 
they'd have to work harder than ever 
and we wanted to encourage them to 
get out and scratch. We knew they'd 
have to put in longer hours and apply 
themselves more closely because it’s 
harder to bring in many small orders 
than a few big ones—and the big ones, 
we realized, were out. 

“We bought a fleet of trucks and 
put panels in them showing how to 
use our products. We developed ex- 
perts who traveled with these exhibits. 
When they got into a city they rented 
a hall or some large room. Contractors 
and architects were brought in, and 
lumber dealers and others interested. 
Demonstrations were given. 

“They'd be shown how our products 
were used and put up. They'd be 
shown how our special tools were used. 
They'd be instructed on the better 
points of selling. When our men 
were through with them they knew 
pretty well how to go out and get the 
kind of business we felt was open to 
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Tints: While Swansdown food Tints are 
used for icings, beverages, etc., their use 
for coloring Easter eggs is far larger, and 
growing. Hence the R. C. McAteer Co., 
Pittsburgh, puts them in special Easter 
cartons and packages. They will be on 
grocers’ counters and in windows during 


March. 


them—remodeling and rehabilitation. 
We were selling them on the idea we 
felt was our salvation and theirs. A 
great mass of small repair work and 
minor construction. 

“We felt we were in an era of fix- 
up and repair. Of course, we didn’t 
overlook selling insulation or any new 
construction in sight. There wasn’t 
much; but we were after it harder 
than ever. 

“We re-made our advertising cam- 
paigns. We lessened our expenditures 
for advertising, of course, but we did 
not Jet it die. We advertised the value 
of remodeling and stressed insulation, 
especially the insulation of old, badly 
insulated buildings. 

“During the entire depression we 
never had fewer than 150 field men. 
Since the turn came we have added to 
our force, and now have a staff of 
about 250. The reason: There are 
more buyers and more jobs to contact. 

“We had an operating committee 
which met once each month ll 
through the depression to talk over 
problems and methods. Our research 
department was never worked harder 
or more steadily. Pressure was on it 
at all times. It had hundreds of prob- 
lems to solve. 

“We have more than $1,500,000 
more invested in machinery and 
equipment than when the depression 
started. We never lost sight of the 
fact that we needed a greater variety 
of items to sell, to develop a bigger 


field for their use and to keep our 
selling staff in top-notch, effective 
working condition. 

“It was our belief that the depres- 
sion would end and when it did we 
didn’t want to have lost years. We 
never sat down to wait it out.” 

Celotex has worked out in detail its 
campaign for the first half of 1937. 
Its main presentation to consumers 
will be made through the advertising 
pages of magazines. 

Saturday Evening Post and Collier's 
will be used in the general field. 
Among the more specialized magazines 
will be Better Homes and Gardens, 
American Home, House and Garden, 
House Beautiful, Homefinder, Archi- 
tectural Record, Pencil Points, Ameri- 
can Architect, Architectural Forum, 
California Arts & Architect, Architect 
& Engineer. 

In the farm field Celotex will use 
Country Gentleman, Successful Farm- 
ing, Farm & Ranch, Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Poultry Tribune, California Citro- 
graph. In the industrial field, Meat 
Merchandising, Food Industries, Ice & 
Refrigeration, Air Conditioning & Re- 
frigeration and a number of lumber 
papers. Besides these, hospital and 
school publications will be employed. 


The Field Widens 


This list of publications, it was 
pointed out, gives some idea of the 
broadening field for insulations. Be- 
sides the above, Celotex Corp. is this 
year investing about $250,000 in vari- 
ous kinds of dealer helps. These in- 
clude everything from transparencies 
and small envelope stuffers to hand- 
some specialized catalogs. 

One catalog is entitled “80 Pictures 
of Farm Experiences.” It rums the 
whole gamut of farm uses of the com- 
pany’s products from termite control 
to dairy barn insulation. 

Another catalog is given over en- 
tirely to the inediiion and acoustical 
properties of various Celotex products. 
Another entitled “Facts” is aimed di- 
rectly at the man who is planning new 
building construction. Special litera- 
ture, well illustrated, is available for 
every specialized field. 

“There were times, during the de- 
pression, when we were going into the 
red,” said Mr. Knapp. “But every 
day we were fighting to cut down those 
losses. Every day we were preparing 
where we are today because we never 
lagged and never gave up. Nobody 
can say—ever—that we sat down and 
waited out the depression. We were 
up-and-at-it every minute. 

“It is one of our greatest assets 
today that we kept our sales organ- 
ization intact through those years.” 
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- A simple 


DIRECT METHOD 


of financing modern business 


| @ 


HE DEFINITE benefits provided by 
» ahem accounts receivable 
are recognized by leaders all along 
the front line of industry. Thousands 
of top flight manufacturers and 
wholesalers now speed up business 
through this modern way of keeping 


capital constantly liquid and at work. 


Selling, or discounting, accounts re- 
ceivable is a simple method of getting 
immediate cash for the merchandise 
you have sold. It is flexible and con- 
venient. It is safer and quicker than 
a mortgage, stock issue or other 
expedient as a means of providing 
working capital. It costs no more— 


in many cases, less. 


Two-way Benefit 
in Discounting Accounts 


In the plainest language, here is a 
financing system that has a double- 
action benefit . . . to your creditors 
and suppliers as well as to yourself. 
Your improved cash position 
will benefit your merchandise 
creditors. They’d rather see you 


taking discounts than awaiting 


full maturities or asking extensions. 
The quicker you pay, the more you 
can buy from them and the less their 
money is tied up. 


With cash in lieu of book assets, you 
are in a position to discount bills, 
purchase at lower prices, finance a 
greater volume of sales ... all of 
which add to your profits. 


Corporations, Insurance 
Companies Invest Surpluses 


Government agencies, Federal reserve 
banks, and sound strong financial 
institutions everywhere countenance 
this sensible financing practice. 
Great industrial corporations, insur- 
ance companies and estates invest 
surplus funds with us for employ- 
ment in this financing project. If 
your business is in the least ham- 
pered or held back by inadequate 
liquid capital, why not investigate. 
A brief consultation will show if 
we can help you. All corre- 
spondence and interviews are 


strictly confidential and carry 


no obligations. .. Write today. 


ai COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
nm © Eee 8! ee 
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‘step RIGHI UP 


—particularly if you 


Step right up and fell the world! If you're a new 
product how else can you become a familiar 
product unless you do? And—since the busy 
new world you enter must be filled with both 
customers and dealers—why not tell both at the 
same time? The quickest way, you'll find, is the 
air way. For radio advertising is adapted by its 
very nature to the special problems of mer- 


chandising the new product. Because... 


RADIO IS INTIMATE. By its personal manner, by 
its friendliness, it overcomes the instinctive hos- 
tility to newness— quickly makes the unknown 


product a familiar one. 


RADIO IS IMMEDIATE. What can stir impulse into 
action, thought into decision, as profoundly as 
the human voice? (Have you read the CBS 
study, “Exact Measurements of the Spoken 


Word"? It tells the story of 34 years of investi- 


are a NEW product 


gation by 21 scientists into the effectiveness of 


the spoken word. And what they say counts!) 


RADIO IS ECONOMICAL. Its files abound with 
dollars-and-cents histories of advertising econ- 


omy for every type of advertiser. 


AND RADIO IS UNIVERSAL. More accurately 
stated, radio is universal enough in its appeal 
to reach all the people with money to spend... 
and reach your dealers at the same time. (Deal- 
ers have expressed an overwhelming prefer- 
ence for radio. For they, better than anyone, 


know its power on both sides of the counter.) 


But no inventory of radio’s attributes, as brief 
as this, can even begin to cover all its significant 
points. Why not examine the actual cases of 
new products catapulted into public accept- 
ance by the use of radio? Why not step right 


up, and let us tell you about them? 


THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


485 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


“If they'd only have a fan dancer along with all their hot merchan- 
dising ideas, I wouldn't feel so discouraged about coming 2,000 miles 
to a sales convention.” 


Why So Many Firms Can’t 
Find—or Can’t Keep— 


Promising Sales Talent 


Meet a prospective salesman at least half way if you want 


him to make good. Recruit him honestly, help him over the 


crucial rookie period, and give him substantial sales training. 


BY H. R. NISSLEY 


Associate Professor of Business, 
Miami University 


F the sales manager whose force 
does not seem to be producing 
would take a day off sometime 
and get far enough away from his 
job to see the forest instead of a few 
trees, much good would be accom- 
plished for all concerned—the com- 
pany, the salesman, and the public. 
Often he has made his first misstep 
in the very hiring of his men. Con- 
sider this want ad: 


“COAST TO COAST SALES ORGANI- 
ZATION, established 20 years, with thou- 
sands of repeat customers everywhere; a 
$5 product with tremendous ever-increasing 
forced demand with commissions running 
as high as $250 weekly, $100 weekly being 
common, because of huge expansion pro- 
gram requires high-class salesman in each 
county.” 

_ The men who could really put this 
job over—if the product has sales po- 
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tential—generally read such ads as 
follows (if they read it all the way 
through) : 

“Wanted: A high-pressure salesman 
who is willing to spend 12 and 14 hours 
a day hitting the trail for some vendor 
who thinks he has a good product. But 
the advertiser is unwilling to hazard any- 
thing more than his time in talking with 
prospects and wants anybody who goes 
with him to gamble his time, car expenses, 
and other expenses, in selling his product.” 

The result is that those who do 
apply are merely those who are willing 
to try anything once. (They have 
tried everything else.) Their time 
means little to them—indeed, it is 
worth very little to anybody. And the 
sales manager then blames the WPA, 
PWA, and CCC for stealing all the 
good talent! 


You can’t expect a stranger to be- 


come interested in your business unless 
you hold out something definite to him 
—unless you prove to him that you, 
too, have confidence in your product. 
And the best way of showing him this 
is at least to reimburse him for his 
out-of-pocket expense in traveling the 
territory and a trial pursuit of the job. 
And for a few dollars a day more than 
out-of-pocket expenses, you will attract 
to your proposition the men you be- 
lieve have what it takes. 


Assume the above ad read: 


“Wanted: Men who know or are will- 
ing to learn the automobile accessory line. 
To the men we select we will pay $5 a day 
while learning the business, which is selling 
a line of garage tools and car specialties. 
To the men we retain after a 30-day's 
training period, we will pay $100 a month 
plus a commission which should average 
over $100 a month. If you think you have 
what it takes to put over this job, tell us 
why you think so in a letter.” 


Bad Training Ruins Good Men 


Such an ad would provoke confi- 
dence in the intelligent and worth- 
while readers. Indeed, the really de- 
sirable men would vie with one 
another in writing good letters in an 
attempt to get interviews. And out of 
25 or 50 such letters, five or ten could 
be selected for interview purposes, 
thereby saving the time of the appli- 
cants and that of the sales manager or 
interviewer. 

Taking for granted that the sales 
manager employs capable men, many 
a potentially productive sales force is 
ruined by lack of the proper training. 

After a green man is hired, instead 
of spending one, or two weeks with 
him in formal or informal training, 
too often he is immediately given a 
kit, catalogs, price sheet, a schedule, 
and book of forms to fill out, if, as, 
and when stops and sales are made. 
If, perchance, he is taken through the 
offices and factory, the trip is usually 
hurried and necessarily superficial. If 
he has successfully sold a line of soft 
goods, it is assumed he will be able 
to handle himself with a hardware line. 

Unless a firm is willing to spend 
anywhere from one to a thousand days 
in training new men (depending on 
the line), it is courting trouble—re- 
gardless of how much selling experi- 
ence the recruit has had. This becomes 
especially true in those cases where a 
man is changing from one selling line 
to another. It becomes absolutely 
necessary in introducing men without 
any selling experience behind them. 


Moreover, the training method 
should not be of the nature of talking 
with the recruit between telephone 
conversations, interviewing important 
visitors, and having “front-office” con- 
ferences. Such short-cuts in employe 
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BEAUTY THAT SPRINGS 
FROM THE FORGE... 


The hunger for beauty is as old as man. 
No need to wade knee-deep into his- 
tory to see the exquisite beauty that men 
have wrought with metal. . . first with 
copper, gold, silver, bronze; then with 
iron, steel, brass and alloys. 


So when Mr. John Homer drops in today 
at the best store in town to get some 
hardware for the new Homer house on 
the hill, he is paying tribute to beauty. 
To be sure, he wants “hardware that will 
stand hard wear” but he a/so wants hard- 
ware that will stand for good taste... 
that will make his neighbors know that 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer know what’s what 
in building accessories ! 


Where do Mr. and Mrs. Homer learn 
what is good taste in hardware... what 
is a good-buy and what is a bad-buy? 
In the pages of Better Homes & Gardens 
... the magazine that lives close to the 
hearts and hearths of 1,500,000 families 
in America. 


Now, ordinary magazine-making can 
get readers; but it cannot possibly get 
readers who Jive with the book; who 
read it from cover-to-cover; who keep it 
and treasure it because it gives them 
authentic information they need and want. 


In that prosaic paragraph you have the 
whole secret of Better Homes & Gardens’ 
unique hold on its readership. Better 
Homes & Gardens believes people have 
an extraordinary interest in the homes 


they live in, the gardens they work in. 
Hence everything in every issue relates to 
home and garden. No fiction; no fash- 
ions; no detours from the main road! 


What's more, Better Homes & Gardens 
believes that the Home is the Great 
Theatre of Life. It believes that to move 
products you must move people. Open any 
issue! See for yourself why Better Homes 
& Gardens is so rich in Buy-ological Urge 
...why its readers look to this book not 
only for editorial but for advertising 
guidance in anything related to the home. 
From hardware to hose...from planting 
to painting...from food-fixing to child 
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care... from automobiles to air-condi- 
tioning.. .reader-interest in Better Homes 
& Gardens is at its peak today! 


Readers say so! So do advertisers! Re- 
sult? For 39 consecutive months Better 
Homes & Gardens has shown outstand- 
ing gains in advertising over the same 
months of previous years. 


It delivers the /argest single group of home- 
owning, home-minded people in Ameri- 
ca. Not 1,400,000 but 1,500,000 fami- 
lies eager-to-know-how and ready -to- 
buy-now! Here is a great mass-class 
HOME market reached by a single book 
that cleaved a path all its own! A med- 
ium that has proved its paying power 
and its staying power ...and that today 
offers a handsome bonus in the bargain! 


Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines. 


P.S.— POLK SURVEY: In the latest 
Polk market study, covering 17 leading na- 
tional magazines in 18 representative cities, 
Better Homes & Gardens tops them all in 
home ownership and automobile owner- 
ship: the two great indices of buying power. 
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ORKS OF MAN and bounties of Nature combine to make 
the earning power of Spokane and Inland Empire residents 
far above the nation’s average year in and year out! 


The 1935 U. S. Census of Distribution showed what these ad- 


vantages mean in terms of retail sales. 


RETAIL STORE SALES, 1935* 


Total Retail Sales—Spokane Area...... $230,282,000 
Per Capita Sales in Spokane Area...... $349.47 
U. S. Per Capita Sales..............000. 270.09 


EXTRA Sales for Each 
Person in Spokane Area............. $ 79.38 


Extra Sales for Entire Spokane Area Due 


to EXTRA Buying Power............ $ 52,306,736 
* U.S. Census of Distribution, 1935. 


That $52,306,736 ‘“‘Velvet”’ is alone worth going after. 


Spokane area sales in 1935 gained 61° over 1933. Total Spokane 
city sales in 1935 compared with 1929 showed the highest percent- 


age among all Pacific Northwest metropolitan centers. 


No wonder so many ‘‘A”’ schedules are being placed in this 
area’s dominant dailies, The Spokesman-Review and Spokane 


Daily Chronicle! 


Farm Income Double 


Pictures Show Pertinent Facts 


About the Spokane Market. 


pores Output Up 
% Over 1933 


of 1929 


Review- Chseaidle Circulation 
11% Above 1929 


Depression Low Spokane Area 


Spokane Daily Chronicle 


Grand Coulee Dam is In 


EVENING 


W ASHINGTON 


( 85% 


UNduplicated, R. L. Polk & Co. ) 


History of these papers 


Chicago—Detroit—Boston—Kansas City—San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Magazine and Comic Sections — Associated Weekly 
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training result in poor presentation of 
the product and company policies by 
the instructor and still poorer recep- 
tion of these points by the recruit. 

Every situation will require different 
training treatment. But the sales man- 
ager's answers to a few questions will 
bring out some of the points to be 
observed in exploring such a program: 

How much ill will is generated 
toward our house by sending our 
poorly trained, incompetent, or dis- 
honest salesmen? 

What are the real reasons why our 
salesmen quit ? 

What is it costing us to hire and 
fire salesmen? 

What does our present sales force 
think about our methods of training? 

What are the methods of training 
salesmen used by competitors? 

What methods are employed by 
other industrial firms? 

Are daily checks made upon the 
trainee to find out whether he is taking 
in everything he is supposed to be ab- 
sorbing? Are these really checks or 
are they personal opinions based upon 
rambling conversations with the re- 
cruit? 

What correlation exists between 
time and type of training and the re- 
sults in the field? Do our records 
show that those men who “stuck 
around” the home office for six months 
are better producers the first year than 
are those who had only a month's 
training? How did the training of 
those who remained with us after the 
first year differ from those who quit 
within a year? 


Are They Paid Fairly? 


If both the hiring and training of 
salesmen have been properly con- 
ducted, and their production still lags, 
often the method of compensating 
them is at fault. 

Although every sales manager 
knows from his own experience that 
it is the last crate of eggs or the last 
$10,000 worth of insurance that is the 
hardest to sell during a given period, 
he treats all of these sale increments 
alike when compensating his sales 
force. Indeed, when he pays a straight 
commission, he says in effect: “It is 
just as easy to sell the 20th vacuum 
sweeper any month of the year as it is 
to sell the first.” 

Human inertia is a cumulative fac- 
tor, not a straight-line one as a com- 
mission method of compensation 
would seem to suggest. A few firms 
recognize this by graduating their re- 
wards to salesmen as these men reach 
higher and higher sales brackets. 

But even here most firms have 
erred. For, instead of paying a sales- 
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man for his efforts in small increments, 
the steps are large; instead of paying 
a man $10 for the first car he sells in 
a month, $15 for the second, and $20 
for the third, he is usually paid some 
uniform commission for, say, the first 
ten cars; for the second ten, he is paid 
a higher rate per car; and so on. But 
these gaps are too great for the sales- 
man to try hard to jump them—unless 
he happens to be near the end of a 
“frame.” 

Finally, the writer believes that opti- 
mum results will come at the begin- 
ning only if a minimum guarantee is 
held out to a recruit. This may be a 
little more than enough to enable the 
new man to meet his current expenses. 

This salary and graduated bonus 
plan of paying new (and perhaps old) 


salesmen would result in: 

1. Attracting a higher number of 
serious, intelligent, and industrious 
men to the company. 

2. Liberally rewarding the large 
producers and discouraging the medi- 
ocre men who fail to ring the bell 
despite thorough training methods. 

3. Minimizing drawing - account 
abuses by reminding the men that the 
$100-a-month guaranteed minimum 
given them was set up to tide them 
over rough spots. 

4. A reasonable demand by the 
company on the sales force to do those 
non-selling tasks which a company 
wishes to impose on its field men 
periodically (questionnaires, reports, 
credits and collections, etc.) by virtue 
of the fixed salary that is given them. 


Wanted: A Sharp Pruning 
Knife for Sales Letters 


Waste baskets are filled every day with thousands of sales 


letters whose otherwise cogent arguments are thoroughly 


insulated in tangles of unnecessary verbiage. 


BY EDWIN H. WOOD 


HE other day I wrote for a 

directory of teachers in a cer- 

tain city. The answer might 

have read something like this: 
“We shall be glad to send you our 
school directory on receipt of 15 
cents to cover printing.’”” Such an 
answer would have fulfilled the prime 
requisite of any letter—courtesy—and 
also those of clarity, completeness 
and succinctness. Actually I received 
this: 

Recently we had a request from you 
for a copy of our school directory. This 
card is to inform you that the directory 
is now ready for distribution, and inci- 
dentally to tell you that it is necessary 
now for us to charge the cost of printing, 
15 cents, for each directory sent out. If 
you wish the directory under these con- 
ditions we shall be glad to send it to you 
on receipt of 15 cents. 

From certain aspects, this letter is 
funny. But when we consider that 
millions as bad or worse are written 
every business day, wasting the time 
of the dictator, transcriber and recipi- 
ent, it must be apparent that such 
practices involve an economic waste 
which is a reproach to American 
business. 

I am divorcing from this discus- 
sion all considerations of the cultural: 


I speak from the purely practical 
standpoint of dollars and cents. 

Business letters—take my word for 
it—average between 20% and 25% 
pure waste. As a supervisor of cor- 
respondence, I have cut literally hun- 
dreds in half, and many others as 
much as 60%—to their decided im- 
provement. 

What would a cut of a mere 10% 
in dictation time mean to your firm? 
If it is a sizeable one, by which I 
mean one with 25 or more employes 
part of whose time is devoted to dic- 
tation, such a reduction would pay a 
supervisor's salary five-fold. And a 
supervisor who could not effect at 
least that much of an economy scarcely 
would be worthy of the name. 

All this, however—the direct and 
more or less calculable saving—vital 
though it is, is secondary to the con- 
sideration of effectiveness. This fac- 
tor, of course, is imponderable; but 
its importance outweighs even the 
first. A properly pruned letter always\ 
is a more effective letter: Other factors 
being equal, the best letter is the 
shortest letter. Even though the 
supervisor does not alter the essential 
treatment of the subject matter (which, 
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Sales-Spot Advertising alone gives 
= — 
your sales message 100% Point-of- 
a oa . . 
Sale cireulation .. Its circulation can be calculated 
and its pulling power measured just as accurately as any other 
medium. Without it, you do not get your money’s worth 
from that portion of your “circulation dollar” spent for con- 
sumer advertising. Think that over when making up your list. 
This free book, “Sales-Spot Advertising”, was 
prepared for Sales, Advertising and Agency 


IE-xecutives. It will help you make your ad- 


vertising dollars more productive. Send for it. 


AND DIVISIONS. ..... 


AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
ATLANTIC LITHOGRAPHIC & PRINTING DIVISION 


HOME OFFICE: CINCINNATI, 314 BEECH STREET DONALDSON LITHOGRAPHING DIVISION 
SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES: 


ERIE LITHOGRAPHING & PRINTING DIVISION 
ATLANTA CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH PALMER -ADVERTISING SERVICE DIVISION 
BOSTON DETROIT MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCI 
BROOKLYN (Dearborn Station) MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE, sage W. F. POWERS DIVISION 
BUFFALO ERIE, PA. NEWPORT, KY. ST. CHARLES, ILL. 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK ST. LOUIS THEO. A. SCHMIDT LITHOGRAPHING DIVISION 
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HIGH 
INCOMES 


MEDIUNM/ 
INCOMES 


CONCENTRATE ON THE DIAMOND MARKET 
.. . the heavy buyers of Branded Merchandise! 


The American Magazine audience is like a diamond in shape and value. Extend- 
ing from top to bottom of the national income triangle, it is wide in the middle 
where sales are greatest; tapers at the top where there are fewer people; tapers 
at the bottom where selectivity is all-important because there is a decreasing 
market for most nationally advertised products. It is a profitable market through- 
out——a concentrated market of consumers who buy freely and pay promptly. 


6 & 


Selected 


a! from the Credit Files 
| : of the Nation 


OU’RE talking to the Credit Manager of a leading 

department store. You have handed him some closely 
typewritten pages of names to check. He pulls out his 
file, glances over a few cards, and looks up: 

“Who gave you that list?” he asks, “These people are 
the best customers we have!” 

You recall that’s the same reaction you got from the 
grocer, the druggist, the electrical equipment shops, and the 
dealers up and down motor car row. 

The list? Local readers of The American Magazine. These 
men and women, merchants tell you, not only buy regularly 

. they pay their bills. W hich means that they are con- 
tinuous buyers week after week, year after year... the kind 
worth cultivating with advertising. 

Recently a nation-wide check was made among the retail 
credit bureaus in 31 key cities. It proved that members 
of the Diamond Market are far better than average customers. 

You’d expect such results with The American Magazine 

. for its editorial policy, geared to the wants of straight- 
thinking, fair-dealing people, invariably attracts the better 
element in every community. 

Through The American Magazine . . . the Diamond 
Market ... advertisers can build business that repeats, 
among people whose buying habits keep your sales up... 
and whose paying habits never let your dealers down. 


"American Magazi 
ee merican agazine 


Largest 25¢ General Magazine in the World + + + Average Circulation More Than 2,100,000 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 255 PARK AVE,, NEW YORK, PUBLISHERS OF; COLLIER’S ,. WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION .. THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE... THE COUNTRY HOME 


Copr. 1937, The Crowell Publishing Co 


Starting the Wheels Again: 


necessary as production, Chevrolet Motors heads 
Seated at the table. beginning at left, are 


how and when to turn on the copy flow. 
(. P. Fisken. ad. mer.: W. E. Holler, v.-p. and gen. s.m.:; Felix Doran, Jr., asst. gen. 


sm.: Ed Hedner, asst. ad. mgr.: R. K. White, J. 
R. C. Campbell, of the Chevrolet ad. dept. 


of Campbell-Ewald agency: 
| submit, is the department heads 
job), by the very deletion of super- 
fluous elements, he improves it in its 
every aspect. 

Contrary to popular and unin- 
formed opinion, most correspondents 
need but little help with English, rela- 
tively. Letters are faulty not se 
much in that what is said is inade- 
quately expressed, as in that a great 
deal of it need not have ex- 
pressed at all. Most correspondents 
need instruction in what to /eave out. 

The commonest and costliest de- 
fect in business letters is the state- 
ment of the obvious. Millions of let- 
start with the obvious, continue 
with the obvious, and end with the 
*"Next come statements of 
that which is clearly implied; which 
easily can be deduced; and which is 
irrelevant. If you question this, just 
recast a few full-page, run-of-the-mill 
letters into telegrams. A comparison 
of letters with their corresponding 
telegrams will amaze you. 

To a trained writer, there is noth. 
ing strange about this. He knows 
that the average correspondent is a 
kind of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
When he composes a telegram, he has 
something to say, he says it directly 
and simply, and he stops. But when 
he faces his stenographer, he strives 
for what he conceives to be a “good 
business style,” whatever that may be, 
with the result that his letter fre- 
quently is fearful and wonderful. 

The editing of business letters is 
not merely the correcting of the 
more obvious errors in English and 
the rejection of such inanities as 
“please be advised that.” It is a mat- 
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been 


ters 


o vious. 


Believing that resumption of advertising is almost as 


with their strike setthed—confer on 


H. Neebe. R. H. Crooker, executives 


ter of cutting out complete para- 
graphs, whole sections; of blue-pencil- 
ling words by the score. 

The root of the evil goes back to 
the very beginnings of American 
history, when virtually all our popu- 
lation had to wrest a living from the 
soil, and when pioneers regarded the 
graces of speech as smacking of the 
effeminate. To a considerable degree, 
this attitude persists, even in the col- 
legiate scene. Thus we learn from ¢ 
Princeton dean that freshmen and 
sophomores are given two years in 
which to learn to write ‘a decent 
English sentence,” or the halls of 
Princeton know them no more. 

Then there is the factor of ego— 
and here, frankly, is the crux of the 
situation. Virtually every correspon- 
dent regards his letters not as just a 
part of his job, but as something al- 
most as personal as his attire, this de- 
spite the well-known fact that the 
writing of even seasoned newspaper 
men must run the gauntlet of the 
copy desk. Nevertheless, this att’- 
tude persists; hence, to induce corre- 
spondents to assimilate or even to 
submit to instruction, is a task so del- 
icate that few executives will even 
face it. 

To this may be added the popula: 
misconception that business-letter com- 
position is so ‘‘simple” a form of 
writing, that to ask a fairly well edu- 
cated man to accept instruction in it 
is an indignity. As a matter of fact, 
nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The ‘‘simple’’ style of the late 
Arthur Brisbane was the envy of 
other newspaper men. Said one of 
the best of them, ‘While we are try- 


ing to think of a neat little ‘lead,’ 
Brisbane has his story on the wire.” 
Brisbane’s was the art that concealed 
art; and it was appreciated mostly by 
scribes and editors who know that 
easy reading means hard writing. 

Occasionally, however, an organi- 
zation realizes that something ts 
wrong and decides to do something 
about it. In such cases, is is a pretty 
good bet that the remedy will be al- 
most as ineffective as the letters it 
seeks to improve. Most likely the 
firm will engage a specialist in the 
English branches. Not only, I repeat, 
is English a minor (though not nev- 
ligible) consideration, but it is that 
with which correspondents have the 
least sympathy and patience. Long 
since they wearied of seemingly inter- 
minable discussions of the niceties of 
lay and /ie, of sit and set, and of all 
the rest of the minutiae of the lan- 
guage in which the academic so de- 
lights. 


Teaching and Editing Needed 


Or the firm may call in someone 
with qualifications of of a writer, 
but of a salesman. Such a man may 
be a veritable fountain of inspiration, 
a dynamo of energy, and a producer 
of the first water. But what has he 
to offer letter-writers? There is little 
in common between the technique of 
oral selling and of business letter- 
writing. The ability to deliver a suc- 
cinct and compelling sales talk does 
not necessarily indicate the ability sim- 
ilarly to write. Writing—any kind of 
writing—presents problems peculiar 
to itself. 

Worst of all, such men usually lec- 
ture to large groups, a system neces- 
sarily so generalized and diffuse as to 
be practically worthless. Then theze 
are texts and other kinds of instruc- 
tional matter, which are promptly 
relegated to a desk co-ner or more 
likely to the waste basket. 

All these methods, of course, are 
compromises. There is only one 
worthy of consideration—the instruc- 
tion of each individual by a thorough- 
ly trained and experienced specialist. 
Only by the editing of extra carbons 
of letters, can individual incompe- 
tency be discovered_and corrected. 
There are no short cuts to any kind 
of writing. Ms 

Here, then, is a phase of business 
that remains virtually as it was fifty 
years ago. It is the only department 
—for in all essentials it ‘s a depart- 
ment—in which modernization scarce- 
ly has been attempted. Its poten- 
tialities are tremendous. Let’s hope 
that Business, generally, soon will 
discover this. 
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Cornflakes 
Or 


The Baltimore Market is 
84% covered by this 


one evening newspaper 


REACHING 
MORE THAN 


out 


BALTIMORE 
FAMILIES 


BALTIMORE 
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and Sunday American 


Average net paid circulation of the Sunday American for six months 
ending September 30, 1936— 230,239; the largest in all the South. 


National Representatives: Hearst International Advertising Service. Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
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pcks Twice / 


ES “twice’—and at the same time in this instance. Here are two markets—New 
York and Chicago — that buy nearly a full fifth of all goods sold at retail in the 


entire United States. And in these greatest markets, there are two penetrating sales- 
weapons with a unique record of proven sales performance .. . 


THE SATURDAY HOME MaGAZINE — fresh, timely, different; a new 
and distinctive pattern in American jour nalism. 


Comic PicrortaL — sixteen full-color pages of outstanding comics 
) led by the Great Popeye. 


These publications are distributed with the New York Evening Journal and the Chi- 
cago Evening American . . . eagerly read each Saturday by the largest group of 
evening readers in New York; the largest group of evening readers in Chicago. They 
offer the extra selling force of FULL COLOR in the two markets where volume sales 
demand extra effort . . . greater returns from dollar investment through the proved 
responsiveness of more than One Million famuly circulation. 


NEW YORK 


HOME MAGAZINE 
COMIC PICTORIAL 


OF THE NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
AND THE CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
Nationally Represented by 
HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 


RopNEY E. BOONE, GENERAL MANAGER 


Center-piece 
in B. & B.'s 
First Aid 
Week win- 


\RST AID 
NECESSITIES 
( TODAY 


PP HECK YOUR STORE” is 
the title of an educational 
folder just issued by Bauer 
& Black, Chicago, aimed at 

assisting the retail druggist to keep up 

on his toes and everlastingly at it. 

The title page (the folder is printed 

in black and green) carries a sub- 

heading, “Measure Your Merchandis- 
ing Power.” 

Pages are given to various subjects 
classified under these titles: 


Store Appearance and Layout Fixtures 
Arrangement of Stock 

Selling Displays 

Windows 

Personal Selling 

Promotion Plans 

Management Policies and Methods 


As each point is made there ap- 
pears, opposite it, three squares for 
check marks. The proprietor, in rat- 
ing how he stands, may put his check 
under: Improvement needed, fair or 
good. The points listed under the 
heading, ‘Store Appearance and Lay- 
out Fixtures,” are as follows: 

1. First impression upon entering 

well-lighted, orderly, prosperous 
store; quantity of fresh merchandise 
exposed for customers’ inspection. 

2. Sufficient open floor space just 
inside front door; aisle spaces wide 
enough to “invite’’ customers to enter. 

3. Actual merchandise predomina- 
tion rather than large signs or old 
cardboard display pieces. 

4. Prescription department promi- 
nent; ethical and important looking. 

5. Fountain, cigar case, wrapping 
counter located to distribute customer 
trafic past selling displays. 

6. ‘Departments’ identified and 
easily located, by signs and by dis- 
plays of fast-moving items. 

7. All possible floor and wall 
space utilized for display of merchan- 
dise. 

8. Arrangement of large counters, 
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Bauer & Black Stimulate 
ie Store Improvement with 


Efficiency Check List 


Retailers in almost every field need help from manufac- 


turers lifting the standards of merchandising and over-the- 


counter salesmanship. Here’s a simple idea sponsored by a 


drug house which could easily be adapted to other lines. 


stands and displays changed at inter- 
vals to stimulate interest of regular 
customers. 

9. Wall cases, stands, counters of 
the open, step-up type (as far as com- 
mercially practical for this store*). 

10. Fixtures supply space for gal- 
lon jugs or extra large sizes or re- 
serve stock for quick service to large 
unit prospects. 

11. Layout includes tested locations 
for “hot-spot” displays for featured 
products. 

12. Lighting fixtures designed to 
throw maximum light on merchandise 
rather than aisles. 

13. Provision for “tray” display 
units at locations where customers 
wait. 

Under the heading ‘Arrangement 
of Stock” the points to be checked are 
listed as follows: 

1. Items arranged in 


“depart: 


* Very important, but the cost of chang- 
ing recognized as a problem. However, 
over a period of time the change from old 
style units can be made.” 


ments” as customers think, i.e., each 
product located with other products 
of the same general purpose or use. 

2. The specific location of each 
department justified by store traffic 
considerations or by character of ad- 
jacent departments. 

3. Larger sizes and most profitable 
items placed on the most accessible 
shelves. 

4. A reasonable assortment of fast- 
moving items in “jumbled” or 
“dump” type of display. 

5. Stock rotation: Seasonable mer- 
chandise moved temporarily to aisle 
display units or prominent locations. 

6. Stock rotation: “Featured” items 
changed at least every two weeks, or 
the psn moved to another location. 

7. Merchandise generally bought 
on impulse displayed to secure ‘‘plus”’ 
sales from fountain, tobacco, maga- 
zine and pay station customers. 

Suggestions under “Selling Dis- 
plays” might, perhaps, have been 
called ‘A Study of Buyer Psychology.” 

(Continued on page 442) 


ALWAYS WEED > 


gAU ER & BL AC k Bauer & Black’s 


paeeucrs 


“counter arch” 
display shows 
the full line of 
drug products; 
is so large that 
the salesmen can 
sell “through” 
the arch. 
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National Geographic - Hammond Organ> 
Window Display of E. F. Droop & Sons Co. 


Washington, D. C. 


Point of Sale Confidence 


pb CARDS are available to all full-page advertisers in 
The National Geographic Magazine. These selling helps 
will give you direct contact with National Geographic readers 
wherever you choose to reach them. 

These cards are more than ordinary displays. They are a bond 
between retailers and the First Million Families in America. 

The best customers of leading merchants have confidence in 
these point of sale reminders of National Geographic advertising. 

Why not ask us for complete information about these valuable 


merchandising aids? 


The National Geographic Magazine 


Washington, D. C. 
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Sell the 
First Million 


First 
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Beyond 


your Salesman’s reach ! 


But hell listen to YOU 
—throuch Business Week! 


Only in small concerns is Business Buying a one-man 
job. Getting today’s order involves several groups of 
men. For example: 

One group of subordinates may advance the first 
suggestion that leads to a purchase. They are impor- 
tant. Another group may submit specifications or add 
recommendations. They are important. But the third 
man — or group of men — is a//-im portant. They are 
the key men who make the final decision, the influen- 
tial executives on whose word every sale depends. If 
you've got something to say to these men, say it where 
they'll ear it — in the pages of Business Week! 


These Men Seldom See Salesmen 


These key executives are usually beyond the reach 
of your salesmen —even your best men. They 
haven't the time. And they require a separate selling 
approach. Subordinates are interested in details of 
performance, but the executive, 9 times out of 10, 
bases his decision on the answers to just two ques- 
tions: ‘How will this product help my company make 
or save money? And is the supplier reliable?” The 
appeal that sells the help may not sell the boss. 


BUSINESS 


THE EXECUTIVE’S BUSINESS PAPER 
ALERT... ACCURATE... AUTHORITATIVE 
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Business Week gives you this audience 


You can tell your story to this all-important group of 
purchasers — nearly 100,000 of them, every week. 
For they subscribe to, and read, Business Week. Sur- 
veys reveal a ‘‘pass-along”’ office circulation of 3 to 4 
executives per copy — a weekly audience of 350,000 
for your sales story! 

Business Week is strictly their paper. It is the best- 
read paper of the Important Men in American busi- 
ness and industry . . . the men who must watch the 
broad movements, yet need the immediate develop- 
ments. They depend on it. If you’ve got something 
you'd like to sell them — put it in writing. In the 
pages of Business Week! 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


Recognition of Business Week's ability to sell executives 
has made it the outstanding leader in advertising gains. 


SE eas ecdve uke eamenee crass aGee . 455 pages 
I eae nied bee oN Ase eens son bore ou see ose” ne 
EOE EE PCLT Tee Tee eT OTT TCT eee T TT eT ee 752 pages 
SOeew cece ease vsosvesnvse SI ae 


(50% Gain for the Year) 


WEEK 


330 W. 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Under this head we find the following 
points: 


1. Merchandise Selling-Displays: 

a. Give impression of a large quan- 
tity. Must have plenty of mer- 
chandise. 

b. Are arranged “loosely” to en- 
courage handling and to con- 
vince the public the public is 
buying. 

Contain various sizes and quali- 
ities of product, to permit a 
selection by the customer. 

d. Prices indicated plainly; price 
tickets so placed as not to inter- 


fere with buying. “Talking 
price tickets," and odd-cent 
pieces used. 


e. One package open, or removed 
from carton, to permit feeling, 
seeing or smelling of product 
itself. 


2. Sales Idea-Displays: 


a. Use “loose” selling-display man- 
agement for profitable items. 

b. Use “tight’’ or  sales-resisting 
display for less profitable items. 

c. A prominent, well-phrased dis. 
play card, or cards, presenting 
the sales idea; give an excuse 
for buying. 

d. Include a number of companion 
and associated items. 

e. Emphasize economy of 
sizes. 


3. At least one selling-display in 
each department constantly. 

4. Special attention to displays in 
“hot-spots’” and at wrapping counter. 

5. Use a lower price for purchase 
of two or more units or “combina- 
tion” purchase. 


larger 


Other Popular Dealer Helps 


Bauer & Black is now in the midst 
of a sales promotion - which em- 
ploys what is probably the largest 
“counter arch’”” ever offered to the 
drug trade. This is built so that the 
man waiting on customers can sell 
“through” the arch, 

This unique piece of sales material 
(by Zipprodt, Inc., Chicago,) in full 
colors, is a magnificent specimen of 
the lithographer’s art. It is so de- 
signed that, should the store layout 
demand it, the top can be lifted off 
and the two ends, spread, may be used 
as “pillars.” 

It shows in picture form the full 
line of Bauer & Black drug store items 
and the method suggested calls for a 
loose counter display of various items, 
in packages, on either side of the arch. 
Because of its unusual size there were 
some who doubted its ready accep- 
tance by the trade. 

Primarily it is designed as a “‘de- 
partment identification’’ piece and as 
such is being merchandised. It went 
into the hands of the distributors early 
in February and on the counters March 
1. It is offered to the so-called in- 
dependent trade, no chains, and is de- 
livered as a part of a deal. 
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Despite the questions of the doubt- 
ers it has been seized upon avidly by 
the trade and is an assured success. 
Possibly the originality and daring of 
the idea has had something to do with 
this. 

Bauer & Black is also preparing 
special window and counter displays 
for the annual National First Aid 
Week which comes this year on May 
16-22. These also are in full color 
and the central piece shows a small 
girl assisting a smaller, injured brother 
home. From her lips comes a balloon 
caption carrying the single word: 

MOTHER! 

Last year the piece pictured a po- 
liceman carrying an injured boy and 


it was so popular that 10,000 went to 
druggists, with the Safety Councils and 
police departments taking several 
thousand more. 

In many towns and cities these 
were posted in public places and many 
of them were shown for several 
months. Bauer & Black makes an ef- 
fort to develop some strong tie-in with 
National First Aid Week each year 
and hopes the present poster will click 
as well as the one used last season. 

The current poster goes to the dis- 
tributors about April 15 and it is 
planned to have it on display in stores 
throughout the nation for about three 
weeks. This, too, is sent to druggists 
as a part of a deal. 


Salmon Canners Find Advertising 
Pays; Open Guns on ’37 Campaign 


ODERNIZED marketing, am- 
plified along the lines inaug- 
urated in 1936, marks the 
1937 plans of one of the 

most important merchandising entities 
on the western scene—the Canned 
Salmon Industry, representing 91% 
of the American pack. A Lenten 
drive now current is merely the begin- 
ning of an all-year momentum which 
is the answer to the holdover problems 
which have been fretting the salmon 
people in the past. 


The premise, of course, lies firmly 
tied to the fact that the salmon people 
have united to the end of balancing 
marketing. This year, approximately 
50% more money has been appropri- 
ated for the job—a total of $300,000. 
As before, no particular brands or va- 
rieties of salmon are spotlighted. 

On a foundation, then, of joining 
hands to sell the ‘canned salmon 
idea” in general, the salmon packers 
tamp in the prime modernization sup- 
port with the application of all-year 

effort. The Lenten 


n 


FOR LENT oie eee 
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i 
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SPECIAL VALUES. CANNED SALMON 


ebruary 12 to Febeuary 20 


Po—MCANNED SALMON SO 


drive, launched with 
National Canned 
Salmon Week, Feb- 
ruary 12-20, is some- 
thing like the extra 
speed taken on by a 
motorist at the bot- 
tom of a grade. It 
means that the motor 
reaches the top in 
high. 

For the 1937 Len- 
ten drive, the dealer 
front asked for some 
95,000 store ban- 
ners, 88,000 reprints 
of the color page 
used as the first 
gun, 132,000 can 
toppers. This re- 
_ circulation of 

ealer help material, 
the salmon people 
feel, is just a nice 
beginning for mar- 
keting momentum 
to be sustained 
throughout the year. 
The Summer sales 


This poster, in full color, draws Mrs. Shopper’s attention 
to canned salmon at the point of sale. 


drive will be a fol- 
low-up in May; 


(Cont. on page 471) 
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| HOW CAN WE SELL 

THE BUILDING 
MARKET 

PROFITABLY 7 


There are two kinds of buyers in this market 
and a special technique is required to sell each. 


They are: (1) the professionals; and (2) the non- 
professionals or — as often called — the one- 
timers. 


These one-timers are interested at a particu- 
lar time in building a house, a factory or an 
income-producing structure for themselves, or 
in the construction of a new community school 
or church. There are relatively few of them ina 
given year—only about one out of every thou- 
sand persons in this country. 


They come into the market once or twice in 
a lifetime, and at that time only are they worth- 
while prospective customers for building prod- 
ucts. Then only are they in a mood to give 
serious attention to advertising or catalogs, or to 
salesmen of building products. 


Employed by one-timers are the professionals, 
who are constantly engaged in designing and 


— 


REACH THE aiGaT 
MAN WITH THE RIGHT 
INFORMATION AT 
THE RIGHT TIME , 


constructing buildings. They are the architects, 
engineers and contractors. 


These professionals read the publications 
edited especially for them and the advertising 
therein. They use catalog information, if it is ac- 
cessible to them, when they need and want it. 
And under certain conditions and at certain 
times they welcome the calls of sales repre- 
sentatives. 


Thus, the manufacturer, if he is to market his 
products efficiently to either of these two types 
of buyers, must cope with a variety of conditions 
and circumstances. He must save time and effort 
for all concerned. He must make it as easy as 
possible to select, specify or purchase his prod 
ucts. He must place the utmost stress first, on 
identification of potential buyers, and then on 
the timing of his printed or oral order-producing 
forces. He must reach the right man with the 
right information at the right time. 


GUIDED by the accumulated experience of 45 years, F. W. Dodge 
Corporation has a complete group of publications and services 
designed to meet the needs of all sellers and buyers in this 
market. These are used by more than a thousand manufacturers 
of building products. Each is designed to fulfill its function and 
play its part most efficiently in making it easier for buyers to 
buy and sellers to sell. Each uses, to its particular advantage, 
the daily census of what is going on in the market provided by 
Dodge's 750 news reporters and field representatives. These pub- 
lications and services are: 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
(and Building Types) 
REAL ESTATE RECORD 


F. W. DODGE 


119 W. 40TH 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN: 


DODGE STATISTICAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
DODGE CONSTRUCTION REPORTS 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
HOME OWNERS’ CATALOGS 


CORPORATION 


NEW YORK, N. ‘ 


F.W. DODGE 


ofl 


Atlanta — Baltimore 


sonville — Kansas City — Louisvilie — Los Angeles 
— Birmingham — Boston — Buffalo — Chicago — — Miami — Milwaukee — Minneapolis — New Orleans 
Cincinnati — Cleveland — Columbus — Dallas — Des — Oklahoma City — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — 
Moines — Detroit — Houston — Indianapolis — Jack- CORPORATION St. Louis — Washington. 
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Problems the Stainless 
Steel Industry Must 
Find a Way to Solve 


To put over a long and complicated sales story, both to the 


public and to industry, and to correct many of the false 


impressions that are hampering the sale of the product—- 


these are stainless’ difficult sales and advertising tasks. 


BY Jj. 


Cc. C. HOLDING 


Vice-President and Manager, 
American Stainless Steel Co. 


N view of the many problems that 
have had to be solved, the manu- 
facturers of stainless steel have 
done an excellent job up to date 

in marketing this new and very useful 
alloy. To begin with, the situation 
with regard to patents covering the 
various compositions was unusually 
complicated. Two holding companies, 
neither of which was a manufacturer, 
controlled separate groups of patents. 

The materials described by these 
various patents were somewhat simi- 
lar in that they were all more or less 
resistant to corrosion, but they were 
quite different in their physical and 
chemical properties and therefore in 
their possible uses. Some grades had 
to be heat treated before they were 
even corrosion resistant and were 
suitable only for fabrication into hard- 
ened and polished articles. 

Other grades did not require heat 
treatment to make them corrosion re- 
sistant, but neither were they suitable 
for fabrication into the same classes of 
articles as the heat treated grades. 

Still other types possessed peculiari- 
ties which enhanced their usefulness in 
some directions and absolutely de- 
stroyed it in others. Some types would 
weld satisfactorily, others would not; 
some would harden when cold worked, 
affording increased tensile strength de- 
sirable for some applications, but 
throwing the material entirely outside 
of possible consideration for other 
applications. 

Instead of being a single fixed alloy 
of which the properties could be stated 
and the usefulness defined, stainless 
steel, which was the name adopted for 
all of these corrosion resistant alloys, 
meant so many different things that it 
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is not surprising the general public in 
its confusion looked with suspicion on 
the startling claims made for the new 
metal. 

A slogan used by one of the patent 
holding companies was, “The Metal 
of Endless Possibilities,’’ but the difh- 
culty with this slogan was that stainless 
steel was not “a metal” nor “the 
metal,’ but was in fact a whole group 
of related metals or alloys with only 
one common family resemblance, cor- 
rosion resistance, but with an almost 
infinite number of individual charac- 
teristics which differentiated each 
member of the family from every other 
member. This situation greatly re- 
tarded the early growth of the stainless 
steel industry and is still the knottiest 
marketing problem confronting the 
manufacturers. 

The answer to the problem is, of 
course—education. The general pub- 
lic, and especially that section of it 
concerned with the fabrication and sale 
of metal products, must come to un- 
derstand what the various stainless 
steels are; what are their properties 
and individual characteristics; and to 
what uses they are _ respectively 
adapted. Above all, a prospective user 
of one of these alloys must approach 
the investigation of its value to him 
and his business just as he would ap- 
proach any other operating or sales 
problem, that is, in a sane, conserva- 
tive, analytical and even skeptical 
frame of mind. 

There has been altogether too much 
of the attitude that stainless steel is a 
magic material and that miracles will 
be wrought in any metal fabricating in- 
dustry simply by throwing it at the job 
without any study or experimentation 


to determine its suitability for the pur- 
pose in hand. This is all wrong, of 
course. Perhaps some of the earlier 
advertising was partially to blame. At 
any rate it was freely criticized by 
both users and manufacturers who got 
into trouble because of somebody’s 
Pollyanna acceptance of the magic 
name “‘stainless’’ as a cureall. 

The disappointed user did not know, 
and in all probability even the sales- 
man who took the order did not know, 
that there were different types and 
gtades having different compositions 
and different properties, and that selec- 
tion was necessary. Every failure of 
the material to come up to expecta- 
tions under such circumstances inevi- 
tably injured its reputation and re- 
tarded its development. 

However, as time went one, the 
number of people, including salesmen, 
who understood something about the 
necessity of selecting a type suitable to 
a specific job increased, and the un- 
questioned merits of the material then 
began to be recognized in constantly 
broadening fields. Whenever a lead- 
ing manufacturer in any field success- 
fully adapted some suitable grade of 
stainless steel to his product and his 
success became known to his competi- 
tors, either through advertising or by 
the grapevine telegraph, it would not 
be long until other manufacturers of 
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ETTE Razop 


Broadway Time: Gillette blades and 
razors appear on Manhattan’s Times 
Square in this giant electric sign which 
will tell time to a million daily passers- 
by. Animated letters spell out three sell- 
ing messages. Douglas Leigh, Inc., de- 
signed, built, and will maintain it. Col- 
ored a new shade of ruby red, it is one 
more evidence that the “White Way” 
should be correctly called the “Great 
Neon Way.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“HOW MUCH BETTER THAN 
GOING TO COURT?” 


Says John Benson 


OHN BENSON, President of the 
American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, recently made 
a detailed study of the National 


Better Business Bureau. He wishes 


to be quoted as follows: 


“T am more than ever convinced that it is a con- 
structive undertaking, of great value to advertising. 
It is the only neutral body I know of established 
by the advertising business to regulate national 


advertising. 


“Its most important function, in my opinion, is 
the handling of complaints against advertisers, made 


either by competitors or the consumer. 


“T found nowhere any bias or superficiality or 
impatience. The facts are carefully ascertained; 
their implications determined; questions of physical 
or chemical reaction in the advertised product an- 


swered with scientific test made by experts; claims 


weighed in the light of actual experience or of recog- 
nized authority. 


“T have never seen any judicial process more con- 
scientious. 


“Some of the best work the Bureau does is in ad- 
justing complaints to the satisfaction of all concerned 


and without rancor on either side. 


“How much better this is than going to court or 
having a law-enforcing body do the job—with full 
publicity in the press. 

“The Bureau is our official contact with all related 
interests; a bridge we have built between the public 
authorities and ourselves; between the consumer and 
the advertiser. While undoubtedly the chief interest 
of the advertiser in the Bureau is in being protected 
against unfair competition, protecting the consumer 


is more basic and includes all else. 


“The Bureau deserves the wholehearted support 


of every business executive.” 


National Better Business Bureau, Ine. 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


The National Better Business Bureau is a non- 
profit corporation whose sole financial support 
is the voluntary contributions of more than 600 
business firms. Its many services are available 
to any legitimate business, whether a member 
of the Bureau or not. Your inquiries are wel- 
come. Mail the coupon for a free copy of the 
booklet, “How You Can Use The National 


Better Business Bureau.” City 


Name 


Firm Name 


Address 


State 
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similar products would be using stain- 
less steel in at least a part of their out- 
put. This was notably true of valves, 
golf clubs and cutlery. 

Education by one means or another 
was necessary in those early days. It 
is going to continue to be necessary if 
maximum benefits are to accrue to 
humanity in general and to the manu- 
facturers in particular from the almost 
limitless applications of the many 
available types of corrosion resistant 
alloys. There are several ways in 
which this educational work can be 
done. 

An important and effective means 
of general education is the public lec- 
ture. Here the lecturer addresses large 
numbers of people at one time and at 
long range. He cannot get down to 
fine details and he cannot gauge his 
message to fit the individual needs or 
interests of all of his audience. 

In the education of a consuming 
public to appreciate and in a measure 
to understand the merits of an article 
offered for sale, the counterpart of the 
public lecture is national advertising. 
This phase of the stainless steel educa- 
tional job was early undertaken by one 
of the patent holding companies, and 
it is probable that the three-year cam- 
paign in one of the leading weeklies 
was more effective than any other sin- 
gle factor in quickly creating in the 
public mind a widespread stainless 
steel consciousness. Before a student 
can be really susceptible to a thorough 
education in any subject he must first 
become at least superficially interested 
in the subject. That is the job which 
national advertising did and must con- 
tinue to do for stainless steel. 


Business Papers Vital Aid 


The audience reached by such adver- 
tising is obviously very large and cos- 
mopolitan—a general cross-section of 
the reading public. It is intelligent 
but, as a whole, not technical. There- 
fore to be most effective, national copy, 
even when presenting a technical or 
complicated product or service, should 
not be over the collective head of its 
audience. It must nevertheless be 
frank, honest and informing. Gener- 
alities which may be subject to varying 
interpretations should be avoided. 

Another approach to the problem of 
educating customers and prospective 
customers is through the trade and 
technical press. Here the audience is 
selected and is much smaller than the 
one reached through national publica- 
tions. It is practicable, therefore, to 
get down to detailed instruction. Here 
the audience is able to grasp the fine 
points in the application of the ma- 
terial to the specific industry in which 
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Readers who have been enjoying the 
practical, brass-tacks articles by W. C. 
Dorr may expect another helpful diatribe 
from him any minute—probably in the 
March 15 issue. 

This time it will cover “Eight Com- 
mon Dealer Objections— How to Turn 
Them into Sales Arguments.” It deal- 
with such knotty problems as the tech- 
nique of handling retailers who want 
you to pay for their windows; those who 
want to buy only the cheap, fast-moving 
items in the line; those who say they 
wont handle your goods because the 
cut-price stores stock it. 


the medium circulates. If the stainless 
steel advertiser is wise he will take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity further to 
educate his prospective customers by 
giving them advanced courses of in- 
struction in the uses of his material in 
the specific fields to which his mes- 
sages are addressed. 

Such advanced education has been 
extremely well handled by many of the 
manufacturers of the stainless alloys. 
Specific applications have been fea- 
tured in trade magazines with vertical 
circulations, giving in each magazine 
definite and essential information per- 
tinent only to the particular industry 
which it serves. 

For instance, the detailed uses of 
stainless steel in processing equipment 
have been exploited in chemical maga- 
zines; uses and benefits in oil produc- 
ing and refining equipment in oil jour- 
nals; improvements in textile mill 
parts in textile media, and so on. Thus 


the engineering, mechanical, and Op- . 


erating officials in each individual in- 
dustry have been given advanced 
training in how to utilize stainless 
steel to the best advantage in their re- 
spective industries. This is splendid 
secondary education and should be 
continued for the benefit of the ever- 
changing personnel of the classes to 
which it is addressed. 

The final and perhaps most im- 
portant phase of the educational proc- 
ess is the concentration of stainless 
steel salesmen on the job of educating 
their customers on the intricacies of 
the material by first-hand individual 
instruction. In this task they will 
naturally enlist the cooperation of the 


metallurgists of their respective com- 
panies with the engineering, design- 
ing and operating officials of their cus- 
tomers’ organizations. 

A salesman should never allow a 
purchasing agent to turn down stain- 
less steel as a means of product im- 
provement until every resource at his 
command has been exhausted either to 
confirm or discredit his own recom- 
mendation that the alloy in some one 
of its forms be used in the product 
under discussion. It may be that artis- 
tic or mechanical improvement by its 
use is readily admitted by the customer 
but the economic aspect seems pro- 
hibitive. This is a case where knowl- 
edge of physical properties is impor- 
tant. 

It may be that the gauge specified 
for material now being used could be 
reduced if stainless steel were substi- 
tuted. The resultant lighter weight of 
the finished article, in itself a desired 
end, might thus bring the cost into 
line. 

Again, fabrication cost may be cited 
as a prohibitive factor. Unless the 
prospect is familiar with all the grades 
of stainless steel available—and the 
chances are he is not—he may be bas- 
ing his fabrication estimate on his ex- 
perience with an entirely unsuitable 
grade. By patiently and persistently 
explaining that some grades of stain- 
less steel are soft and ductile, while 
others are hard and tough, the sales- 
man or his metallurgist from the home 
office, who may have been called in to 
supplement the salesman’s efforts, can 
contribute much to the higher educa- 
tion of the market. 


No Effort Is Wasted 


Even if the order in question at the 
moment is not secured the prospect 
will know more about the material and 
its versatility than he did before and 
will be in a receptive frame of mind 
at the next interview. This kind of 
educational work is comparable to that 
which a professor does in his personal 
contact with his students in college 
and is the kind that sticks and does 
the student the most good. 

The annual consumption of stainless 
steels of all types has risen during the 
past fifteen years, despite the depres- 
sion, from nothing to approximately 
100,000 tons (estimated) for 1936. 
This splendid record by no means is 
an indication that the education of the 
public has been finished. 

All that is needed to multiply many 
times the present volume of stainless 
steel business is the energetic persist- 
ence of the manufacturers in the three- 
fold educational program which has 
succeeded so well up to date. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


How to Get Repeat Business in New York 


Many sales managers find 
first sales easy. It’s getting 
people to ask for your prod- 
uct every time they buy that’s 
hard. It’s especially hard in 
New York. Experts say that 
brand preferences, when un- 
stimulated by advertising, last 
only about two years in New 
York. Elsewhere, they last 
five. The reason is that New 
Yorkers move about so, usu- 
ally every other year. And 
every time they move into a 
new neighborhood, they’re 
in a new market and subject 
to new and different selling 


influences. 


There’s a profitable and 
easy way to solve this pecu- 
liar New York selling situa- 
tion. It lies simply in consis- 
tent advertising in The New 
York Times. The reason is 
plain. The families that set 
New York’s buying stand- 
ards — discriminating, above- 
average - income families — 
are reached in greatest num- 
ber through The Times. 
Through The Times alone, 
you assure your product a 
profitable repeat business in 
New York’s basic market. 

Get more information on 


this by writing us today. 


The New Pork Times 


“All the News That’s Fit to Print’ 
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Quoting 


Walther Bucher: 


“During years of experience with business paper ad- 
vertising I have seen it reduce selling costs so often 
that I know it has that power.’’ Mr. Buchen is Presi- 
dent of The Buchen Company, one of the country’s 
best-known agencies specializing in the advertising 
of durable goods and capital services. 


No.6 


AMERICAN BUILDER and BUILDING AGE, Chicag 
BAKERS WEEKLY, New York 

BLAST FURNACE and STEEL PLANT, Pittsburgh 
BOOT and SHOE RECORDER, New York 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, Chicago 


ADVERTISING 


se 


—_ 


Here is an actual instance of what busi- 


ess papers can do to reduce selling cost: 
— 


p ECENTLY, a friend of ours who has 


S 


isedjo take us as long as several years to make 


been advertising durable goods in 


the business papers remarked, ‘It 


1 saksman pay. Now, when we put on a good 
newalesman, he starts to pay out rapidly.’ He 
souly not have offered a better testimonial to 
he aility of well-prepared, well-placed adver- 
ising to reduce the cost of selling. 

"When this advertiser first started to use 
Ousiress paper advertising, his salesmen had 


cg@batlegagainst established and entrenched 


H. R. Safford, pp, Space Buyer — 
H, W. Rose, Director of Marketing and 
Media — and Henry Wd, Tymick, Director 
of Research—all of The Buchen Company 
—discuss a problem of business paper 


selection. 


a & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING, 
ew York 


ENGINEERING and MINING JOURNAL, New York 
FOOD INDUSTRIES, New York 
FOUNDRY, Cleveland 


HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW, New York 


THE IRON AGE, New York 

THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR--KEYSTONE, New York 
LAUNDRY AGE, New York 

MACHINE DESIGN, Cleveland 

MACHINERY, New York 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, Cleveland 


OF SELLING” 


ry h_—$ Welt 


competition. Unknown, they were not favored. 


Their company’s name created no definite 
response. The products they were trying to sell 
did not have the ‘in.’ They found many doors 
closed to them. 

‘Advertising, prepared after thorough study 
of market and sales conditions, started its work. 
In business magazines, the story of the adver- 
tiser's products began to reach out for cus- 
tomers. The advertising was educational — 
informative — designed to do a specific job. It 
worked—as it always does when correctly 
applied. Today, the advertiser is conscious of 
the fact that his profits have increased much 
more rapidly than normal business recovery 
would warrant. Business paper advertising, 
working with his salesmen, is helping him to 
do a better, less expensive selling job than he 


has ever done before.” 


GOOD BUSINESS PAPERS 
BUILD BETTER BUSINESS 


REOUCES THE COST 


LA 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Chicago 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY, Chicago 
POWER, New York 

RAILWAY SIGNALING, Chicago 

SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 
STEEL, Cleveland 


DESIGN AS AN AID TO SELLING e. ( h C A nN S Wer 
to Meeting 


COMPETITION 


Nearly ten thousand index fingers explore the pages of Premium 
Practice every month. As a result, thousands and thousands of 


dollars worth of business reach the advertisers in this publication. 


Scan the country’s merchandising horizon and note the number 
of leading companies using premiums—direct premiums, dealer 
premiums, combination sales, prize contests, etc. In the pages of 
every periodical you read about it, over the air you hear it, on or 


within the packaged merchandise you see it! 


If your product is eligible for premium use /and if you have any 


doubt, let us tell you what the prospects are} tell your story in 
Premium Practice. 


Let PREMIUM 
PRACTICE 


ADD TO YOUR SALES — AND PROFITS 


Look through a copy of Premium Prac- 
tice and you will realize why premium 
users find it so valuable a guide to mer- 
chandising. 

Add to this the invisible, but none the less 
tangible service-help proffered by the 
publisher to both subscriber and adver- 
tiser and you will understand why 
Premium Practice is the connecting link 
between users and sellers of premiums. 


‘Premium Practice 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


THE NATIONAL AUTHORITY ON 
PREMIUMS AND ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


® 


Up-to-Date Data on New York 
Buying Affiliations of the 


Principal Department Stores 


N two previous occasions, SALES 
MANAGEMENT printed the 
memberships of the principal 
department store “groups,” 
(September 1, 1932 and April 20, 
1934). Since so many sales executives 
have asked for an up-to-date chart of 
the same kind, we present it here—in 
the following three pages. 

Please note: On the following two 
pages are included only the member- 
ships in the principal cities—roughly 
the 100,000 group of cities. Addi- 
tional memberships in smaller cities 
appear on the third page following. 
In the case of most of the groups, 
therefore, the information on pages 
452 and 453 is NOT complete without 
the information on page 454. 


Types of Buying “Machinery” 


We point out here, as we did before, 
that there are only a handful of big 
stores which are unaffiliated with one 
of the big New York central buying 
organizations: Carson Pirie Scott & 
Co. and Mandel Brothers of Chicago, 
Best and Altman of New York, and 
Wanamaker (although Wanamaker 
has, of course, the buying power of 
two stores in New York and Philadel- 
phia) being among them. Since. these 
data were last printed, Hahn Depart- 
ment Stores have undergone a reor- 
ganization, and that group is now 
known as Allied Stores Corp. Because 
of a current reorganization by Weill & 
Hartman, who also represent American 
Retailers, Inc., no American Retailers 
list appears now. The stores formerly 
comprising that group, however, are 
shown in the new list under Ark- 
wright, Inc., successor-corporation to 
Weill & Hartman. 

For those who are unfamiliar with 
the scope and set-up of the major 
groups, we suggest reference to an 
article which appeared in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT for December 12, 1931, 
entitled ‘Keys to a Four Billion Dollar 
Market.” 

Here four types of buying “machin- 
ery” in the independent store field 
were commented upon: 

First: There are the individually 
operated and owned stores who buy 
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Peak Seasons in Department Stores 


- | PER CENT IN MONTHS WHEN SALES ARE HIGHEST . 


| | 
Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 


Adv. | 

Cost 

Th ey ee 

Sales | Jan. | Feb 
Beds, Furniture. .... | 6.8 tie? 3 7.0 | 
Corsets, etc.........) 4.5 | 8.0| 7.0 | 9-1 | 9.1 
China and Glass.....| 5.8 oc carne: | ME bee 
Electrical Apoiances.| 5.8 | th | 9.2 | 10.5 
| See 6.5 WEE cca F cannes 
Hosiery........... | 4.3 | 7.7| 8.6 
Men's & Boys’ Shoes, 5.5 Pen | 
Men’s Clothing...... | 6.8 | 7.1 7.3| 8.5 
Men's Furnishings...) 5.1 | ate 
Millinery.......... | 5.7 | 10.4 | 13.2 | 
Muslins, Sheetings..| 5.0 | 14.8 | an 
Silks and Velvets. . 5.7 | 7.0| 8.7| 11.8] 9.9 | 
Toiletries and Drugs.) 4.6 | 7.1) .... | 7.1 
Women’s Coats.....| 7.4 | 7.9] .... | 11.0 | 10.7 
Women’s Dresses...| 7.2 | .... | .... | 8.8| 9.9) 
Women’s Shoes... . 5.6 | oe | 9.0 | 10.6 | 
Wool Dress Goods...} 4.2 | 7.3 | 12.2| 8.6 


| | | 
| Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 


8.5 | 7.6 | 11.6 | 8.5 9.3 | 8.6 | 10.1 
9.4) 9.1 .... | 81] 9.3] 8.4] 9.0 
7.3) 7.1 | 7.6 8.8 | 10.2 | 19.6 
11.6 | 10.0) 9.7) 814) ....| 7.6] 7.2/ 9.1 
eee ... | 18.6 | 9.0 | 12.6 | 16.0 | 14.8 
8.7) 7.9|....|....| 7.7] 8.9] 8.8 | 17.4 
8.3| 8.8) ....|....| 8.7] 8.4] 8.7 | 18.3 
8.0) 8.8) ....|.... | 8.2) 11.4| 11.6 | 12.3 
.... | 8.4| He baad 7.0| 8.8 | 30.0 
9.1 8.7 ... | 13.7] 19.2] 8.0] .... 
7.9| 7.5| 7.6] 9.6| 8.8] 8.2] 7.4] 9.3 
9.0; 7.2/....|.... | 8.3] 9.9] 9.11 8.5 
7.4| 73|....1....] 90) 78) eles 
vow | scan | oonce | S24 OF) 2) Se) Es 
10.5|10.0|....|....| 8.9| 10.5| 8.6) 8.5 
10.0 | 9.2) .... | 10.1 | 9.5] 8.2) 10.1 
We Poe ber {= 5.7 | 11.4] 8.3 
| 


_ 


The above figures reflect sales with April 31 as the date for Easter. 
reason you can practically reverse the above March and April percentages with the exception of piece goods and 
house furnishings. These figures have been taken from the Retailer's Calendar and Promotion Guide, prepared 
by the Sales Promotion Division of the National Retail Dry Goods Association. 


In 1937 Easter occurs on March 28 and for that 


from road salesmen and periodically 
send their own buyers to the New 
York and Chicago markets. 

Second: There are the stores that 
purchase buying service from resident 
buying offices in New York. Stores 
thus serviced have no connection with 
other stores served by the buying con- 
cern, but they are able to obtain quan- 
tity prices due to the buying power 
represented there. 

Third: There are the various 
groups of stores who, feeling the ne- 
cessity of having more than a buying 
service rendered by an office not con- 
trolled by them, merged their efforts 
and set up a central organization in 
New York with proper capital struc- 
ture to: 

a. Do research work 

b. Do personnel work 

c. Work out uniform methods of ac- 
counting 

d. Exchange operating figures be- 
tween stores 

e. Study advertising methods and uni- 
form selling plans 

f. Perform a daily style service 

g. Set up a central buying organiza- 
tion of specialists in each line to 


assist store buyers on their regular 
trips to New York, to buy for the 
store buyer when the buyer is not 
in the market, to organize the buy- 
ing of merchandise where large 
volumes can be used to obtain 
price concessions, straight  dis- 
counts, or exclusive style features. 
Fourth: There are those stores 
whose stock has been exchanged for 
the stock of a holding company, either 
privately or publicly held. In these 
cases the operations are practically 
similar to the operation of Class 3 only 
here there is financial centrol control. 
The charts and lists are copyrighted 
and reproduction without the permis- 
sion of the publishers is forbidden. 
SALES MANAGEMENT is reprinting 
the material on this page and on the 
three pages following. The cost of 
these four-page reprints is five cents 
each, remittance with order. Execu- 
tives who wish extra copies should 
address inquiries to: Readers Service 
Bureau, Sales Management, Inc., 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Deliveries of reprints will be made 
approximately ten days after the date 
of publication of this issue. 
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Seventeen Principal Retail Store Groups and 


CITIES 


Akron 
Albany 
Allentown 
Atlanta 


Baltimore 


Birmingham 
Boston 


Bridgeport 
Brooklyn. 
Buffalo 
Canton 
Charlotte 
Chattanooga 
Chicago 
Cincinnatti 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Dayton 
Denver 

Des Moines 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Elizabeth 

El Paso 

Fall River 
Flint 

Fort Wayne 
Fort Worth 
Grand Rapids 
Harrisburg 
Hartford 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Knoxville 
Lincoln 
Little Rock 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Memphis. . 
Miami 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Nashville 
Newark 
New Bedford 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York City 
Norfolk. . 
Oakland 
Oklahoma City 
Omaha 
Paterson 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Reading 
Richmond 
Rochester 
Sacramento 
St. Louis 

St. Paul 


Salt Lake City 
San Antonio 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Scranton 
Seattle 

Sloux City 
Spokane 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse 
Tacoma 
Tampa. . 
Terre Haute 
Toledo 
Trenton 
Tulsa. 
Washington 
Wheeling 
Wichita. . 
Wilkes-Barre 
Wilmington 


Worcester. . 
Youngstown. . 


| 


*Allied Stores Corp. *Arkwright, Inc. 


1440 Broadway 128 W. 31st St. 
A. Polsky Co. 
Hess Bros. 
O'Neill & Co. Brager Eisenberg 


Jordan Marsh Co. 
C. F. Hovey Co. 


Gilchrist Co. 
Shephard Stores 
Smith Murray Co. 


E. W. Edwards 


Wieboldt Stores 
Smith-Kasson Alms & Doepke Co. 


Rollman & Sons 


Morehouse Martens Co 


L. S. Donaldson Co. 


Olds Wortman 
wn. 5.8 & King 
Pomeroy’s, Inc. waane 
E. W. Edwards 
& Sons 
Golden Rule 
Joske Bros. ; 
Grand Rapids H. F. 
Bon Marche Nordhoff & Moore 
E. W. Edwards & Sons 
Rhodes Bros. 
Maas Bros. - ; ; 
S. P. Dunham & Co. 
Vandever D. G. Co. 


| Pomeroy’s 


Titche-Goettinger Co. 


Elder & Johnson Co. 


Duluth Glass 
Block Store 


W. C. Stripling 


Herpolsheimer Co. Wurzburg, D. G. 


Pomeroy's 


Deitch Bros. 
Rudge & Guenzel 


f Loveman, Berger & 
Teitlebaum 


W.G. Swartz 
Kahn's 


Quackenbush Co. 


Shephard Co. 


| 
Assoc. D. G. Corp. 
of New York 
4 W. 35th St. 


Stewart & Co. 


J. N. Adams 
Wm. Hengerer 


Stewart D. G. 


Powers Merc. Co. 


Hahne & Co. 


( Lord & Taylor 
\ James McCreery 


J. L. Brandeis & Sons 


Assoc. Merchan- 
dising Corp. 
| 1440 Broadway 


Hutzler Bros. Co. 
Wm. Filene’s Sons 
R. H. White Co. 


Abraham & Strauss 


“John Shillito Co. 
Wm. Taylor Son 
F. &. R. Lazrus 


Rike-Kumler Co. 


J. L. Hudson Co. 


L. S. Ayers & Co. 


Bullock's 


Boston Store! 
Dayton Co. 


| H. C. Capwell Co. 


if Strawbridge & 
| Clothier 
Joseph Horne Co. 


| B. Forman Co. 


‘| { Sibley Lindsay 
| & Curr Co. } 
} 


| | | 
“Frederick Atkins (Cavendish Trad. Corp.) 
11 W. 42nd St. | 1412 Broadway 


Gimbel Brothers 
116 W. 33rd St. 


City Stores Co. 
132 W. 31st St. 


“John G. Myers Co. 


Hochschild Kohn 


os SAS Loveman, | 
R. H. Stearns Co. 


acre Frederick Loeser 
Flint & Kent : : 


J. B. Ivey & Co. 


H. &S. Pogue Co. 
Halle Bros. 


A. Harris & Co. 


Daniels & Fisher Stores Denver, D. G. 


Wolf & Dessauer 


John Taylor D. G. 


Sei ete hacia ‘| Burdine’s, Inc. 
Ed. Schuster & Co. 


| Maison Blanche Co. | ‘Gimbel Bros. 
.|{ Sak’s, 5th Ave. 


.| | Sak’s 34th St. 


...| D.H, Holmes 
..| Stern Bros. 


| Lit Bros. 


Field Schlick, Inc. | { Scruggs-Va 
: s voort-Barney 


Marston Co. 
O’Connor Moffatt Co. 


' Herzfield-Phillipson Co, 


2 Whitthorn & Swann. 


3 Goldberg’s. 


Their National Membership in Principal Cities 


*Wm. T. Knott | 


*Kirby, Block & Co Co., Inc. (Merc. 


128 W. 31st St. 


Kresge Dept. 
Stores, Inc. 
370 7th Ave. 


R. H. Macy & Co.) 


| May Co. 
115 Broadway | 
| 


1115 Broadway | 
| 20 E. 38th St. 


| | 
EA 


C. H. Yeager. . 


M. O'Neil Co. 


H. Leh & Co. 
Rich's, Inc. 

{ The Hub pecae 
| teounre a |-» ee eee ere | 
Hecht’s Reliable | : a 
Burger-Phillips | 

Scott Furriers, Inc.| 


; “Saas Cee 
The Fair 


“The Big Store | iia Fair Store 
ees ee ee Sareea ei : McAlpin Co. 
Fashion Co. baaianen ; cesfeeeereeeeerees ema: 


Joslin D. G. 
pS RR CRRRRRIE SR: steer ire NEG 
\ Winkleman Bros. |... ..... 
Levy Bros. |. 


Popular D. G. 


| 
Kline Stores, Inc. | 
} S. H. George 
| & Sons 
Pfeifer Bros. ates 
Hirsch Merc. a 
Hirsch Merc. 


May Co. 


. ‘ The Fair 
Louis M. Kline 


Kresge Dept. St. L. Bamberger 


Hecht Bros. 
Altschul’s 


Hale Bros.? 
John A. Brown 


R. H. Macy 


'B. & M. Inc. 
J.B. Liebman &Co. 


Gras tenfield Co. McCreery & Co. 


Scott Furriers 


Hale Bros. 

Leah Rubinstein 
Schunemans & 
| Mannheimers 

Auerbach 


Famous Barr Co. 


Hale Bros. 
Heinz Stores 
Best’s Apparel, Inc. 


MacDougall & 
T. S. Martin 


Southwick Co. 


St Co.) | 
Te seth se, | 11 W. 42nd St. 


*Mutual Buying National Dept. 
Syndicate Stores 


Specialty Stores 
Assn. 
1441 Broadway 


*Syndicate Alliance 
Trading Co. 
33 W. 34th St. 


CITIES 


| 112 W. 38th St. 
| 


J.M.HighCo. |... 


Conrad & Co. ; | 


Central States Sie “ol 
Dept. Stores 
Mabley & Carew Co. 


Stores Co. 


W. A. Green | | 


| Bowman & Co. 
| Brown Thompson |.................. 
Levy Bros. D. G. 
bot ee 
Emery Bird | 
Thayer D. G. 


4 


r 


M. N. Cohn Co. 
| Buffums’ 


’ Bry Block 
| Edw. Malley Co. 


Block & Kuhl Co. |...............0.- 
| Frank & Seder 

| { Frank & Seder 

| | Rosenbaum Co. 


Boggs & Buhi 


| Lipman, Wolf & Co. 


{ Callender, 
\ McAus. & Troup 


Kaufman Store 
McCurdy & Co. 


Wolfe & Marx Co. 
Cleland Simp- 
son Co. 


Spokane D. G. 
Forbes & Wallace 


rete ipa | 


| Harzfeld’s, Inc. | 


Albany 
..... Allentown 
rer 


..... Baltimore 


; nese aoe bier | .Birmingham 
E. T. Slattery | Chandier&Co. |............ Boston 
Eee eee Pe | Howland D.G. |... 
AEE OTT ORE NLT URROPE ARSE CE CRS RS! Brooklyn 


Stern & Mann Co | & Anderson Co.)...... 


Chattanooga 
... Chicago 
.. Cincinnatti 


Lindner Co. 
Union Co. 


. +See a acereglirae a mentee Duluth 
scgucenae hase aanssaeeuewaienn Elizabeth 
See eee EI Paso 
Fall River 
Flint 
Fort Wayne 
Seite ca Fort Worth 
Re eee EE nee eee Grand Rapids 


Hartford 

.. Houston 
Indianapolis 
. Kansas City, Mo. 


...Lincotn 
Little Rock 
Long Beach 
Los Angeles 
-«|-++ee0 ++. Loulsville 

Memphis 

Miami 
Milwaukee 
.......Minneapelis 
PRES AMEE RGR ference IRR Nashville 
New Bedford D. G.|.......New Bedford 
Shartenberg’s Co. |........ 


Norfolk 
TT 


sleceesecees 


Omaha 
ae ata — 
... Philadelphia 
.... Pittsburgh 


re ae Albert J. Mansman) 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence 

.... Reading 

. Richmond 
Rochester 
Sacramento 

... St. Louis 

. St. Paul 


C. K. Whitner Co. |... 


Zion’s Co-op Salt Lake City 
San Antonio 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
.. Scranton 
Seattle 

Sioux City 

.. Spokane 

! Meekins, Packard). Springfield, Mass. 


eeeeee C. E. Chappell Addis Co. & Wheat, Inc. | Syracuse 
The Fisher Co. Peoples Store & Sons Tacoma 
~—e preeoenas Tampa 
Meis Bros. Root D. G. Terre Haute 
ea ; La Salle & Koch Lion D. G. Lamson Bros. Toledo 
| Yard Store H.M. Voorhees — Hoxton Merc. ..... Trenton 
Brown-Dunkin Co. ee COT ce ee eee Pr eee MeN near cee . Tulsa 
Hecht Co. | Palais Royal ..| Frank R. Jelleff . Washington 
warmcibat pcitakane che Stone & Thomas Geo. E. Stifel Co. ...Wheeling 
Rorabaugh D.G. | Geo. R. Taylor Co. ....Wiehita 
{ Fowler, Dick & { Wilkes-Barre : Wilkes-Barre 
& Walker & 
Konnard-Pyle Di ihewanedids i tienehaN cates ‘ ‘ , | Wilmington 
C. T. Sherer Denholm & McKay | Richard Healy Co. | John C. Macinnes Worcester 
RESIRRE O E ee eres: Meera tener si Os = ..| G. M. McKelvey ..| { Chas. A. Living- Youngstown 
} | |) ston & Sons 


*For membership in smaller cities, see page 454. 


Kirby, Block & Co. 


P.M, Go then cari Ahoskie Depr. Store 
Alexander, ¥y ce ueencceeess- Weiss & Goldring 
Rr ‘Holzheimer & Shaul 
Anderson, Ind witea ace e eenamae The Fair Srore 
Renee. Ts nc ccceucneasianaencs Preis, Inc. 
Atlantic City, N. doe ~tetnrehewe M., E. Blate Co. 
Aurora, Ill.. .... Sidney Ginsberg 
Austin, Tex. LE. M. Scarbrough & Sons 
Bangor Me.. nnbewdeiere we delaata ire Freese’s 
Baton Roug Se Dalton Co. 


Bay City, Mich.......Bay City Cash D. G. Co. 
Bloomington, Ill.....W. H. Roland Dept. Store 


Bloomsburg, Pa.....ccccccees The Leader Store 
Bluefield, W. Va........Bluefield Bargain Store 

A. W. Cox Dept. Srore 
ithe.) NE «sa al oeeiela ame The Mode, Ltd. 
Boonville, Ind....... .George J. Roth & Co. 
Brewton, Ala........ Robbins & McGowin Co. 
Bristol, Tenn. g -H. P. King Co. 
— SS i Se are Alexander's 


Burlington, Vt.. Abernethy, Clarkson, Wright. _ 
~- 3 eee The Symons D. G. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia........... Armstrong Clo. _ 
Champaign, Ill.........-.....W. Lewis & Co. 
Chatesten, W.. Vis iccncccacases The Diamond 
Charlottesville, W. Va. A. W. Cox Dept. Store 
Chase Cie, Vlis vccvees Chase City Depr. Store 
Claskedale, Miss... ..ccccececscecs Powers & Co. 
Clendenin, W. Va....... A. W. Cox Dept. Store 
Clifton Forge, Va.......A. W. Cox Dept. Store 
Coteatta GB. Casicesccceonavacwne Kohn & Co. 


a tr geakilatate OED A. Kirven Co. 

ails otal ait ene A. Rubel & Co. 
.Krasne Bros. & Sons, Inc. 
A. W. Cox Dept. Store 


Columbus, Ga. 
Corinth, Miss.... 
Council Bluffs, Ind... 
Covington, Va.. 


Danville, Tl... .ccscccccccces Meis a. Inc. 
Danville, Va...ccccccccsecs L. Herman 
Davenport, Ia......ccceceeees ..M. i Parker Co. 
Dubuque, [a........-ccsceces J. F. Stamfer Co. 


The Safe Store 


Ta =, See 
Dunkirk, "Wm. Laubach & Sons 


Easton, Pa 


a Oe Newman D. G. Co. 
am aver wl Phiictcaticcetacdeneeeens Alex Kay 
BOGE SR cs cndoseenesouaes Herbert Kaufman 
Escanaba, DN cccteaewekmnwle The Fair Store 
Bvansville, Ynd.. ..cccccccscsece DeJong’s, Inc. 
Fairmont, W. Va.....J. M. Hartley & Son Co. 
Flint. Mich.............Smith-Bridgman & Co. 
Fort Dodge, Iowa.............Tuerke Merc. Co. 
<2 Se” aaeerrrerr rr Pollock Stores 
=. eee Jacob Preis 
Preeport, Tl... ...sccccesccccsseses Kutchback’s 
—— i oe Famous Dept. Store 
Gaeta, Wis xc cccneceseses Robert I. Cohen 
CES ere Hirsch Merc. Co. 
Granite City, Thee cdccccvosvess Carp D. G. Co. 


-Paris Fligman Co. 
. John Wilson & Co., Inc. 


Great Falls, Mont... 
Greenfield, Mass.. 


en, Oe... cxeerewenewen . WwW. Rose Co. 
CE, Mics scecccidueven S elas & Blum 
Greenwich, Conn.........+- Chas. N. Mead Co. 
Gulfport, Miss..............Geo. E. Northrup 
Hamilton, Ohio......... Robinson- Schwenn Co. 
Hattiesburg, Miss.......Fine Bros.-Matison Co. 
a. ere P. Deisroth’s Sons 


Helena, Mont...........New York D. G. Store 
Hinton, W. Va.........A. W. Cox Dept. Store 
Huntington Park, Cal.......Lee’s Outfitting Co. 
Hutchinson, Kan.. ..The Wiley D. G. Store 
Indiana, Pa.... .-Bon Ton Dept. Store 


ey es Yerter’s 
ee B. Krom & Son 
eS) > ees Rothschild Bros. 
Jackson, Miss........... R. E. Kennington Co. 
Oe OS eae ee Alex Kay 
OG REE es: King’s Inc. 
SN, Wilks cccdersodecwun ».-Glosser Bros. 
PU I a ain: te. 4 aca'acda cada Potlitzer Bros. 
Kingston, N. Y..........Rose & Gorman, Inc. 


Lafayette, Ind................Loeb & Hene Co. 
Lancaster, Pa....... ..M. T. Garvin & Co. 


a SS See J. C. Bright Co. 
Laurel, Miss.. ..Fine Bros.-Matison Co. 
Leavenworth, | Rapa ate. Pollock Stores 
Lewistown, | ell pt ie Bratton’s 
NN PP Danks & Co. 
I MMs oa ni oe Otel Denton Co. 
ag RR ee R. T. Gregg & Co. 
Logansport, Ind....... bi Schmitt-Kloepfer Co. 
Madison, W. Va.......A. Cox Dept. Store 
Manitowac, Wis............. Scheutte Bros. Co. 
Mason City, Iowa............. The Merkel Co. 
"5 “See: Merz Bros., Inc. 


McAlester, Okla 


nadeaweene Pollock Stores Co. 


*For stores in larger cities affiliated with 
the eighteen principal retail store groups, 
see tables on preceding two pages. 
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New York Affiliations of Department Stores 
in Smaller Cities* 


Middictown, Ohio.............John Ross, Inc. 


SG’ Eile “Mn 5.0in datum chaamaemermen es Ellison's 
DS Mceccaeweaewden Brady-Waxenberg Co. 
Montgomery, Ala......... Nachman & Meertiet 
PE, Cin ccceteiscacconnas Shouse Bros. 
a a See M. Epstein, Inc. 
Mt. Vernon, UOhiw.......... J. S. Ringwalt Co. 
DS NG Ss iad wnadicecwan Sam Abrams Co, 
New Castle. Pa.......:. New Castle D. G. Co. 


New Kensington, Pa.... 


-Silverman’s Dept. Store 
Newport News, Va..... 


-Nachman’s Dept. Store 


Peepers: Tal BM. Yeccccsces Krausmann’s Inc. 
Pe, Wa Weesenawanin A. W. Cox Dept. Store 
Pe Ns ba sk-oncnee utewe The Preis Store 
Norway, Mich......... Joseph Ruwitch & Sons 
Norwich, Conn......... Porteous & Mitchell Co. 
Ce. MMs itarnk eew eee W. H. Wright & Sons 
Ogdenburg, N. Y.........Nathan Frank's Sons 
RN HE aca ten ck eencew ead anne Kinter Co. 
I, MN ic: da ceivmenaeeinenet Alsop’s 
Owensboro, Ky.. .+..S. W. Anderson Co. 
SN, Dee ekircace ans D. M. Christian Co. 
Oxford, Dr Geishvctcrekvens* aie Fox Dept. Store 
a rrr E. Guthrie Co. 
Paintsville, evewiecens A. W. Cox Dept. Store 
Paris, | SBneer REE RE ae Pollock Stores 
Parkersburg, W. Va....A. W. Cox Dept. Store 
St Sa Hirsch Merc. Co. 
Poplar Bluff, Be ere John F. O'Hara 
Port Huson, Mich... ... 2.0000 J. B. Sperry Co. 
Postemouth, Obie. ...ccccccccces Marting Bros. 
Pottsville, _eatanaanieapiaseipt anata S. S. Weiss Est. 
ge "ore McCormick-Saeltzer Co. 
Ridgeway, Pa........ Alex Kay (Ladies Bazaar) 
2 Sa ee wee Jacob Meyer, Inc. 
OS Ee Seer S. H. Heironimus Co. 
perro Chas. V. Weise Co. 
MN. owe inn wa ence eau The Fahy Store 
A AEE ee re Price & Co. 
Saginaw, Mich......... Wm. C. Wiechman Co. 
RS WE okt cn aeard ea care cae’ Kaufman's 
San Angelo, Tex......... Johnson's Dept. Store 
Ns Se ein w ui daraeea aac ae Hale Bros. 


Santa Ana, Cal.. -Hirsch Merc. Co. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Winkelman’ s Style Shop 
ee eee: Leopold Adler 
Scarsdale, N. Y.......The Chas. N. Mead Co. 


De iii hea aoadaleous The Sharon Store 
Sioux Falls, S. D... ....Shriver-Johnson Co. 
Spestenperg, S. C...0 000000 Aug. W. Smith Co. 
_,., Sree Roland’s 
Springfield, Ohio............. Ed. Wrenn Store 
St. Albans, W. Va.....A. W. Cox Dept. Store 
a er Potlitzer Bros. 
Stroudsburg. Pa........... A. B. Wyckoff, Inc. 
My cases uc nincuce ata Pollock Stores 
Tallahassee, Fla......... Styerman’s Style Shop 
Tarrington, Conn.......The W. W. Mertz Co. 
Thomasville, Ga........... L. Styerman & Sons 
i. Se err H. Moses & Sons 
Tucson, Ariz............. Albert Steirfeld & Co. 
Twin Falls, Idaho.......... Idaho Dept. Store 
2: | Sere Mayer & Schmidt 
.. Se Sere Lugg & Edmonds 
SNS WEL: TCa ncln wary ore weenie D. Price & Co. 
MEE. § Weise eaceeewcsen Russell L. Shepler 
) eae Goldstein-Migel Co. 
Waterbury, Conn.............. S. H. Greenburg 
Watertown. N. Y H. Ellis, Inc. 


Wausau, Wis..........Winkelman’s Dept. Store 


eee, Ws Oks oe ec aca A. W. Cox Depr. Swre 
West Chester. Pa..... .J. B. Mosteller, Inc. 
Williamson, W. Va..... ‘A. W. Cox Dent. Store 
be SS ee Brozman’s 
Wooster. Ohio............ H. Freelander & Co. 
; i eae. P. Wiest’s Sons 
Syndicate-Alliance Trad. Co. 
MOO, Wii cccdncesed ous Wm. F. Gable Co. 
DONE, PO..cccccsccccees Bush & Bull Co. 
eS: Bush & Bull Co. 
I Mis ns a edngean ene S. F. Iszard 
Gloucester, Mass....ccccscccces Wm. G. Brown 
Jamestown, N. Y...... Abrahamson-Bigelow Co. 
SOMME. Fh... kcccccosces Hager & Bros., Inc. 
BGM. DEMIR, c<cceoccaeescn, W. Rogers Co. 
Meriden, Conn....... Ives, U ham & Rand Co. 
Middlerown. Conn....... me Buere Co, 
Pawtucket, R. —" bk ok neeneeeeu Sasechors's, Inc. 
Schenectady, N. ¥.....0cccec S. Barney Co. 


South Bend, Ind...Robertson &, Dept. Store 


Frederick Atkins 


Colorado Springs, Geet eonsnaes Giddings, Inc. 
Hempstead, Bevccscees Franklin Shops, Inc. 
Madison, Wis: ienenaas Har: F Manchester, Inc. 
Peco, Agi®...0ccccvecs ldwaters Merc. Co. 
Poughkee a = sae: Luckey, Platt & Co. 
Joseph, Mo...... Townsend, Wee & Wall 


Mutual Buying Syndicate 


BN Sic kc ca awab ne ce ecoas B. Peck & Co. 
"SS eee Ball Stores, Inc. 
Portland, Me.. .Porteous, Mitchell & Broun Co. 
Shcboygan, Mamie C. Prang & Sons 
POs. Wilekas dntenasewens Chas. H. Bear & Co. 


Wm. T. Knott Co.. Ine. 


(Mercantile Stores Company) 


POI ERs 0 xeanmemad J. B. White & Co. 
SO eee ene Hennessy Co. 
Montgomery, Ala............. Montgomery Fair 


Awkwright, Inc. 


Alexandria, Minn........... The Herberger Co. 
OOS OE ree Weill's, Inc. 
EON ol EAE J. F. Hink & Son 
Boise, Idaho........ C. C. Anderson Stores =. 
Bristol, RS a uke egiatcahiaelatl Muzzy Bros. 
Brownsville, Pa........200. Wright Merzler €. 
2 SS aera Chic Shop 
Covington, Ky....... John R. ~~ Co., Inc. 
RN, CO... 0. cecserececcae einson & Son 
Daytona Beach, Fla.......... Yowell Drew Co. 
Glens Falls, N. Y......... Economy D. G. Co. 
ce eS ee: ee Herberger, Inc. 
Ceset Wat, BOR. oc cccecess Strain Bros., Inc. 
OS SE See H. O. Middlebrook 
SE ES ied acnk enlace Strain Bros, Inc. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho..C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
Indiana, See MRP e Re Brody Bros. 
I I ian gia aioe ce a oe B. Gertz In 
Jonesboro, | SRE Heinemann D. G. 
Johnstown, Pa................ Penn Traffic Co. 
Gh OR tic. Joanne Shop 
erences, « PRE F. N. Arbough Co. 


Lewistown, Idaho....C. C. Anderson Stores . 
Lexington, Ky. .Mitchell Baker & a. Co., Inc. 


Meadville, Pa.....Crawford County D. G. Co. 
Middletown, N. Y.. -Tompkins D. G. Co., Inc. 
Ogden, Utah....... W. H. Wright & Sons Co. 
2 8 Se ee Perea: Chic Shop 
Orlando, Fia....... ....-Yowell Drew Co. 
3 Seen Jones of Paris 
Painesville, Ohio.......... Gail G. Grant, Inc. 
Pittsfield, Mass..........e0- England Bros. Inc. 
Pueblo, Colo....... C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
Rapid City, $. D....C. C. Anderson Stores Co. 
SS” SS Seer: Economy Stores, Inc. 
Salem, Mass.. -Almy Bigelow & Washburn, Inc. 
ae Gee, Wi Whe sccerscahensect Fantle Bros. 
a eee Herberger Hart Co. 
Twin Falls, Idaho..C. C. eee Stores Co. 
Union City, N. | SEE SEEN SS Holthausen 
Uniontown, Pa............ Wriske “Metzler Co. 
MN re Metzger Wright Co. 
Washington, Pa.......... Caldwell Stores, Inc. 
Waterbury, Conn......... Howland Hughes Co. 
Lo, eee Heinemann Bros. Co. 
1 Se” eee. F. C. Middlebrook 
Allied Stores Corp. 

ng SR ee Troutman-Reiber Co.* 
Connelisville, Pa.......... The Troutman Co.* 
© os a Ee ere The Troutman Co.* 
N.S A. E. Troutman Co.* 
Greensburg, Pa............. A. 4 Troutman Co. 
OS eee The L. H. Field Co. 
Lake Charles, La......... The Muller a » Ltd. 
eee es ce P d Co.* 


Lebanon, Pa..Louis + io Inc. Stke Bon Ton) 
Lynchburg, Va.. M. a Corp. 


Malden, Mass.......ccccccces N. Joslin Co. 
Pottsville, Dilatice» bie tacked oaemaee .Pomeroy’s Inc. 
Syracuse, : RAs ee Dey Bros. Co.* 
Waterloo, Si sees: The Jas. Black D. G. Co. 


Branches of A. E. Troutman Co., 


Greens- 
burg, Pa. 


Foreign Department Stores 
Served by N. Y. Buyers 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada. .Thos. C. Watkins, Ltd. 
(Wm. Knott Co., Inc.) 

Knightsbridge, London, England. -Nichols & Co. 
Clsodertet Atkins) 

Montreal, Canada........ Jas. A. Ogilvy’s, Ltd. 
(Syndicate “Alliance Trade Co.) 

Holt Renfrew & Co. 


Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd. 


(Frederick Atkins) 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada....Brvson-Graham Co. 


(Syndicate Alliance Trade Co., Ltd.) 


Quebec, Canada...... Holt Rontorw & Co., Ltd. 
(Kirby Bl 4. & Co.) 
Toronto, Canada..... Holt om & Co., Ltd 


(Kirby Block & Co.) 
-Hole Renfrew & Co., Ltd. 
(Kirby Block & Co.) 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Winnipeg, Canada.. 


GALE whips over the horizon — pounding seas meet lowering 

mated skies — the elements give no quarter. The resourcefulness of 
man and seaworthiness of ship blend in a superlative fight for survival. 
The helmsman at the wheel — the stout timbers of the hull join to 
meet the test. So it is with business. To navigate the rough seas that 
always wait beyond the horizon, every business man must know his 
course, the tides and currents of public acceptance, the endurance of 
his own organization. 


Modern market research, in all its phases, determines these funda- 
mental factors of seaworthiness. In recent years, when many a rough 
sea poured over the side, market research proved its value as a guid- 
ing instrument. And the hundreds of business organizations using 
Ross Federal have found it to be an instrument that is accurate, true 
and thoroughly reliable. 


Ross \\ FEDERAL RESEARCH CORP. 


AFFILIATED WITH ROSS FEDERAL SERVICE, INC. 


7 31 Branch Offices Consumer Studies: Buying Habits, Brand Preferences, Penetration of Advertising, Copy 

Testing * Wholesale and Retail Surveys: Distribution and Merchandising Policies * Radio: 
Consumer Listening Habits and Program Preferences * Newspapers and Magazines: Circula- 
tion and Editorial Analyses, Reportorial Service * Package Testing * Outdoor Advertising 
and Dealer Display Checking * National Shopping Service. 


po a EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 6 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
MARCH 1, 1937 [455 } 
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Steering Lights: These 
simple forms enable man- 
agement to tell at a glance 
which customers are prof- 
itable, which are tapering 
off, and which are increasing 
their volume of orders. Kept 
up to date and accurate. 
they guide the application 
of extra effort where (and 
only where) it will do the 
most good. 


How Effective Sales Control 
Can Eliminate “Dead” Accounts 


(A broad outline of Mr. Lang’s control 
plan appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT for 
October 10, 1936. So many readers asked 
for additional details that we have asked 
him to discuss, in individual articles, some 
of the salient sales problems being met 
through the system. The first of these 
articles appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT 
for February 1, 1937; it was entitled, “How 
We Are Saving $20,000 a Year on Our 
Mailing Lists.”” Another article, on local- 
izing and correcting sales weaknesses, will 
appear in an early issue-—THE Ep!rors.) 


DEAD account is one that has 
been taken out of the current 
ledgers and transferred to the 
inactive file. It is the account 

of a customer who has, for one or 
more of many possible reasons, discon- 
tinued buying from you. 

He is still in business; he is still as 
well rated, or better than when he was 
your customer; and his would again be 
a satisfactory account if you could get 
him back. He will not buy again from 
you until he is properly approached 
and solicited. He is often an offended 
customer, or one who has been 
neglected in some way. Such accounts 
are often lost sight of completely. In 
the meantime somebody else is getting 
the business. 

Here we will consider only the ac- 
counts that should be alive; those that 
are desired and have potentiality. 
Bankrupt accounts, or those that are 
no longer in business, and those that 
have bad credit records, are out. You 
wouldn’t want any of them back any- 
way. 

How much would you be willing to 
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If your customer remains in business and in satisfactory 


credit standing, and if you can serve him satisfactorily 


then, with this system, of control, you can’t lose him. 


The second of a series of articles 


BY G. ALBERT LANG 


Department of Customer Relations, 


Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


spend to put a new, desirable account 
on your books? I have asked this ques- 
tion of a number of sales managers. 
Some would spend $125, while others 
thought that $250 is a very reasonable 
sum to spend to create a new customer. 
It depends largely upon the type of 
business, and the profits that business 
yields. 

Isn’t it surprising that so many new 
customers are forgotten after the first 
order has been recorded on the ledger ? 
It is even more surprising that so many 
old customers are permitted to get 
away, and that their accounts end up 
in the “dead” file; there to remain un- 
less something unusual happens that 
will cause their resurrection. Seldom 
does the customer return of his own 
accord. Obviously it is much more 
costly to create a new account than it is 
to hold an old customer. | 

A Department of Customer Rela- 
tions has become a most necessary part 
of any business. The function of such 
a department is to flash to the sales 


department—to the manager, or to the 
salesmen direct—from the control 
records, every three months, all the 
vital facts as they present themselves 
when the records are made up; such 
facts as: 

1. The declining accounts. 

2. The customers who have stopped 
buying. 

3. Insufficient sales in any town, 
comparing sales to population, and 
merchants’ sales to stocks. This also 
applies to the individual customer. 
Total sales in a town may go up, or 
they may remain about the same, yet 
one customer’s purchases might go up, 
and the other’s go down. From the 
record you may know at once about 
both. 

4. The “open” towns. These are 
towns in which there are well-rated 
merchants, but in which you have no 
customers. Very few new towns are 
opened by the old, regular men who 
have been traveling the territory. They 
are inclined to travel along the high- 
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7 /, MORE EMPLOYEES 


ON CINCINNATI FACTORY PAYROLLS 
THAN IN 1929! 


CINCINNATI TACKLES 
A BIG JOB! 


According to figures of the Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp., approximately 4,116 
commercial industrial concerns and 
manufacturing plants and 24,340 resi- 
dences were in the metropolitan Cin- 
cinnati flood area. Various sources 


estimate property damage at $25,000,000 


INCINNATI factories are 

again back on a high 
geared production stride. Manu- 
facturing plants in the flood 
area are, for the most part, 
back on a normal operating 
basis. The Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce reports that 
local industries show a 7% 
increase in number of em- 
ployees over 1929! Business IS 
good in Cincinnati! 

Industry in Cincinnati 1s 
highly diversified, making for 
stability of employment and 
business in general. The city's 
2,200 manutacturing plants 
represent 228 industries out of 
a possible 319 classified by 
the census. 


In the production of soap, 
machine tools, and playing 
cards, Cincinnati leads the 
world. Two of the largest sheet 
metal mills in the United States 
are within the metropoli- 
tan area. 

With a $25,000,000 post- 
flood rehabilitation job ahead, 
with Cincinnati needing more 
building materials, clothing, 
medical and toilet goods, 
paints and varnishes, floor 
coverings, household appli- 
in fact, more: 
of everything than normally, 
advertisers will find the 163,748 
daily readers of The Cincinnati 
Post a particularly responsive 
market. 


ances, cleaners... 
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ways, and miss the byways. Unless the 
open towns and their potentialities are 
brought to their attention, somebody 
else will get the business from them. 

5. The towns in which there are 
several potential customers, but the 
salesman is selling only one. 

6. (When sales are confined to one 
merchant.) The customer who is not 
buying as much as he should; so that 
your sales are not sufficient in his 
town. (You can know that from the 
records.) This would indicate that the 
confined customer is not confining his 
purchases, but he is buying as, and 
where, he pleases. The customer's pur- 
chases are compared to his retail sales, 
and the total town sales potentiality is 
compared with the customers’ pur- 
chases. 

7. Situations in which the only cus- 
tomer in a town sells out, often not to 
be replaced and the town is entirely 
forgotten. 

Other facts might be vital to one 
business, and not to another. But, 
want what you will as to sales facts, 
you may have the facts that you want 
from this customer control system. 
Only changes in the form of the 
master blank are necessary. 


Stop Lights Flash On 


All facts stand out as in bas-relief. 
The customers’ purchases figures are 
taken from the sales ledgers at each 
quarter period, or any other period 
that would fit a business best. The 
merchandise break-down figures are 
taken from the copies of the invoices. 
In most businesses today, these copies 
form the sales records from which the 
postings to the ledgers are made. 

Another important function of the 
Department of Customer Relations is 
that of contacting the customers. Every 
customer should know that there is a 
department which looks after his in- 
terests in a special way. Unselfish 
selfishness is the real guiding spirit of 
this department. 

If a customer has stopped buying, or 
if his account is showing a decline in 
purchases from one quarter to another, 
the department immediately makes an 
effort to learn from the customer the 
reason for that condition. A frank, in- 
quiring letter is written, and the cus- 
tomer is asked to answer frankly, so 
that corrections can be made if any- 
thing is wrong. It is necessary to use 
discretion. It is best to work in har- 
mony with salesmen and to enlist their 
help and cooperation. This brings up 
the question of: “Who should sign 
such letters?” 

Any customer who is switching his 
patronage to another house,—what- 
ever the reason—will tell his reason 
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more readily, and more frankly to the 
person who is in charge of a depart- 
ment whose business it is to look after 
the customers, than he would to any- 
one else. Therefore, a letter, over the 
signature of the person in charge of 
the Department of Customer Relations 
will have the greater effect. 

The master customer control record, 
reproduced again with this article as a 
convenience to readers, provides spaces 
for the total sales at the end of each 
quarter of the fiscal year. The best 
plan is to use progressive figures, and 
to write the totals at each quarter in 
distinctive colors of ink. In that way 
no adding or subtracting is necessary, 
yet the quarterly sales are easily com- 
pared because each color stands out for 
itself. I found that brown, green, dark 
blue, and red are the best colors. 

The rising account, or the declining 
one, and the one that shows no addi- 
tional sales at any quarter stand out 
immediately the figures are entered. 
That is the time to do something about 
the customer whose purchases show a 
decline, or who has bought nothing at 
all. You now have a chance to learn, 
almost at once, the reason for the de- 
cline, or the lack of purchases. You 
can then do the thing that will bring 
your customer back, and before your 
competitors have a chance to take him 
away from you. 

When business is good with your 
customers, their purchases will show 
an increase because you are keeping 
right up with them. When they know 
that you are guarding their patronage 
carefully, they will appreciate your 
watchfulness, and give you a greater 
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Visible: 


Irving Brandt & Co.’s Beau 
Brummel belts will move to the front of 
many counters since they are protected 
from soiling, yet do their own selling 
through the transparent carton, designed 


by Robert Gair Co. 


share of their business, It is human 
nature to do that. 

When your salesmen know that you 
have an immediate check, and that you 
can give them up-to-the-minute in- 
formation about their accounts, they 
will be more alert. When they know 
that you can spot their troubles almost 
immediately, then increased sales must 
result. This set-up checks equally well 
on the customer, the salesmen, and the 
house. It doesn’t leave anyone room 
for an alibi. The facts come out by 
themselves. They help you to find the 
things that you are not doing. 

Your salesman thinks that he really 
knows the sales situation of every town 
in his territory. Unless you have a con- 
trol record, you can do nothing but 
believe as he does, and you have to 
take his word for it. He means well, 
and he believes that he knows. Expe- 
rience has taught us that road men 
become enthusiastic over the many 
kinds of sales information this control 
record gives them. 


“Blinders” Are Removed 


Visualize the possible effect upon 
your work and the resulting sales, after 
you are informed that the account of 
one of your customers is showing a de- 
cline in the first-quarter of the year, as 
compared with the same quarter of the 
previous year or years. Or, when you 
are informed that the sales in one of 
your towns are going far behind those 
of previous years, by periods. 

What effect would it have if you 
were told that your customer does an 
annual business of $25,000 and that 
you had been selling him only $1,500? 
Suppose that your several customers in 
any one town do a total combined 
annual business of $250,000, and that 
your total sales in that town, to all of 
those customers are, say $5,000? 

How much more valuable it is to 
have such facts almost as soon as they 
happen than it is to be very badly sur- 
prised with such information at the 
year’s end—or never to learn of it! 

In your old transfer ledgers, and 
even in your current ledgers you have 
some accounts like those described and 
considered in the opening paragraph 
of this article. A campaign of a series 
of letters, backed by some of your 
regular advertising matter, and the 
cooperation of the salesmen will bring 
back many such ex-customers. Let me 
repeat the results of two such cam- 
paigns. They were quoted on page 
628 of the October 10 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Some 1,739 bad ac- 
counts were restored for a large whole- 
sale firm; and 1,400 accounts were re- 
stored, and made new for a retail 
haberdashery and clothing store in St. 
Louis. 
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THANKS YOU 


The Editors and the Advertising Department of 
Sales Management wish to thank SM readers for 
the support and the business they have given to 
a consistent advertiser in the magazine — the 
Akron Beacon-Journal. 
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S I tramp about each day from 

space buyer to space buyer 

(somewhat like Old MacDon- 

ald with ‘Here a knock, there 
a knock, everywhere a knock-knock”’) 
I begin to wonder if these guys ever 
buy space on good, clear logic?—and 
why in blue blazes can’t they be more 
consistent ? 

Then, just before I explode, invari- 
ably a little inner voice warns me to 
keep my shirt on and not to worry 
about the beam in my brother's eye 
until I get my own mote fixed. We 
fellows on the media end of things, 
I must confess, are responsible for a 
good many of the space-buying head- 
aches. There are plenty of things 
which we could do, if we would, to 
make their lives a little more pleasant 
and their decisions a little easier and 
saner. 

For instance, take this apparently 
inconsequential matter of “How much 
do I get for my advertising dollar?” 
I say ‘apparently inconsequential” be- 
cause of the way in which ‘‘towns’’ in- 
stead of “audiences’’ are bought—-re- 
gardless of milline rates. After all, 
cost should be basic! It’s a primary 
factor! 


Some Families Come High 


But just hand me Standard Rate and 
Data Service for a minute and I'll 
show you a few things that bewilder 
not only space buyers but everybody 
else in this business. Let’s start by 
taking one newspaper from each of 
the first five markets. We'll see how 
many families each gives us per dollar: 


Circulation Rate 


621,000 $1.25 
813,000 1.15 


New York Journal..... 
Chicago Tribune........ 


Philadelphia Bulletin.... 514,000 65 

Detroit News.......... 301,000 55 

Los Angeles Herald & 
ere 281,000 65 


You pay your money and you take 
what you get! 

Now, before we go any further, 
please understand that this little essay 
is being written from the space buy- 
€r's point of view. Maybe there are 
explanations for these variations. I 
don’t know. 

But it’s hard to see, sitting at an 
inside desk, how Philadelphia can of- 
fer almost twice as much circulation 
for 65 cents as does Los Angeles. Or 
why should 1,000 Chicago families 
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Advertising Rate Problems That 
Give Space Buyers the Willies 


Mr. Brass E. Tacks is caught off-guard 

by a camera-man who concealed himself 

in a tree in the hope of getting a better 

shot. You may do all the guessing you 
like about his identity. 


The first of several diatribes 


BY 


BRASS E. TACKS 


A seasoned space salesman 
has some pertinent ques- 
tions to ask about some of 
the which 
make advertising the giddy 


inconsistencies 


business it is. 


cost less than 1,000 New York fami- 
lies? And shouldn't Detroit, the 
fourth city, be in line with the third 
city and the fifth city?—etc., etc. 

You may say that the cost of trans- 
porting newsprint, or some mechanical 
difficulties, are involved. I can’t see it 
—but let’s say so since this is such a 
friendly little gathering. Now, what 
about situations like this? 


Circulation Rate 


Seattle Times 102,000 30-27c 


Portland Journal...... 111,000 23¢ 
Birmingham News G&G 
Age-Herald ........ 126,000 27¢ 


147,000 24-21c 
41,000 21¢c 
102,000 20c 


Dallas News & Journal. 
Lincoln Journal & Star. 
Omaha Bee-News ..... 


Here are papers of comparable cir- 
culations sitting practically side by 
side! Shouldn’t they be in line? And 
there are dozens of such situations 
across the country. 

But maybe “varying local condi- 
tions’ are still to blame, so let’s con- 
fine our study to one state. And to 
avoid any charges of partisanship, 
we'll pick Pennsylvania simply be- 
cause it has the most dailies. And 
further to emphasize our “‘lily-white” 
intentions, let’s step on down into the 
smaller markets. Now, what do we 
see? 

Circulation Rate 


Erie Dispatch-Herald... 
Wilkes-Barre Record... 
Williamsport Gazette & 

Bulletin—Sun ...... 
Bethlehem Globe-Times. 
Pottsville Republican... 
Sharon Herald......... 


39,000 8c 
29,000 8c 


26,000 10c 
17,000 10- 8c 
17,000 12- 8c 
14,000 10- 7c 


“Something, she’s cockeyed,” as our 
hired man says. 

Can't you just picture Miss Adams, 
our fourth-grade teacher, saying, 
“Now, children, if 39,000 apples cost 
eight cents, how much would 14,000 
cost?”’ If you’d say “‘ten cents,’’ she’d 
gasp, then hand you a paper cap and 
tell you to go sit in the corner. But 
“figures don’t lie,” regardless of how 
space peddlers conduct themselves— 
particularly my competitors! 


What’s 4c Worth Worth? 


Now, let’s assume that an adver- 
tiser says to his space buyer, “Joe, my 
all-knowing friend, how much circu- 
lation can I get for four cents per 
line?” (I'd like to pull that on a 
space buyer sometime—it makes me 
laugh just to think of it.) Here's 
Joe’s answer: 

Circulation Rate 


Bradford Era.......... 7,000 4c 
Kittanning Times...... 6,000 4c 
Mount Carmel Item.... 5,000 4c 
Carlisle Sentinel....... 4,000 4c 
Stroudsburg Sum....... 3,000 4c 


It’s like the old “How long is a 
piece of string?’ witticism, except 
that this one has more answers. How- 
ever, on second thought, maybe it’s 
just as well that these inconsistencies 
exist. It gives us peddlers more 
raison d'etre. 
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Organization News 


Rochester 


The Sales Managers Club of Rochester 
held the first in a series of sales clinics at 
its regular meeting last week. Speaker of 
the session, David W. Duffield, advertising 
manager, Yawman & Erbe Co., talked to 
the group on “Sales Promotion—Its Place 
in Selling,” stressing the importance of an 
individual salesman’s thorough understand- 
ing of product and sales promotion plans. 

Featured on the program were three sales 
films: The Dictaphone film, ‘““Two Sales- 
men in Search of an Order,” and General 
Electric's “Five Dominant Buying Motives,” 
and “Five Dominant Buying Decisions.” 


Chicago 

Harry Newman Tolles, president, The 
Sheldon Organization, led a discussion on 
“Training Salesmen for Better Business,’’ at 
the February 11th meeting of the Chicago 
Sales Executive Club. The purpose of the 
discussion was to learn what other members 
of the club are doing to train both old and 
new salesmen to do a better selling job, and 
the speaker's program was divided as fol- 
lows: ‘Starting Off the New Salesmen,” 
by Edwin B. Smith, general sales manager, 
Streeter-Amet Co.; “Group Training of 
Salesmen,”’ Harry L. Deming, in charge of 
sales training, Sinclair Refining Co.; and 
“Sales Training Literature,” H. M. Butzloff, 
sales promotion manager, Westinghouse 
Electric Co. 


The National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation has selected the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, as the meeting place for 
its 1937 conference. NIAA chapters will 
convene September 23-25. 


New York 


A. E. Allen, vice-president in charge of 
all merchandising, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Ce., spoke before the Sales Executives 
Club of New York at its February 15th 
meeting. For his subject Mr. Allen chose, 
“Some Problems of Electrical Merchandising 
—and How We Are Solving Them.” 


The Export Managers Club of New York 
has announced plans for a twentieth anni- 
versary get-together of export executives, to 
be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, March 
30. 

In addition to the regular morning ses- 
sion, which will be devoted to discussions 
by the entire group on ‘The Foreign Trade 
Picture Today” and “Developing Your Ex- 
port Trade on a Five Year Plan,” and the 
afternoon session, which will take up 
“Overseas Sales Organization’’ and ‘‘Adver- 
tising and Sales Promotion Programs,” there 
will be special luncheons for groups repre- 
senting different classes of trade. 


The New York chapter of the American 
Marketing Society recently heard James J. 
Clark, assistant to the president, Liggett 
Drug Co., Inc., speak on “The Chain Store 
in the Marketing Picture.” Mr. Clark’s 
address dealt with recent developments 
which indicate that the chain store is a ris- 
ing problem in the marketing situation of 
today. 


Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee Association of Industrial 
Advertisers met February 11 to discuss 
“Trade Shows and Conventions.” Speaker 
for the occasion was Earl Ferguson, man- 
ager, Convention Division, Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Commerce. 

Under the chairmanship of C. E. Werner, 
adv. mgr., Galland & Henning Mfg. Co., a 
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series of questions and trade shows came up 
for consideration. 


“Methods of Hiring and Training Sales- 
men” formed the general subject for dis- 
cussion at the last meeting of the Milwaukee 
Sales Managers’ Association. Speakers for 
the evening included: Albert T. Fish, A. J. 
Lindeman & MHoverson Co.; James B. 
Gavan, Morton Salt Co.; Herman Bortin, 
Heath Bakeries, Inc.; Loring T. Hammond, 
Moe Brothers Mfg. Co.; Robert E. Lee, 
Standard Oil Co.; and Paul C. Neacy, Not- 
Breakable Button Co. 


Ft. Worth 


April 9 having been set as the date of 
the annual Southwestern Sales Managers’ 
Conference, to be held at the Blackstone 
Hotel, Ft. Worth, plans for the program 
are now materializing. Announcement has 
been made that the following speakers will 
be heard: Morris I. Pickus, Compass Sales 
Corp.; H. T. Bussman, Bussman Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis; Early Cass, Beatrice Creamery 
Co,, Tulsa; E. L. Blanchard, president, 
Dallas Sales Managers’ Club; and W. J. 
Clingman, president, Fort Worth Sales Man- 
agers’ Club. 


Philadelphia 

George E. Whitwell, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
was guest speaker at the February meeting 
of the Sales Managers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia. For his subject Mr. Whitwell 
chose, “Expanded Production and Standards 
of Living Through New Processes, New 
Products and New Uses.” 

Mr. Whitwell demonstrated that the sales- 
man is the key—through his selling of new 
processes, new products and new uses—to 
bringing about expanded industrial produc- 
tion and improved standards of living. He 
pointed out that the salesman must be the 
greatest single factor in accomplishing both 
economic and social improvement. 


Salt Lake City 


The Sales Managers’ Association of Salt 
Lake City met last month to hear a review 
of Dale Carnegie’s book, “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People,’ by Earl J. 
Glade, Utah Power and Light Co., followed 
by a talk from the guest speaker, Wm. R. 
Wallace, vice-president, Utah Oil Refining 
Co. Mr. Wallace discussed his recent trip 
through Russia and Europe and made some 
observations on sales problems. 


San Francisco 


An old-fashioned open forum featured 
the program of the recent meeting of the San 
Francisco Sales Managers’ Association. 
Problems discussed were ‘‘Salesmen’s Auto- 
mobile Allowance,” “How to Determine 
Your Quotas,” and “Is the Open Price 
Plan Effective in Your Business?” 


The San Francisco Advertising Club, 
which claims to be the first club to sponsor 
seminar series dealing with concrete prob- 
lems in advertising, selling and merchandis- 
ing, started its 1937 series last month. 
Seminar meetings will continue each week 
until March 10, and will be based, for the 
third consecutive year, around the fictitious 
company, “Gro-Mor Plant Food Labora- 
tories.” 


Wilkes-Barre 


Last month saw the formation of a new 
sales executives organization, the Sales Ex- 
ecutives Council of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in 
connection with the local chamber of com- 


merce. B. G. Crandall is secretary of the 
council. Other officers will be announced 
later. 


It's only human nature, after all! 
| The Nudist Sales Contest is based 
upon a bit of psychology which 
‘is as effective as a mustard 
| plaster, yet simple as a pocket in 
a shirt. 


Sales managers go crazy over it. 
They write us hysterical letters of 
appreciation. They're so careless 
with their superlatives that, hard- 
ened as we are, we blush with 
pride. 


You may write for details if you 
wish, but it's really smarter to 
wire. Just tell us how many men 
you have; we'll do the rest—right 
now! 


BE SURE TO 
TELL HOW MANY 
SALESMEN! 


into your 
letterkond } 


and mailt 


SPRINGFIELD 
*ILLINOIS« 
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UNITED’S deluxe new 
MAINLINERS 


Built for United by 
Douglas 


Today's triumph in 

air travel! The fastest 

deluxe air transport 
fleet in the world! 


Skylounge Mainliners. Chicago-New York 
Non-Stop. The world’s first extra fare* plane! 
14 swivel chairs in a 21-passenger cabin 
* Most powerful passenger land- 
planes in the United States and the 
world’s most luxurious high speed 
transports ... United’s new Main- 
liners built by Douglas are justly 

acclaimed a world triumph! 
United provides the greatest 
choice of service ever offered by any 
airline: 28 deluxe Mainliners by 
Douglas for long-distance and non- 
stop service at peak traffic periods; 
equally fast 10-passenger Boeings 
for United’s frequent, convenient 
inter-city schedules. All backed by 
100 million miles experience. 
*Extra $2 fare on Skylounges only, 


For reservations, phone or wire any United 
Air Lines Ticket Office or your Travel Bureau 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


FASTEST, SHORTEST BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND MOST PACIFIC COAST CITIES 


Copr. 1937 by United Air Lines Transport Corp. 
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Millions of Tricks and Puzzles 


| 
| HE average boy or girl—or man 
| or woman—will never be called 
on to saw a person in half or 
| to break out of a filled and 
\tightly locked milk can within the 
|couple of minutes which nature allows 
him for one deep breath, but he will 
always want to learn simple illusions 
and tricks. 

Advertisers, realizing this, are be- 
| ginning to make the most of it. 

One development along this line 
came in New York the other week with 
incorporation of Stunts, Inc., as an 
“idea headquarters’ about stunts for 
national advertisers and their advertis- 
ing agencies. 

President is Julien J. Proskauer, 148 
| Lafayette Street, New York, president 
| of the Society of American Magicians. 
Vice-president is Robert Sherman, of 
Bridgeport, known professionally for 
many years as “Sherms.”” William C. 
Talley, Jr., the third incorporator, is 
comptroller of the magicians’ society. 
He specializes in “subtle mental 
effects” performed with figures. 


They Know Their Magic 


The friendship of Proskauer and 
Sherman goes back 20 years. They 
were confreres of Houdini and his 
brother Hardeen, of Thurston and 
others who mystified America in the 
first third of this century. 

Proskauer, although not a profes- 
sional, was said to be one of the best. 
A former reporter and editor, and 
former president of United States 
Camera Club, he went into prestidigi- 
tation and more difficult forms of 
magic. He is said, for example, to be 
the only magician except Houdini to 
do the milk-can escape. 

The can is filled with water, sealed 
with six “pick-proof” locks. Once it 
took Houdini four minutes to get out. 
(You may imagine he was practically 
drowned by then.) Proskauer’s long- 
est was three minutes. Once he broke 
a rib and a couple of other things try- 
ing to come out alive. . . . He also 
controls a process (in case you are mad 
at your wife) of cutting a woman into 
eighths. 

Of the Proskauer-Sherman combina- 
tion, Sherman is perhaps more the 
producer, Proskauer the salesman. But 
Proskauer also creates, and writes. 
Retiring from professional work, Sher- 
man built a wood- and metal-working 
shop in Bridgeport, handled the 
“Chandu” campaign for Beech-Nut, 
Eddie Cantor’s Magic Club for Pebeco 


Put “Magic” into Marketing 


tooth paste, Thurston's broadcasts for 
Swift & Co., and other radio programs 
using magic. 

Proskauer created Seagram’s Magic 
Age cards, of which 6,400,000 were 
distributed in the last 11 months; Lip- 
ton Tea’s “Your Fortune in Your Tea 
Cup,” and others. 

Another of Proskauer’s activities is 
head of what might be called the 
Tricks and Stunts Division of William 
C. Popper & Co., New York printers 
and lithographers. The division is 
only a small part of Popper's business, 
but the printing of tricks and stunts 
brought in $450,000 last year. 

Eddie Cantor’s Lehn & Fink broad- 
casts for Pebeco began in 1934, ended 
last year, but requests for magic premi- 
ums offered on them are still being 
made by kids. In the two years 250,- 
000 copies of “Eddie Cantor's Book 
of Magic,” and 1,900,000 individual 
tricks were distributed. 

Users of magic premiums include 
companies in every major consumer 
industry. One of the largest, at pres- 
ent, is the liquor industry. Proskauer 
works for Seagram. He did the “Fun 
at Cocktail Time” series which, in a 
couple of years, ran into millions of 
copies. Last year a Seagram division 
introduced Silver Dollar bourbon 
whisky in Chicago, with the help of 
magical premiums. One of these is a 
“Hit the Spot” card, with four “silver 
dollars.” The trick is to drop the 
“dollars” from a height of three or 
four inches so that they will cover the 
spot. It is rather hard to do. Even 
Mr. Proskauer had a little trouble 
showing SALES MANAGEMENT'S fe- 
porter how to do it. 

Silver Dollar used 50,000 of these 
in Illinois in three or four months— 
360,000 as distribution was extended 
throughout the West. 


“Drop Those False Whiskers” 


Another Silver Dollar premium is a 
“Handy Disguise Kit,” to “help you 
enjoy the evening without being both- 
ered by ‘bill collectors,’ ‘gimmie boys’ 
and ‘gate crashers.’” It consists of 
black cardboard spectacles, a handle- 
bar moustache that fits into your nose, 
and ear-rings. It is new and, you may 
say, rather silly, but Seagram has used 
600,000 of them, already. 

Another job was “‘Seagram’s Merry- 
maker,” an eight-page tabloid paper in 
color for the Yuletide season of 
1936-7. It consisted of tricks, games, 
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gambling, recipes, and Seagram insti- 
tutional and product advertising. A 
total of 2,800,000 copies were circu- 
lated. Some of the games and stunts 
were promoted in full-page advertise- 
ments in newspapers. 

Mr. Proskauer will not work for 
competitors. He will take a job for 
another advertiser in the same field 
only on the written permission of the 
“client.” Such permission was given 
by Seagram for the preparation of a 
booklet, ‘Thirst Aid for the Ailing 
Party,” for Oldetyme Distillers last 
Summer. A million copies of it were 
distributed. 

Ralston Purina used 140,000 units 
of its ‘Bag o’ Tricks” last year. (It’s 
amazing what you can do with Foo 
Chan sticks and a bit of string.) 
Runkel Bros. uses a dozen different 
items for Runkomalt every year, to the 
tune of about 400,000 yearly. 

Fingerprinting has always fascinated 
youngsters and several advertisers have 
offered fingerprint sets as premiums. 
Many: mothers, however, objected to 
smudgy fingers. Down in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Proskauer learned that the 
Department of Justice and many other 
agencies and companies now have 
“stainless fingerprint paper” controlled 
by the Faurot Protective Identification 
System. He made an exclusive deal 
for it, and S. Gumpert Co. put it on 
the air last October as a feature of a 
new radio series for its desserts. Re- 
quests have averaged 600 a day since. 


No Real Secrets Divulged 


Endicott-Johnson Corp. is appealing 
to the youth market by organization of 
a ‘Boys’ Club of Magic.’”” When a 
boy buys a pair of E-J shoes he gets a 
trick. There are eight different tricks. 
Two hundred thousand of the 4-in-1 
card illusions have been distributed, 
175,000 “phantom cards.’ Older 
people have responded to the extent 
of 1,500,000 to Lipton’s booklet, 
“Your Fortune in a Tea Cup,” now 
in its second year. 

To keep up with the market, Mr. 
Proskauer said, one must have ‘‘some- 
thing new every day.” One of the 
new ones is a “G-Man Crypt-O- 
Gamer,” just patented, a sort of card- 
board “dial system’’ for encoding and 
decoding cryptographic or cipher mes- 
sages. Another is the problem of 
getting a metallic collar off a small 
metallic dog. S. H. Kress & Co. is 
now selling the dog for 20 cents, but 
an advertiser doubtless could buy him 
at 1,000 for $50. 

“We are trying to adapt good pro- 
fessional tricks for children,’ Pros- 
kauer said. “Apparently they like 
them, and want more of them. 
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“But we are not, of course, divulg- 
ing any real ‘magic.’ No group in the 
world is more jealous of its profes- 
sional secrets than magicians.’ The 
first campaign which R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. ran, when its Camel ciga- 
rette advertising account was trans- 
ferred to William Esty & Co., several 
years ago, was on the theme “It’s Fun 
to Be Fooled... .” Some real magic 


was “exposed” in newspaper advertise- 
ments throughout the country. 

The Society of American Magicians 
got pretty sore about that. Their suit 
for $250,000 against Reynolds is still 
pending in the Federal Court for the 
Southern District of New York. 

They think that advertisers should 
confine themselves to simpler illusions, 
usually for children. 
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Led the South in 


Construction in 1936, 


Houston ranked first in the South—ninth in the Nation—in build- 


‘With permits totalling $18,507,705, Houston immediately followed 
Chicago ($19,027,000) in national standing, according to Dun and 


This same authority placed other Southern cities in this order: Balti- 
more, $16,871,000; Miami, $12,614,000; Miami Beach, $12,526,000; 
Dallas, $10,987,000; Memphis, $10,921,000; Forth Worth, $8,546,000; 
Oklahoma City, $8,140,000; New Orleans, $4,424,000. 


Houstonians spent most of their $18,507,705 construction money on 
new homes. These called for new furnishings, a new car for the new 
garage, the creation of an extensive new market within a market al- 


In the first six weeks of 1937 building permits in Houston have 
reached $3,637,935—more than seven times as much as the second- 


These facts show the way the “trade” winds blow in Houston—in 
Texas—in the South—in the Nation. 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Largest daily in Texas—Lowest milline rate 
Leads the State in National Advertising 


== 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


MONTREAL 


WINMIPEG 
| LONDON, Eng. 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


a J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS 


Film Helps to Market 
40,000,000 Boxes of 


Northwestern Apples 


FILM is playing a leading 

role in marketing the 40,000,- 

000 boxes of apples harvested 

last Fall by Pacific Northwest 
Fruits, Inc. This recent recruit to 
the ranks of industrial film users is a 
merchandising weld of four co-opera- 
tives, retaining individual brand iden- 
tities but promoting the family rela- 
tionship via a unifying trade-mark- 
Doc Apple.” 

Prime problem is to convince a re- 
tailer—say, in Indianapolis—why 
branded, boxed apples cost more than 
“just apples’’ windfalled from some 
nearby farm. By means of the film he 
is shown that apple production is as 
scientific as the production of any 
other fabricated item in his stocks, be- 
ginning with the intricate process of 
irrigation as traced from the mountain 
snows to the orchard ditches. Then 
he sees in motion every operation in 
connection with the growing, harvest- 


A scene from the movie “Doe Apple’ 
are using to sell their fruit, while retaining individual brand identities. 


ing and packing of apples, including 
pruning during dormancy, blossom- 
time, thinning, spraying, picking and 
hauling the fruit to the packing plant, 
washing, grading, wrapping, packing 
and lidding. The handling of the 
fruit in storage and loading into cars 


s Family Goes to Town, 
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I A. KLEIN, 
JOHN E. LUTZ, 435 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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50 East 42nd Street, 


Background your’ advertising 
campaign with prosperity head- 
lines! Muskegon provides the 
market and _ the Muskegon 
Chronicle provides the contact. 
Net paid circulation is now the 
largest in Chronicle history! 
4,000 more copies than there are 
*lectric meters in the city! 


One of the leading American 
cities in per capita value of 
manufactured products, Mus- 
kegon presents an outstanding 
sales opportunity. City zone 
population: 64,367. Trading zone 
population: 120,814, 


Write or telephone nearest 
Booth representative for com- 
plete information. 


Latest A. B. C. 23,562 
Latest Net Paid 24,740 


Wherever you find a Booth 
paper, you have the answers to 
two major questions: (1) Is the 
market worth while? (2) Is 
there a single newspaper that 
covers it completely? BOOTH 
means BOTH! 


New York 
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which four grower groups 


and onto steamships, are also presented 
for both eye and ear. 

The film also tackles another thistle 
in apple marketing, teaching the 
dealer how to handle the fruit for the 
greatest profit. For this objective, the 
final action of the piece takes place in 
store sets, where grocers’ clerks are 
shown dealing with specific consumer 
problems: The type of apple to buy 
for pie; how to keep eating apples 
properly; the type to buy to suit 
various tastes; the quantities to buy 
for specific purposes, etc. Much of 
the apple co-ops promotion in the past 
has been directed toward dealer edu- 
cation as to varieties and special use 
adaptations—from elaborate brochures 
to a “wall calendar’ reproducing the 
varieties in full color and size—but 
it is felt that the present motion- 
sound film is the most effective tool 
the growers have ever used. 

While Pacific Northwest Fruits had 
more opportunity, probably, for mak- 
ing a “pretty” picture than many 
another industrial film maker, it is 
noteworthy that they kept the scenery 
of mountain and orchard in the back- 
ground, funneled down the major ac- 
tion to facts of profit interest to the 
man viewing the film. A professional 
Hollywood cast, headed by Bryant 
Washburn, contributes to the smooth- 
ness which means easier dealer accept- 
ance (Total cost, approximately 
$7,000.) 

The success of “Doc Apple’s Fam- 
ily Goes to Town” has interested the 
apple growers in this type of market- 
ing aid. Other films are in prepara- 
tion for showing in schools and local 
theaters, and for special work among 
women’s clubs and home economics 
groups. 
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Marketing Flashes 


— Making: A Hobby Which Has Become Big | 


ness—The Steel, Aluminum Trailer House Unfolds 


Heaters Get Het Up 


The Edison Electtic Institute and 
the electric water heating section of the 
National Electric Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation have completed plans for an 
extensive promotion to secure broader 
public acceptance of electric water heat- 
ing in 1937. This is the first national 
drive for electric hot water heating 
ever undertaken jointly by the manu- 
facturers. 

Eleven manufacturers have lined up 
behind the campaign. These are: 
Automatic Electric Heater Co.; Clark 
Electric Water Heater division of Mc- 
Graw Electric Co.; The Cleveland 
Heater Co.; Edison G.E. Appliance 
Co., Inc.; Electromaster, Inc.; A. J. 
Lindemann & Hoverson Co.; Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co.; 
John Wood Mfg. Co.; The Hotstream 
Heater Co.; Malleable Iron Range Co., 
and Thermogray Co. 

The campaign will be handled by 
Maxon, Inc., Chicago. 


Modess into Personal 


Modess Corp., subsidiary of Johnson 
& Johnson, -has had its name changed 
to Personal Products Corp. “Choice 
of the new name was preceded by a 
decision to expand the line,”’ explains 
T. H. Hicks, president of both Modess 
and its successor. 

First product to be added is J & J's 
“Couettes,” cotton pads for ‘removing 
cold cream, applying hair tonics and 
other liquid cosmetics. Additional 
feminine beauty and hygiene aids will 
follow. For the present no Couettes 
ads are scheduled. Modess’s program 
in 11 women’s magazines will keep 
right on, say agents Young & Rubicam, 


New Jobs, New Men 


Frank H. Kaufman, former presi- 
dent of Merchandise Manager Maga- 
zine, and recently with Lawrence 
Fertig agency, has been appointed ad 
director of S. H. Camp & Co., Jackson, 
Mich. Among his duties will be pre- 
siding over the destinies of the Camp 
“Transparent Woman,” now on tour 
in the interests of anatomy and Camp's 
physiological supports. 

Carl J. Minnig is appointed gen. 
sm. of the newly organized Witco 
Carbon Co., of New York and Sunray, 
Tex. For the past 16 years he was in 
charge of natural gas products and 
carbon black production for Phillips 
Petroleum Co. 
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C. R. Johnson also joins Witco as 
technical director. Formerly he was 
chemist chief of Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber, and later mgr. of the development 
department; and eastern sales repre- 
sentative for Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Co. 

E. W. Butler, former mgr. of RCA 
Victor Pittsburgh sales district, has 
been placed in charge of phonograph 
sales with headquarters in Camden, 
N. J. 


Harry B. Weil, for five years v.-p. 
and gen. mgr. of Seminole Paper 
Corp., has resigned to form his own 


organization in Chicago. Harry B. 
Weil and Associates will assist manu- 
facturers of grocery products in na- 
tional sales and distribution. Some 79 
food brokers in 48 states will be asso- 
ciated. 


GE Trains "Em 

W. D. Galpin, mgr. of General 
Electric Co. sales training division an- 
nounces a progressive training course 
for old and new salesmen of refriger- 
ators, ranges, electric sinks, and all- 
electric kitchens. It consists of ten 
sound slide films. Each film and record 
set is accompanied by an examination 


We spend 
hours 
of our time 
to save 
moments 
of yours... 


$3.00 the Year 
ued Month.y 


ERVING 
Publishers «¢ 


Here, each month, compressed to a few jewel studded 
pages, you will find the gems of business reading that 
our editors resolve you MUST NOT MISS! To select 
these articles, we have sieved the wheat and chaff of 
scores of bulky magazines. We have spent hours of our 
time to save moments of yours. We have pared long 
articles down to a skeleton of steel-strong fact. We have 
surveyed a whirling world and saved for you the signifi- 
cant records of its basic trends of movement. 


THE ADVERTISER’S DIGEST 


BUSKIRK & : 
Russ Building e San Francisco, U. S. A. 


ERICKSEN 
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Redipoint 


Put Redipoint to 
work for you. Have 
your name inscribed 
in gold on the barrel 
for distribution to 
good customers and 
prospects. Let this 
precision writing in- 
strument be a busi- 
ness builder for you 

and a constant 

emissary of good 

will. During the 20 
years Redipoints 
have been made, 

many thousands 

of advertisers 


Flip of Thumb 


Feeds Lead! hs have proved the 
0 effectiveness of 
i : such tactics. 
/ ae 
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| \ Let us tell 
y you more! 


Automatic Pushback Saves 
Lead and Pockets 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
Advertising 
SAINT PAUL. ry ‘MINNESOTA 


y emembrance ~ 


PLANNED 
INVESTMENT 


HROUGH the facili- 
Tie. of the Brookmire 
Bulletin Service, you 
can find aid in planning 
your investment port- 
folio to attain your ob- 
jectives of conservation, 
diversification, income 
and capital apprecia- 
tion. A descriptive book- 
let and complimentary 
Bulletins will be sent to 


all responsible investors. 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


paper which may be duplicated and 
distributed to those taking the course. 
After the papers have been filled out 
they are checked from a master set of 
answers taken from the film script and 
supplied with the course. The course 
is inexpensive, for any number of sales- 
men may be trained with the equip- 
ment. 


Models Mushroom 

Strombeck-Becker Mfg. Co., Moline, 
Ill., after catering to the growing taste 
for authentic scale, ready-to-assemble, 
wooden locomotive models, branched 
out last September with a scale model 
of Pan American Airways’ “China 
Clipper.” Since then “hundreds of 
thousands of sets” have been sold. 

Now a model of American Airlines’ 
“Douglas Flagships’” has been added 
to the line, packaged in a carton that 
illustrates the real plane’s route, and 
how to put the miniature together. 
Howard H. Monk & Associates, Rock- 
ford, Ill., designed it. 

S-B is by no means the only firm in 
the model industry. Some 35 others 
are supplying parts, tools and materials 
to the vast army of people who like to 
build tiny reproductions of trains, 
planes, ships and so forth. Depression 
and the shorter work week have 
boomed model making in this country. 
In England and Germany there have 
been furious riders of the modeling 
hobbyhorse for years. 

Last week the New York Society of 
Model Engineers closed its annual ex- 
hibit. Figures are lacking on attend- 
ance at press time, but the year before 
there were about 15,000. Special 
trains ran from upstate New York this 
year carrying hundreds of enthusiastic 
modelers. Others came from China 
and the Argentine. The modeling bug 
bites with peculiar potency. 

The NYSME has only 100 members, 
yet they are all master craftsmen. 
Their model railroad, 600 feet of track, 
scores of locomotives and cars of every 
description, operates by signals from a 
dispatcher’s tower sending foot-length 
cars through tunnels, over bridges. 
Down to the minutest detail it is a real 
railroad system seen through the wrong 
end of a telescope. It would cost 
$45,000 to reproduce it. 

Some 170 other modelers’ clubs are 
scattered over the country, many with 
far more members. One in London 
has 5,000. Countless thousands of un- 
organized modelers tinker happily in 
basements and attics, and the amounts 
of goods, in raw, semi-finished, and 
finished materials, which they buy 
would dumfound manufacturers who 
sniff at “toy” stuff. 

Most of the present concerns in the 
industry grew from backyard work- 
shops. Within the next few years the 


leaders, all signs indicate, will be Big 
Business. Modeling is more than a 
fad. It’s an epidemic for. which the 
gurgling victims wish no cure. 


Spell-O-Light 


A collection of luminous letter 
blocks that flash in rotation to spell 
out any message letter by letter, by 
syllables, words or phrases—that’s the 

Spell-O-Light sign for stores and win- 
dows. Heinemann Electric Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., is the maker. 

The advertiser builds his own sign 
with the individual metal box units, 
resembling a child’s toy blocks, Each 
box takes a translucent letter available 
in several colors, which slips into the 
front frame. Each box is a complete 
one-letter sign, capable of turning on 
and off its 10-watt bulb at any speed 
and in any sequence with relation to 
the other letters. Boxes are pushed 
together for mechanical and electrical 
coupling. 

Advantages claimed: No tools, 
wiring, work; no clockwork mechan- 
ism or motors to wear out. The first 


Super-Trailer: William B. Stout's house 
on wheels is really that. As a trailer it 
is 18 by 7 feet. A hand crank opens it 
to 12 by 20 feet. Galley, shower bath 
and lavatory, refrigerator, radio, two 
studio couches are included in the price 
of $3,650. First deliveries will be made 
this month. Photograph courtesy of 
American Architect & Architecture. 
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box in the series connects with an 
attachment cord to the nearest electric 
outlet. Immediately the boxes light 
up; sequence and timing are regulated 
by adjustment knobs on each. The 
last letter has a master unit which ex- 
tinguishes all of them so that the cycle 
may start over again. Boxes may be 
arranged in straight lines, stacked 
horizontally or vertically, or scattered 
about a window. 

Originated in Europe, Spell-O-Light 
clicked in 17 countries over there. 
Heinemann anticipates a similar suc- 
cess here—and will use its best efforts 
to bring that about. 


So Much Velvet 


For nearly 50 years wall paper 
cleaner has jogged along, the same 
product turned out by a small number 
of manufacturers. Cleveland Cleaner 
and Paste Co. advises that housewives 
who freshen up their wall paper this 
Spring can use its new “Velvet” to 
clean a larger area per ounce, and leave 
no crumbs to clutter. 

Housewives who used to roll back 
the rugs and cover all furniture before 
tackling dirty walls and ceiling may 
forget preparations with Velvet. 

The product is being introduced at 
grocers, hardware, and chain store con- 
ventions; and by Station KDKA and 
billboards in Pittsburgh. 


Metered Oil Burners 


Oil companies in increasing num- 
bers are taking on the sale of oil 
burners as a means of holding present 
fuel oil business and developing new 
accounts. One “customer inducement” 
at present expanding rapidly is a meter 
between the burner and the storage 
tank to register the amount of oil actu- 
ally used. Thus oil bills are put on 
the same basis as gas and electric bills. 

Customers with a meter never run 
out of fuel and shiveringly curse their 
own forgetfulness. It is up to the oil 
company to keep the tank perpetually 
full. The oil company, too, benefits, 
because it can deliver oil to suit its 
convenience, and by filling the cus- 
tomers’ tanks does not have to keep as 
much oil in its own storage space. 
Cost of delivery is reduced, for every 
stop by the driver is at a customer's 
house. 

Meters are read monthly, or at 
longer periods, and remain the prop- 
erty of the company. Once a meter is 
installed and working, it tends to keep 
a consumer from switching to another 
brand of fuel. The oil firms like that. 
Furthermore, the homeowner is not 
required to tie up his money in an oil 
supply before he actually needs and 
uses it. 
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\W5 suggest considera- 


tion of some of the follow- 
ing types of market studies: SALES ANALYSIS— 


store inventories, competitive position, dealer 


cooperation, effectiveness of sales story, lost sales, fre- 
quency of purchase, sales quotas, price situation, prospect - 
segregation, brand switching, distribution, product trends, 
product uses; PRODUCT ANALYSIS—design, new prod- 
uct test, package test; MEDIA—market reached, circula- 
tion duplication, readership, advertising effectiveness, 
types of people; DEALER SITUATION — store display, 
laboratory stores, dealer discounts, style trends; ADVER- 
TISING—copy testing, measurement of appeals, relation 
of coupons to sales, window displays, advertising effective- 
ness; PUBLIC OPINION; MERCHANDISING—effect of 
sampling, use of dealer aid materials, demonstrations, sales 
effectiveness of display; RADIO — program selection, 
audience measurement, popularity trend, sales effective- 


ness. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Pauline Arnold Rockefeller Center, New York 
Percival White 120 S. La Saile St., Chicago 


Prevents those wrong decisions, based on 


faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
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8.162.150 Women 


Many an ad man learned with surprise 
last month of a new monthly national ad- 
vertising medium with a circulation in the 
United States alone of 8,162,150. 

Simplicity Pattern Co., New York, is 
said to sell more than half the dress pat- 
terns in the country. For years their pattern 
sales have been stimulated by six different 
editions of monthly illustrated fashion 
bought by some 10,000 inde- 
pendent and chain stores for free distribu- 
tion to their customers. The company’s 
pattern sales now exceed 48,000,000 a year. 

The editions are Simplicity Forecast, with 
a monthly circulation of 3,007,425 through 
independent stores; Du Barry Forecast, with 
2,038,500 through Woolworth stores; Sim- 
plicity Forecasts, with 1,157,550 through 
Kresge, 506,500 through Kress, and 200,- 
000 through G. C. Murphy stores, and 
Pictorial Fashion Guide, through 1,252,175 
independent stores. 

In addition, Simplicity has 600,000 cir- 
culation in Canada. 

The six United States editions will 
emerge together next May or June—still 
distributed as separate publications through 
the above outlets—as Simplicity Fashion 
Forecast Magazine. Until now they have 
carried no editorial material. They will 
concentrate at the start of the new set-up 
only on fashion editorial material. 

New as a magazine, they are not new as 
an advertising medium. 

Fred G. Nelson started ‘“monkeying” 
with advertising for the United States edi- 
tions a year or so ago. Mr. Nelson had 
never sold space before, but he had bought 
it. He is a former eastern sales and ad- 
vertising manager of Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Co 

He believed that this tremendous circula- 
tion ought to be put to work for advertisers. 
Although the forecasts are given free to 
women customers of stores, they are given 
only on request—therefore to interested 
women. The 4,000,000 patterns sold by 
the company monthly indicate that nearly 
half of the women who get the forecasts 
buy patterns as a result. 

They read the forecasts and act on them. 
By the same token, they would read the 
messages of advertisers—and act on them. 

Mr. Nelson, now advertising director of 
the magazine, was the entire advertising 
sales staff for the first year. Starting with 
the Kresge edition, he sold space in units 
of five-eighths of an inch. Later the maxi- 
mum was raised to a column. Now there 
are no restrictions. 

With the appearance of advertising, Sim- 
plicity officials said, the number of copies 
taken by the Kresge chain “increased sub- 
stantially.” Kresge managers said that the 
magazine was moving advertised goods other 
than patterns, and that general store sales 
were larger. Advertising was introduced 
in the other editions, with similar response. 
The Canadian Forecasts were opened to ad- 
vertisers in November. 

Last year, Mr. Nelson sold $250,000 
worth of space, net. The rates appear 
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“forecast,” 


An 8,000,000-Circulation Magazine 
Begins to Court National Advertis- 
ers... Spot News of the Ad World 


pretty steep—$20,000 for the back page for 
the entire United States 8,000,000; $16,000 
for second and third covers; $10,065 for a 
four-color page; $8,050 for a black and 
white page. In proportion to circulation, 


however, Mr. Nelson told SM, they are 
pretty low. 


Fred G. Nelson, 
advertising direc- 
tor of Simplicity 
Fashion Forecast 
Magazine. 


A growing number of advertisers, he said, 
has found the Forecasts a good buy. U. S. 
accounts now include Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine (second cover), Tangee lipstick, 
Spool Cotton Co., Woman's Institute, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; De Long and Sta-Rite hair pins; 
Edna Wallace Hopper, Tangee, Outdoor 
Girl and Kissproof cosmetics; Dr. Scholl's 
foot pads; Talon fasteners; Solo clips; 
Maybelline; Rit. 

Advertisers already in for Canada include 
Belding-Corticelli silks, National Cellulose 
of Canada, Ltd.; Hump hair pins, Pacquin’s 
hand cream; Cheramy cosmetics, Tintex. 

Mostly, at the moment, they are clothing 
and beauty products. But Mr. Nelson em- 
phasized that these millions of women have 
all the interests and needs of all other 
women—food, house furnishings, motoring, 
travel, entertainment, and what not. They 
read their Forecasts religiously, and are 
above average in ability to gratify their 
buying desires. Women who make their 
clothes, he explained, do so not merely 
from “economy” but from “discrimination.” 

One advertiser selling dressmaking les- 
sons for $69 found in analyzing coupon 
returns from the Forecasts that 11% of the 
readers are under 18 years of age; 70% 
under 25; 81.5% under 30. Sixty-two per 
cent of them were single. Sixty per cent 
were interested in home dressmaking; 24% 
in professional dressmaking; 11% in ad- 
vanced dressmaking, and 5% “‘miscellane- 
ous” dressmaking. 

Circulation of the entire group follows 
population closely. New York State, for 
example, has 799,900; Pennsylvania, 615,- 
975; Illinois, 481,380. And on the other 
end of the population scale, Nevada has 
4.950 Forecast circulation; Delaware, 12,- 
100; Wyoming, 20,300. Some 7,429,150 
Fashion Forecasts, or 91% of total U. S. 
circulation, are in cities of more than 5,000 
population; more than half of the total is 
in cities of 50,000 and up. 

Advertisers have said some nice things. 
Woman’s Institute has been “amazed at the 
virility” of Simplicity Forecasts. Zip has 
found its “increased demand” to have been 


“outstanding.” Talon fasteners, proud of 
being “your pioneer advertiser,” has de- 
veloped “peak” business, attributing “a 
great deal of our success” to use of the 
Forecasts. Sitroux Co., maker of facial 
tissues, etc., has regarded it as a “splendid 
medium . reaching the women of the 
house, with a minimum of waste.” 

Woman's Institute, Montreal, reported so 
much response to advertisements in Novem- 
ber and January issues that it has had to 
stop advertising until it can catch up with 
demand. 

Part of the progress of the medium has 
been due to the extent of the “service” 
rendered. Mr. Nelson is not a professional 
copywriter, but on one advertiser's request 
he went into it. The copy pulled. It was 
run in larger units to expanding circulation. 
Finally, the press of regular duties was so 
great that he had to beg out of it. An 
advertising agency was appointed. 

Spool Cotton Co. has three brands of 
thread—J. & P. Coats, Clark’s O. N. T., 
and Clark’s Mile-End. Each brand has 
thousands of outlets nationally. Each group 
is different. Stores and store customers are 
fussy about which one they want. Even 
units in the same chain group carry different 
brands. To make Spool Cotton’s brand 
copy click, Simplicity went through its store 
lists against the advertiser's store lists and 
saw to it that advertisements of each of the 
three brands went only to the stores carry- 
ing it. 

Some publications at the start take “any- 
thing”’ in the way of advertising, and adopt 
censorship later, when bill collectors have 
eased up a bit. Simplicity’s advertising 
copy has been censored from the start. 
“We have turned down twice as much copy 
as we've carried,” Mr. Nelson said. 

Franklin Bruck Advertising Corp. has 
been appointed promotional agency for the 
magazine. A campaign to advertisers and 
agencies will be run in business papers and 
in monthly mailings to general, sales and 
advertising executives of advertiser com- 
panies, and to general executives, account 
executives and space buyers of agencies. 

“We think we have a big story to tell,” 
Mr. Nelson concluded. “And we're going 
to tell it as thoroughly as we can.” 


Newcomers 


Two new magazines bearing the names, 
Bachelor and Globe were released during 
the last week of February, newsstand circu- 
lation handled by International Circulation 
Co. Bachelor, which will appear hereafter 
monthly, at 35 cents a copy, will direct its 
appeal to “sophisticated unmarried males by 
ultra-smart format and fiction and articles 
emphasizing sport, society, theatre, art, 
movies and books.” Ewart Newson, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Jr., and Ernest Boyd are 
among the department editors. 

Globe, a 25-cent digest monthly, will 
“give intimate detail about people in remote 
corners of the world by presenting short 
stories, serial novels, and adventure yarns 
contributed by 20,000 correspondents picked 
from every country.” Globe's first issue 
contains 14 intimate letter from capitals of 
world interest, ten departments, and 26 fea- 
tures by such authors as William Saroyan, 
Vincent Starrett, Montague Summers, Albert 
Richard Wetjen, and Ezra Pound. 


January High for NBC 


NBC network revenue for January, 1937, 
ran 32% ahead of January, 1936, with total 
billing of $3,541,999, the highest January 
income in the history of the company. The 
NBC-Red Network, with an increase of 
37.6%, leads all other networks for the 
month. The Blue chain, with income of 
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$1,167,366 for January of this year, chalked 
up an increase of 22%. 


Picture Promotion 

The Des Moines Tribune has been run- 
ning a promotion campaign to sell prospec- 
tive readers and advertisers on the value of 
that paper’s elaborate pictorial coverage of 
news. To climax this program and to dram- 
atize to both groups of prospects the 
emphasis the medium lays on photographic 
reporting, the promotion department in Feb- 
ruary laid aside all the editorial and feature 
cuts which appeared during one complete 
week. These were matted and, at the end 
of the week, were made up into a 24-page 
regular-size newspaper containing nothing 
but pictures. Some 8,500 copies of this 
went to city and rural carriers and salesmen. 
Salesmen “reported fine results’’; circulation 
men, too, chalked up some new business 
and reported a “renewed picture interest 
from their men.” 


Account Shifts 

Laird & Co. (apple brandy) to Brown & 
Tarcher, Inc. Newspapers, magazines, car- 
cards, trade papers, point of purchase and 
direct mail media will be used in a 1937 
campaign which doubles 1936 expenditures. 

. . Sylvania Industrial Corp. (Sylphrap), 
Fredericksburg, Va., to J. Stirling Getchell, 
Inc. . . . Mexican Government Tourist Bu- 
reau to De Garmo Corp., New York. . . 
Seggerman Nixon Corp., metropolitan dis- 
tributors of Hudson’s Bay Scotch whisky in 
New York, have appointed Anderson, Davis 
& Platte, Inc., to handle a newspaper cam- 
paign 

Quaker Oats Co.. of Chicago, Muffets 
account, to Arthur Kudner, Inc. . . . Arrow 
Distilleries, Inc., Peoria, to Gordon Vichek 
Advertising Agency, Cleveland. Newspapers 
and radio will be used. . . . Paramount Pic- 
tures, Inc., to Hanff-Metzger, effective May 
1, 1937. Hush Co., Philadelphia, to 
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Lincoln Roden, Inc., there, to service a 
mass market magazine campaign in the com- 
pany’s most extensive advertising effort. 


Enter: Textile Age 

Herbert O. Barnes, A. P. Gumaer, Wil- 
liam K. Hoffman and Donald H. White 
announce a new magazine for textile mills 
to be known as Textile Age. Mr. Barnes, 
with J. H. Bragdon, Sr., was founder of 
Textile Manufacturers Journal, \ater becom- 
ing secretary and treasurer of the company 
bearing Mr. Bragdon’s name. When that 
firm merged with Lord & Nagle, publishers 
of Textile World Record, Mr. Barnes be- 
came secretary and advertising manager of 
the Textile World Journal, \ater Textile 
World. He remained with the paper under 
its later McGraw-Hill ownership until 1932. 

A. P. Gumaer has been with McGraw- 
Hill for 12 years, in various sales capacities. 
Mr. Hoffman, also a McGraw-Hill man, 
for the past two years New York and New 
Jersey representative of Textile World. 
Donald White, since his resignation in 
1929 as sales manager of Jacobs Manufac- 
turing Co., Danielson, Conn., has been New 
England representative of Textile World. 
All four men have resigned their McGraw- 
Hill connections to establish the new paper. 


Grasshoppers in Kansas 

With a March issue of 92 pages, Farm 
Journal celebrates its 60th anniversary. 
The cover, turning the clock gently back 
to 1877, pictures Farmer Frisbee’s ‘‘sittin’ 
room” table, on which has been tossed the 
first issue of a new farm_ publication, 
where it keeps company with stereoptican, 
china hen, tintype and oil lamp. On its 
irst page of this new paper, when Farmer 
Frisbee gets time to read it, he will find 
articles on strawberries and sheep _hus- 
bandry along with a ringing editorial ad- 
vising him, “Go West, young man, go 
West!” 
Specifically the editorial 
advises him to go to 
Kansas, where, “if the 
grasshoppers do not over- 


run your farm, the 

cours prairie soil will yield a 

-4 good crop; then you can 
powcr send it to market and 
pocket the proceeds.” 


FOR FARM 


ANO NOMS The anniversary num- 


ber carries a salute to 
some of Farm Journal's 
long-time advertisers. 
Three score names are 
listed, all of which repre- 
sent companies that have 
advertised for 20 or more 
years in that medium. 
W. Atlee Burpee heads 
the list with 60 years; 
Burpee’s had a 14-line ad 
in the first issue and 
have been at it ever 
since—still 14-lines, but 
often several in one is- 
sue, DeLaval, Mont- 
gomery Ward, Kalama- 
zoo Stove, International 
Harvester, Brown Fence 
& Wire, Olson Rug and 
Fairbanks, Morse, are 
other well-known names 
on the list, all with a 
record of 30 years or 
more in Farm Journal. 
The strawberry-Go 
West! edition went to 
25,000. Current circula- 
tion: 1,300,000. 


With 1,539,950 Lines 


THE 


MIAMI HERALD 


in January, 1937 


Breaks 10-Year 
Advertising 
Record ! 


(Lineage Figures from Media Records) 
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ONTINUING the pace set during 
C 1936, when it carried a total of 
12,089,293 lines of advertising, 
The Miami Herald goes on, showing 
remarkable gains even over last 
year’s outstanding performance. Dur- 


ing January, 1937, The Herald car- 
ried the largest month’s volume of 
advertising any Miami newspaper 


has had in more than 10 years. Even 
more significant—the Herald’s adver- 
tising lineage almost equals that of 
BOTH the other daily papers COM- 
BINED... and its GAIN in Janu- 
ary over the same month last year 
is actually MORE than the TOTAI,. 
GAIN of BOTH the other local 
newspapers. 


In January, 1937, Compared 
with January, 1936 


The HERALD Showed a 


GAIN of 
240.950 Lines 
IN ADVERTISING 


Which was MORE than the COMBINED 
GAIN of the other two newspapers 


he Miami Herald 


Florida’s Most Important Newspapes 
FRANK & SHUTTS, Peblisher 


National Representatives: 
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New York @ Chicago @ San Francisco 


Southern Representatives : 


GARNER & GRANT 
711 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Subscriber, Media Records. Inc. 
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Media Notes 


Hale Bondurant has been named sales 
manager of Radio Station WHO, Des 
Moines. Formerly with Wallace’s Farmer, 
Mr. Bondurant joined WHO in 1932; he 
has been assistant sales manager for the 
past two years. . . . Robert H. Spahn, for- 
merly special representative of the Com- 


mercial Engineering Division of the Air 
Conditioning Department of General Elec- 
tric, joins Criterion Advertising Co. as ac- 
count executive. . . . Richard J. Babcock is 
added to the sales staff of The Farmer's 
Wife. 


Hal B. Finnell, formerly national promo- 
tion manager of the New York World- 
Telegram, becomes manager of the Business 
and Market Research Department of the 
Los Angeles Examiner. ...C. L. Haskins 
has been made district manager of The 
National Provisioner, Chicago, with head- 
quarters in Cleveland. Fawcett Publica- 
tions announce that Ralph Daigh has been 
appointed managing editor of the New 
York office. Mr. Daigh has been with 
Fawcett since 1930. Among the magazines 
under his editorial supervision are: True 
Confessions, Romantic Stories, Modern Me- 
chanix, Startling Detective, Daring Detec- 
tive, Dynamic Detective, True Adventure 
Tales, For Men—and Men Only, How to 
Build It. Handyman’s Home Manual and 
Movie Story Magazine. 

John G. Gude, publicity director for Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, drops that 
position to become assistant to Herbert V. 
Akerberg, vice-president in charge of sta- 
tion relations for the same chain. Donald 
A. Higgins, news editor of the publicity 
department for three years, becomes acting 
publicity director. 


Cullen Landis, Hollywood director and 


WNCA 


NEW YORK'S | 
OWN STATION 


LEADS IN 


ROVING 
REPORTERS 
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former motion picture star, has been ap- 
pointed to the Detroit staff of directors of 
the Jam Handy Picture Service, Inc. 


Agency Goings-On 

Frank Coutant joins Brown & Tarcher, 
Inc., advertising agency of New York, as 
vice-president and marketing counsel. Mr. 
Coutant is widely known in the advertising 
and selling field. He is president of the 
American Marketing Association, a director 
of the National Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives, and a member of the Market Research 
Council and of the Research Committee of 
the Four-A’s. For the past six years he has 
been associated with Pedlar & Ryan. . . 
John Chalfant, formerly with N. W. Ayer, 
has joined Wm. B. Remington, Springfield, 
Mass., as assistant account executive. 


Frank Coutant 

(right) is new 

v.p. of Brown & 
Tarcher. 


William A. Blees 
(left) becomes v.p. 
and gen. mgr. of 
Geyer, Cornell and 
Newell. 


Max Geller, formerly vice-president of 
Blackman Advertising, Inc., has joined 
Lawrence C. Gumbinner Advertising Agen- 
cy... . Preston H. Pumphrey becomes man- 
ager of the radio department of Cecil, 
Warwick & Cecil. He succeeds J. H. 
McKee, who resigned in February. Mr. 
Pumphrey was formerly with Fuller, Smith 
& Ross and Benton & Bowles, Inc. ... 
Howard L. Peck has become radio director 
of Hoffman and York, Milwaukee advertis- 
ing agency. He comes "from the directorship 
of programs of Station WISN, Milwaukee. 

Walker Everett, formerly with The Chi- 
cago Tribune has joined Roche, Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., in the Chicago office. 
. . . Chester MacCracken has been made 
business manager of the radio department 
of Benton & Bowles, Inc. For two years 
he has been head of the Trade, Industrial 
and Professional department of the same 
agency. This post has been taken over by 
his former assistant, J. A. L. Kamps 

Geyer, Cornell and Newell, Inc., New 
York, announce the appointment of Wil- 
liam A. Blees as vice-president and general 
manager. Mr. Blees was formerly vice- 
president in charge of sales of Buick, Olds 
and Pontiac of General Motors, and general 
manager of J. Stirling Getchell, Inc. 


Changes at Life 


George B. Sadler, advertising manager of 
Life, announces the following realignments 
on the sales staff of that paper: Harry 
Dole, associate advertising manager, changes 
his headquarters from Detroit to New York. 

. The following men from Time’s sales 
staff move to Life’s: In New York, Jack 
Reiss and Baldwin Ward; in Chicago, 
Thomas Ward; in Detroit, James Linen. 

. The following men come to Life’s staff 
as mew members: Kenneth Widdifield, 
from Literary Digest; Frank Blumer, from 
Liberty to the Chicago office; Henry B. 


Heston, from Scripps-Howard to the Phila- 
delphia office; Fisher Pearson, from the 
Packard Motor Car Co., to the Boston office; 
Vincent D. Ely, from Williams, Lawrence & 
Cressmer to the New York office; Gabriel 
Payne, from E. Katz, newspaper radio repre- 
sentatives, to the Detroit office. 


Four Join ABP 


Associated Business Papers, Inc., an- 
nounce the admission of the following new 


members: Diesel Power and Diesel Trans- 
portation, Hide and Leather with Shoe 
Factory, Modern Packaging, The Traffic 


World. 


Fortune’s New Office 

Fortune magazine has opened an adver- 
tising office in Philadelphia, according to 
an announcement made last week by Ste- 
phen R. Hoye, advertising manager. Located 
in the Girard Trust Building, the office will 
be in charge of Harold Foster, formerly 
with Paul Block, Inc., and N. W. Ayer & 
Son. 


Pebeco, Camay Give 
Trailers as Prizes in 
National Ad Contests 


Both Lehn & Fink, in behalf of 
Pebeco tooth paste, and Procter & 
Gamble, for Camay soap, are spon- 
soring advertising contests in which 
the major prizes are completely 
equipped Covered Wagon trailers. 

Pebeco’s contest is in connection 
with its CBS program ‘The Gumps,” 
broadcast daily except Saturdays and 
Sundays. A trailer is given away each 
week. Entrants are required to sub- 
mit a suitable name for the Gumps 
trailer, a feature of the script, to- 
gether with an explanation of why 
they want a trailer. Entries must be 
accompanied by one large or two small 
Pebeco cartons, or facsimiles. Lennen 
& Mitchell Inc., is the agency. 

Each of Camay’s 25 chief awards 
consists of a 19-foot de iuxe trailer, a 
Ford V-8, and 1,000 gallons of Sin- 
clair H-C gasoline. The contest runs 
from March 1 to May 1. In addition 
to the complete trailer outfits, 300 
cash prizes will also be awarded. 
Furnishings of the trailers include 
Oneida Tudor plate; Cannon towels, 
blankets, and bed linen; Federal cook- 
ing utensils; Revere copper skillet; 
and a plentiful supply of Camay soap. 
Essays of 25 words on ‘Why I like 
Camay better than any other beauty 
soap” plus three wrappers are required 
from contestants. 

Newspapers, magazines, and the 
Camay ‘Pepper Young’s Family” pro- 
gram on the network will announce 
the contest. Names of all prize win- 
ners will be available at all Covered 
Wagon, Ford, and Sinclair dealers. 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., is the agency. 
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Salmon Canners Find 
Advertising Pays; Open 
Guns on 37 Campaign 


(Continued from page 442) 


around September will take place an- 
other drive to tie in with the com- 
pletion of the pack in Alaska. This 
Fall promotion was introduced for the 
first time in 1936, and worked out 
most successfully. Some 7,566,287 
cases of canned salmon were moved 
between July 1, 1936, and January 1, 
1937—an all-time high for this 
period of the year. (The 1935 
movement during the same period 
was 4,415,870.) 

The Fall drive lends itself to sales 
drama most admirably, for it brings 
to every U. S. Main Street the color 
of the Far North—the excitement and 
celebrations which take place in such 
salmon capitals as Ketchikan, Juneau, 
at the conclusion of the fish harvest. 
In fact, it is not called a drive at all, 
but a “New Pack Festival.” This 
year, the event will be called the 
“Fifty-ninth New Pack Festival,” and 
as in the initial promotion, will be 
strongly supported with national ad- 
vertising as well as dealer help ma- 
terial. Last year more than 9,000,- 
000 advertisements were sent to house- 
wives between September 10 and 15, 
in the October issues of national 
women’s and farm media. 


This House Organ Pays 


In addition to building market bal- 
ance with advertising appearing during 
11 months—the January schedules be- 
ing the only omission—the industry 
relies a great deal on a dealer news- 
paper, ‘Salmon Splashes.” The 1937 
editions are not only larger, but more 
frequent. 

“Salmon Splashes” owes its reader 
interest among the dealership to con- 
sistent editing from the dealer view- 
point. It contains concise suggestions 
for the use of display material—such 
as exactly how many cans should go 
into a certain type of display and how 
to build it for the greatest eye appeal; 
new markets which may be developed 
by the dealer, etc. 

Too, the magazine presents ana- 
lytical breakdowns of the appeal be- 
hind the industry's advertising copy, 
so that the retailer can have no difh- 
culty in saying the right thing over 
the counter. For instance, he is told 
how the current copy conveys the idea 
of economy in a quality manner—by 
showing how the inclusion of econom- 
ical salmon in the menu makes it pos- 
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sible for the homemaker to provide ad- 
ditional treats for the meal without 
additional cost. ‘“Here’s information,” 
asserts a paragraph in ‘Salmon Splash- 
es,’ “that every housewife wants—on 
preparing more sumptuous meals that 
are easy on the budget.” 

The salmon industry makes it a 
point to impress on the dealer that 
the low cost of salmon, in compari- 
son with other protein foods, is 
something of which he should take 
full advantage from a merchandising 
standpoint. Mats for the grocet’s 
handbill or newspaper advertising, as 
well as can toppers for use on dis- 
plays at the point of sale—all provid- 


ing for price insertion—figure promi- 
nently in the salmon dealer-help fam- 
ily. 

The expansion of the salmon busi- 
ness is a phenomenon in an industrial 
age. It has grown from two small 
canneries with a gross pack of 9,159 
cases to an industry operating 117 
canneries that last summer packed 
8,980,000 cases. Alaska produces 
60% of the world’s supply of canned 
salmon, valued at an estimated $30,- 
000,000. Yet it is an industry with 
a Topsy background, and as such is 
particularly responsive to the modern- 
ized marketing now being applied to 
canned salmon. 
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A Dash of Modesty Instead of 
Brashness Would Be Welcome 


Every experienced public speaker knows, 
of course, that it is fatal to relate an anec- 
dote or experience in which he is the hero. 
In his stories, the speaker must not outwit 
the other fellow, or get the best of the deal. 
No matter how innocently this is done, the 
narrator is promptly branded as a “smart 
guy’’ who is “stuck on himself.” On the 
other hand, nothing so quickly warms up 
an audience as the charming practice of 
“telling one on yourself.’ lt is easier to 
make a crowd laugh at you than to laugh 
with you. 

Fred Kelly, the 
scrivener, has a fa- 
vorite story of a 
public speaker who 
couldn’t seem to get 
his message across 
until he discovered 
the important secret 
of making “mis- 
takes” on purpose. 
Now, he regularly 
makes some outland- 
ish blunder in al- 
most every talk. 
Sometimes, he ap- 
pears to forget a 
familiar quotation, 
and turns frantically to his notes. Again, 
he may make an absurd inaccuracy in quot- 
ing some immortal passage, correcting him- 
self with a great display of confusion. 
These blunders “humanize” the speaker. 
They give the audience a comfortable sense 
of superiority. And the talk is certain to 
go over much better, because the Great Man 
has displayed a trace of errant clay. 

This is an idea which I think the sales 
correspondent might well keep in the back 
of his head—and not too far back, at that. 
There is, in the writing of sales letters, a 
tendency to strive too obviously for the per- 
fect phrase. We polish and perfect a letter 
until it has all of the warmth and charm 
of a marble mausoleum. And, naturally, 
when we discuss the Company and the 
Product, we pile on all of the superlatives 
the traffic will bear. It is the height of 
heresy to suggest, even remotely, that there 
may be anything short of perfection in our 
policies or our wares. 

Sometimes I wonder just how smart this 
practice really is. I'm inclined to think 
most folks realize that comparatively few 
industrial enterprises have attained the state 
of Nirvana. I wonder if they wouldn't 
relish a little more frankness; a little less 
boasting. 

What, for example, do you suppose 
would happen if a courageous correspon- 
dents should some day sit down and write 
a letter after this fashion: 

“We make a meat-axe called the Little 
Wizard. 

“We think it’s a pretty good axe—the 
best we know how to make. And we've 
been in this business for 16 years. But 
then, it's our baby and naturally we're 
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Maxwell Droke 


BY MAXWELL DROKE 


prejudiced. Other men make good meat- 
axes—-and think well of them. Some of 
these products may even have a slight edge 
on our Little Wizard, but we wouldn't 
relish the job of trying to convince our pro- 
duction manager on that point! 

“At any rate, here are some reasons why 
we believe you should at least consider the 
Little Wizard before you make a selec- 
thom... 5 

Yes, I'd like to see a letter written in 
that vein, but I hardly dare hope for such 
a break this side of millennial morn. 


Those Glittering Generalities 


Never Did Have Real Sparkle 


If you should, perchance, decide to fol- 
low the pattern outlined in the preceding 
item, be sure you don’t built up to a big 
let-down when it comes to presenting those 
reasons. Ask the average man to list five 
reasons why a prospect should do business 
with him, and nine times out of ten he'll 
give you an assortment of generalities, and 
not particularly glittering ones at that. 

I have a letter before me right now that 
pretty well illustrates my point. They've 
listed five reasons why a prospect should 
run a temperature in his eagerness to buy 
this amazing product. If there is any real 
conviction to be found in the lot, I have 
failed to discover it: 

1—The “Blank’”’ is a standard product. 

2—It is uniform and dependable. 

3—No additional . . . (ingredients) are 
necessary. 

4—Our laboratories produce only this 
one product. 

5—You can economize by our specializa- 
tion. 

Any one of these “reasons” might well 
apply to a dozen other products in the field. 
The correspondent has obviously adopted 
the easiest course. He lacks the ability, 
the inclination or the ingenuity to dig for 
specific, convincing facts about the thing he 
has for sale. How can he hope to convince 
ane else? He isn’t even convinced him- 
self! 


Glory Be, Here’s a Chap Who’s 


the Reverse of Know-it-all 

And now, with your kind indulgence, 
let’s double back to our original point. We 
were contending, you will recall, that it is 
well at times to minimize your own im- 
portance, and to magnify the Other Fellow. 

It is rather difficult to find a letter illus- 
trating this point. Few correspondents are 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to criti- 
cize sales letters and direct mail mes- 
sages for our subscribers. There is 
no cost or obligation for this service. 
Address him in care of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, enclosing a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 


sufficiently shrewd psychologists to ‘take 
the rap.” But I did run across a first class 
example the other day. It was put out by 
our good friend René Pepin, who handles 
promotion for Arthur Capper’s celebrated 
Household Magazine. The cartoon illustra- 
tion shows a small and rather insignificant 
chap, standing on the shoulders of a hand- 
some bloke engaged in planting a seed in 
the cranium of the said Handsome Hero. 
Says the letter: 

“No, this isn’t a scene from ‘Asylum’... 

“Let's say the little guy represents me, 
and the good-looking fellow with the beam- 
ing mug is you. 

“And I'm planting a seed of thought in 
your head. 

“Here it is: Look at the list of seed 
men at left. They include some of the 
cream of the crop. Each and every one is 
scheduled to run his advertising in House- 
hold in 1937... .” 


Want a Job? This Is One 
Slick Letter of Application 


I am not personally acquainted with Mr. 
J. J. M. When last I heard from him he 
was engaged in that practice which the 
euphemists term “seeking a connection.” I 
have a hunch that he is now pleasantly and 
profitably employed. For Mr. M. deals in 
a commodity for which there is always an 
active demand. He has ideas. His letter 
of application proves this conclusively. 

The only illustration in this masterpiece 
is a picture of a stock-ticker. Emerging 
from this ticker, pasted with neat precision, 
is about a yard of actual ticker-tape, neatly 
imprinted with the cryptic symbols of the 
brokerage house. The letter makes this 
clever tie-up: 

“Many unheard of stock issues put on 
the market are picked up from time to 
time. . . . Fortunate for those who are still 
holding—when dividends are declared. . . . 

“The same holds true, when an _ indi- 
vidual seeks his own ‘futures,’ and espe- 
cially the company he chooses. . . . Give 
him a hand, and he’ll undoubtedly use it. 

“I know a chap who really has something 
on the ‘board,’ with the intention of paying. 
his boss more than an hourly dividend in 
prolific ideas and work... .” 


Wastebaskets Yawn for the 
Old “Open Letter” Dodge 


The other day I received a dandy sales 
letter, marred by the heading, “An Open 
Letter to All Hospitals.” This “Open Let- 
ter” idea has been considerably overworked 
of late, and it was never very hot in the 
first place. It lacks the personal touch. 
Why go out of your way to announce that 
your message is a form intended for All 
and Sundry? 

In this case, the featured product was a 
razor blade, manufactured by a house cele- 
brated for the excellence of its surgeon’s 
scalpels. So this, it seems to me, would be 
a much better heading: 

Now you can shave with a Blade 
as keen as a Surgeon’s Scalpel! 
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Bills Broadening Scope of 
Federal Trade Commission 
Win Attention in Washington 


More regulation of business by FTC seems inevitable; Rep. 


Wright Patman pushes two new measures; all eyes focus on 


Labor Relations decision in Supreme Court. 


Washington, February 23. 


HE final fortnight of February 

brought the Federal Trade 

Commission to the front-line 

trenches for legislative _ fire. 
Hearings were held by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on the bill, H.R. 3143, 
offered by Chairman Lea of California, 
granting additional powers to the 
Commission. 

From where most Washington 
commentators sit, The National Pub- 
lishers Association’s appearance before 
the Committee protesting the Bill was 
in vain. For the preponderance of 
opinion appears to be quite heavily on 
the side of the passage of the bill. 

The bill is in line with other meas- 
ures passed by the last two Congresses. 
What it does, in terms more simple 
than exact, is to give the Federal 
Trade Commission the right to regu- 
late every business transaction from 
the sale of a pencil by a blind beggar 
to an order for a dozen steamships. 
It regulates, in short, not only trade 
in competition, but also deceptive acts 
in trade. And in order to detect that 
deceit, it opens the books of corpora- 
tions for the inspection of the FTC 
officials. 


To Affect Food-Drug Bill 


Last year the bill was introduced in 
the House by Congressman Sam Ray- 
burn, now floor leader, but at that 
time chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. He 
appeared to be not very anxious for 
the bill. This year Chairman Lea has 
a different idea and is pushing the 
bill. In the Senate last year, Senator 
Wheeler got the bill through his In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, and 
through the upper House itself. And 
this year the Montanan expects as 
little or less trouble—unless his op- 
position to the President on the ques- 
tion of the Supreme Court changes 
should work against him. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that 
the Federal Trade amendments will 
become law. 
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That, in turn, will have an ultimate 
effect on the Food and Drug Bill and 
place that bill—when it becomes law 
this year (should every indication fol- 
low through)—under the Federal 
Trade for Advertising, and not under 
the Administration set up by the bill. 

The Federal Trade is the agency 
concerned in other important pieces 
of legislation, too. Wright Patman 
has introduced a pair of bills in the 
House, H.R.4722, and H.R.4726. The 
first is the measure to prevent manu- 
facturers from selling their products at 
retail; the second is intended to limit 
and restrict the practice of reciprocity 
sales. The Texas Congressman faces 
more trouble securing enactment of 
these measures than he did with his 


price discrimination proposals of last 
year. 


Patman Continues Crusading 


Both measures are important not 
only to industry but to trade. The 
first gives the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion power to bar manufacturers from 
retail business when that business 
would seriously affect competition. 
The other bars buyers from requiring 
the seller to buy from him, again in 
such instances as the transaction might 
hurt competition. 

Representative Patman is an earnest 
and energetic worker, and his personal 
qualities must be considered in evalu- 
ating the chances of enactment. But 
in spite of his personal power and 
prestige, enactment of the measures 
seems to be slated for another rather 
than this session. 

And while on the subject of sales, 
industry and the government, it might 
be well to mention that the Labor De- 
partment appears to be backing down 
in the matter of the Walsh-Healy Act. 

The situation appears to be that de- 
spite the current difficulty in obtain- 
ing steel bids, the Government Con- 
tracts Act is wide open for the ma- 
jority of business. For a new inter- 
pretation says that the law is not re- 
troactive, and that this means that the 


law therefore applies to the manufac- 
ture of articles only after bids are 
opened. Standard stocks on the 
shelves at the time of the bid open- 
ing are exempt. Which in turn means 
that only handling and delivery must 
conform with the wage and hour 
standards of the Act. 

It is further possible that the Labor 
Department will grant special exemp- 
tion for Army and Navy steel me 9 
thus virtually nullifying the Act. For 
in that event nothing except material 
manufactured to specific stipulations 
would be covered. 


Govt. Contracts Act Impotent? 


This, however, does not alter the 
fact that the Labor Department and 
labor itself want the act amended so 
that the loopholes through which the 
Department is occasionally forced to 
dart will be closed. The principal 
delay heretofore in introducing amend- 
ments has been caused by the differ- 
ence in opinion between Secretary of 
Labor Perkins and Senator Walsh of 
Massachusetts over the stringency of 
the amendments. It is not hard to 
guess that the Secretary is for the 
stricter, the Senator for the more lib- 
eral restrictions. But should the lib- 
eral be introduced, Labor and the De- 
partment will exert pressure to have 
the amendments tightened to cover 
contracts even as low as $2,000. You 
can never tell. There might come a 
time when the National Museum will 
have the industrialist on exhibition, 
and label him ‘Homo Industrialissimo, 
Curioso—Extinct.” 

But the more or less enforced ca- 
pitulation of capitalism to the domina- 
tion of the Administration depends 
largely on the outcome of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act before the Su- 
preme Court. 

Too, that opinion will be a major 
influence in the question of court 
change which the President sent to the 
Congress. The question is, inciden- 
tally, paramount in every Washington 
mind, | 

The President was, as usual, strate- 
gic in sending up his message. The 
grapevine insists that the Government 
is confident it will lose the Labor Re- 
lations case before the Supreme Court. 
The President, also says the grapevine, 
expected opposition to his court pro- 
posal. But he is counting on an ad- 
verse decision in the Labor Act to 
counteract the opposition and swing 
enough of the legislators, tinged with 
liberal leanings, to his views. He 
might succeed. 

Meanwhile the Senate continues the 
debate. Members politely and politi- 
cally tell other members that they 
speak through their respective hats. 
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ENJOY THE BEST IN 
NEW YORK 


The Ambassador offers 
you a truly fine hotel, 
a distinguished address 
and a convenient location. 
Single rooms from $5.00 
Double $7, Suites SI0.00 


Ownership Management 
J}. ©. Thorne & J. J. Atkinson 


The Poll 


Ahybassador 


Dy PARK AVE: Sist to 52nd Sts. 
; NEW YORK 


AMAZING NEW KIND 
OF RATE GUIDE: 


4 Million Quotations 
1340 Poges 


First Complete Shipping Reference in One Book 


COMPARATIVE RATES 
AT A GLANCE 


Every business executive will 
save his own time and his 
firm's money by frequent ref- 
erence to this amazing new 
7 kind of shipping rate guide— 
just out! Indispensable to the traffic manager, 
valuable to the buyer and sales manager. 
“What's the cheapest way to ship?” Here 
you find out in one reference, instead of many. 
Comparative rates from hundreds of origin 
points to thousands of destinations. Includes: 
rail, truck, express, parcel post, air express, 
air freight, water, foreign parcel post. 


Shipped to you ON APPROVAL 


SPEEDS uP 
BUSINESS 


Bought separately, in many books, guides, 
tariffs, ete., the information contained in this 
one Guide would cost $100, yet CO-ORDI- 
NATED RATE GUIDE costs only $21 per year 
with supplementary and advisory services at 
no extra charge. Mail this coupon for free 


descriptive circular and APPROVAL offer. 


CO-ORDINATED RATE GUIDE 


153 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


CONSOLIDATED GUIDE CORP. F-3 


153 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


Please mail me free descriptive circular of the new 
JUIDE and full particulars 


CO-ORDINATED RATE (¢ 
of your APPROVAL offer. 
under no obligation. 

Name 


City... 
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This request places me 


| The compliments are returned in kind 
and with measure and interest. A 
cold nod, and a party line splits. The 
whole Senate seems to be split wide 
open. The House seems more amen- 
able. But whatever the decision of 
the Court, playing into or out of the 
President's hands, he is going to have 
those hands very full in attempting to 
push his court and judicial reform 
measure through. 

Some of the bills shoved into the 
hopper rear a head for a day or two, 
and mean nothing in regard to the 
picture at large. For they don’t seem 
to stand a chance of passage. 

Such a one appears to be H.R.4960, 
which would regulate the advertising 
of imported articles. The only thing 
which the bill would do would be to 
require the name of the country of 
origin to be included in all advertising 
matter for the product. But it was 
introduced by a Republican, and if 
even so good a Democrat as the Presi- 
dent has trouble getting a bill through, 
what chance has a Republican? Per- 
haps Mr. Martin of Massachusetts 
wasn’t very hopeful for it anyway. Or 
perhaps he has an unindicated card up 
his sleeve to play at the propitious 
moment. 

But in spite of the session’s begin- 
ning to exhibit itself in terms of al- 
most interminable length, time for 
minor measures is precious. Conserva- 
tive opinions, incidentally, indicate 
that the session can’t possibly end be- 
fore the middle of August. Senator 
and Congressman think of that and 
sigh—then gratefully remember the 
cooling systems which were installed in 
their office buildings during the last 
recess. 


Burnett Co. Will Highlight 
Liquid-Mix for Ice Cream 


With Liquid-Mix already account- 
ing for 25% of its total sales, the 
Joseph Burnett Co., Boston, will fur- 
ther feature this new ice cream mix 
during 1937 in full color pages in 
Good Housekeeping, followed by 
black and white, with black and white 
in Better Homes and Gardens. 

The product was introduced during 
1936 with a full-color page in The 
American Weekly offering six ice 
cream spoons for 50 cents and labels 
from six cans of the Liquid-Mix. To 
date approximately 15,000 spoons 
have been thus distributed. 

In the June issue of Good House- 
keeping, this offer will be changed to 
one spoon for 10 cents and one label, 
on the theory that placing one spoon 
in the hands of the housewife will 
induce her to use more of the product 


to obtain a complete set of the silver- 


ware. The offer of six spoons for 50 
cents was considered somewhat of a 
barrier to initial use of the product, 
since orders were chiefly for half dozen 
and dozen lots. 

The product has found remarkable 
sale on the Pacific Coast and good 
sale in the South, achieving distribu- 
tion in all parts of the country, with 
the exception of New York City and 
New England. 

Its sale is readiest where the price 
of milk and cream is not too high. 
To obtain volume where cream is sold 
at high prices, the company originally 
marketed three sherbet flavors and is 
this year adding another, pineapple. 

Sales are handled through the 
company’s own sales force and 40 
brokers. So successful has been the 
broker business, that 55 brokers will 
sell Liquid-Mix this year. 

In addition to the quality theme, 
the company will this year further a 
full line of uses, such as the making 
of frostings, cake fillings. Another 
theme will be that the product may 
be used in either electric refrigerator 
or hand-type freezers. 


The advertising account is handled 
by BBDO. 


Life Insurance Week 
to Be Promoted by 150 
Companies in May 


For the fifth successive year about 
150 life insurance companies are 
sponsoring Life Insurance Week from 
May 17 to 22. Nearly 700 news- 
papers in some 350 cities will be in- 
cluded in the advertising schedule, 
according to George L. Hunt, vice- 
president of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., and chairman of 
the Life Insurance Week committee. 

In addition, in each city where the 
advertising appears, local groups of 
underwriters affiliated with the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers will actively support the program. 
They will run ads tied-in with the 
national campaign, and will deliver a 
series of addresses before civic bodies 
and other organizations. 

Number and size of the advertise- 
ments used will vary in proportion to 
the size of the cities. There will be 
two sizes, 1,000 and 600 lines. ‘The 
splendid effectiveness of newspaper 
advertising in the past,” explains Mr. 
Hunt, caused the committee to decide 
that the 1937 program would again be 
confined to newspapers. 

Young & Rubicam, Inc., has been 
appointed advertising counsel for the 
committee. 
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Ad Campaigns 
(Continued from page 403) 


compared with 1936, when only one 
color insertion appeared. 

“The World Moves Forward with 
Steel” is the general theme of the 
series. First contrasts an old sail 
wooden fence with modern steel wire 
fencing. BBDO is at the helm. 


Annual Ad Awards 

The Annual Advertising Awards, 
sponsored by Advertising & Selling, 
were announced February 24 at a din- 
ner in the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. As.a perpetuation of the orig- 
inal Harvard Awards, founded by the 
late Edward W. Bok, A & S revived 
the Awards last year. They had been 
discontinued in 1931. 

A posthumous gold medal for “‘dis- 
tinguished services to advertising’’ was 
awarded to A. W. Erickson, chairman 
of the board of McCann-Erickson at 
the time of his death last November. 
Silver medals went to Katherine 
Fisher, editor of Good Housekeeping, 
and to A. C. Nielson. 

Advertisers and agencies received 29 
awards for outstanding campaigns of 
the year in six media classifications. 


Kelvin Home 

Nash-Kelvinator Corp. starts talking 
about the ‘Kelvin home” in national 
magazine pages: “A six-room house, 
designed and constructed by your own 
architect and builder,” air conditioned, 
with ‘automatic water heating, modern 
washer and ironer, electric or gas range 
—with the plus-powered Kelvinator 
refrigerator—complete for less than 
$7,000.” 

A Kelvin home, “one of a number 
which have actually been built in many 
sections of the country,” is illustrated. 
A booklet on exteriors, interiors, and 
equipment is offered through dealers. 

Geyer, Cornell & Newell agency 
will place $3,000,000 worth of Kel- 
vinator ads in the next 12 months. 


Headliner 

Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, 
introduces to Women's Wear Daily 
and Dry Goods Journal a wet goods 
item that is “a revolutionary new idea 
in bathing wear: Headliner bathing 
caps.” The crepe rubber caps are made 
in three styles for ‘‘perfect oval, slim 
oval, and round” faces. Cunningly 
they are designed to make round faces 
look longer, long faces appear shorter, 
and for women who are “lucky enough 
to have a perfect oval face,” a thing- 
umbob called an “off-center point’’ is 
“exquisitely becoming.” 

Window and counter displays of in- 
dividually packaged Headliners (which 
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sell for 50 and 75 cents) are in pro- 
duction. As soon as merchants are 
stocked and the trade informed on 
Headliners, agents Anderson, Davis & 
Platte will break a consumer campaign 
in women’s magazines. 


No Ad Flood 


As the waters of the great flood re- 
cede, it is possible to see what and how 
advertisers did for themselves and for 
their communities in the emergency. 
Typical instances of the manner in 
which advertising capitalized on the 
river tragedy follow: 

A & P on its Columbia network 
“Bandwagon’”’ programs suspended the 
weekly awards for individual heroism 
and gave the money to the Red Cross. 
Columbia in a letter to the trade press 
accompanying a booklet on A & P's 
ether experience pointed out that ‘‘a 
program, already distinguished for its 
special warm-heartedness, continues to 
stay close to the basic emotions of its 
audience.” 

National Broadcasting, contributing 
a series of Red Cross broadcasts cul- 
minating in a three-hour show with 
practically every star of prominence 
performing, described its work in pro- 
motion pieces to the trade press and 
advertisers. 

Goodrich Silvertown tires was one 
of the few products to advertise na- 
tionally with the flood as a theme. 
Magazines carried pages on ‘How 
trucks rush food to stricken flood area,”’ 
signed by Lowell Thomas, and stress- 
ing ‘‘Silvertowns carried them through 
the emergency.” 

Merck & Co., chemists, used news- 
papers to advise, “Floods are followed 
by disease-breeding germs. . . . Disin- 
fect your home and protect your family 
with Creolin.” 

Rit Products Corp. offered, in drug 
papers, to supply “free to every drug- 


gist suffering flood damage new stocks 
of Rit or Koolox shaving cream.” 

Numerous companies donated space 
for Red Cross appeals in newspapers. 
Innumerable others sent out publicity 
stories of ‘business as usual’’ and “we 
are doing our bit.’” For the most part, 
however, the flood made surprisingly 
little advertising splash. That will, 
undoubtedly, come later, whén the 
Valley regions start rebuilding. 


“THE ADVERTISING TEST STATION 
\ | IN THE ADVERTISING TEST CITY” | | 


- HARTFORD,CONN.® 


The size 

of a market 

is evidenced 

by the prosperity 
of its stores... 


In Hartford 

you find 

the largest 
department stores 

in New England 
outside of Boston... 


Hartford 

is the shopping center 

of a large portion 

of southern New England... 


It is estimated 
that 75,000 people 
visit Hartford 

on every _ 
business day 

of the week... 


Basic Network Station of the 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


A Topnotch Window Display 


t \ 
FOR, LOWCOST Bf SALES RESULT $ 


below par. 


hands. 


write 


—then What? 


After designer and lithographer have done their utmost 
to create an outstanding window display, the sales re- 
sults will be disappointing if the installation work is 


Take a tip from the country’s leading advertisers. 
They make sure of getting the choicest locations, all dis- 
plays of uniform excellence and the campaign completed 
on scheduled time by placing the installations in our 
We render national, regional or local service. 

For a copy of “Window Advertising” and list of our 
142 Associate Offices, covering 6,087 cities and towns, 


WINDOW ADVERTISING, INC. AND ASSOCIATES 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York 


560 W. Lake Street, Chicago 


Oh 5 TAREE ERE ON LT TE LT TT CT ASI 
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YOUR 
BUSINESS IS 
CHANGING 


Whether you know it or 
not, and in spite of what 
you can do, your business 
is undergoing changes, 


some of which 


may be 
fundamental. Many such 
changes are due to legisla- 
tion and to judicial inter- 


pretations of the law. 


MARKET RESEARCH has 
set up a new department 
which will aim to give a 
clear-cut treatment of the 
more significant aspects of 
Business Regulation, es- 
pecially in regard to prob- 


lems of distribution. 


To anyone writing, on 
his letterhead, we shall be 
glad to send, without obli- 
gation, a copy of MARKET 
RESEARCH which contains 
our first legal analysis deal- 
ing with markets. 


Market Research 


Rockefeller Center 
New York City 
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How Fair Trade Enabling Acts 
Will Change the Marketing Picture 


(Continued from page 402) 


And as the independents were weak- 
ened, the more all manufacturers be- 
came dependent upon those whose 
control of the market was increased. 
Brands which got too deeply in- 
volved with the chains are those which 
now cannot extricate themselves and 
so must invoke the fair trade laws. 
They are in effect little more than pri- 
vate brands in the hands of the chains. 
This situation was not deliberately 
brought about by any of the parties to 
it. Brand-owners may long have de- 
plored the unhealthy condition under 
which independents have had to dis- 
tribute their brands without compensa- 
tion for the investment, facilities and 
service provided in doing it. They 
have known that this was unfair, and 
could not last. But they, like the 
dealers, were victims of circumstances. 
They have known that they were 
themselves instrumental in intensifying 
the conditions which were eating at 
their vitals. Yet they were powerless, 
after the Miles decision, to prevent 
the price-cutting. This diverted so 
much of their demand to the big out- 
lets that thereafter they were deeply 
in the hands of these outlets so that 
they could not resist the pressure for 
concessions, allowances and _ rebates. 
Like a narcotic habit, the practice grew 
more insistent the more it was fed. 
Thus, through force of circumstances, 
they have in effect subsidized one seg- 
ment of their distribution at the 
expense of the other, until now they 


| dare not embrace the remedy that they 


prayed for at an earlier stage. 


Government Forced to Act 


It was because of the desperate 
lengths to which these tendencies had 
gone that the legislative arm of the 
government was forced to step in and 
put a limit on the amount of differen- 
tials that could legally be given large 
buyers over small ones. The power of 
the great outlets to exact concessions, 
far beyond any economies that their 
business justified, sprang from their 
semi-monopolistic control. It was re- 
pugnant to our scheme of society; and 
since individual businesses could not 
defend themselves against ruthless 
force, the people through their govern- 
ment had to intervene. 

The issue in principle was settled 
years ago for this country when the 
railway freight rebates (beyond those 
for a single carload) were outlawed. 


It was then recognized that if only the 
biggest shipper could get the lowest 
rate, it was only a question of time 
before he could put everyone else out 
of business. All of the arguments 
about efficiency and economy in ship- 
ping whole train-loads could not in- 
duce the people to entrust themselves 
to the mercy of monopolists. It was 
decided to preserve opportunity for 
the individual citizen. 


For Business Hogs, the Butcher 


The Robinson-Patman Act, imper- 
fect as it may be, is a declaration of 
this policy in commodity distribution. 
It is buttressed and supplemented by 
the unanimous verdict of the U. S. 
Supreme Court on the fair trade law 
and price-maintenance. Let those who 
do not perceive that distribution has 
received a deep and abiding dispensa- 
tion of American policy, rail against 
these measures. Neither by buying for 
less than they ought to, nor by preda- 
tory price-cutting, shall the large oper- 
ators be permitted to drive their 
smaller competitors out. It is these 
measures, when they get into effective 
operation, that are to work the changes 
of such importance to sales managers. 

How will the situation work out 
in practice? If additional states 
adopt fair trade laws, and the Tydings 
Enabling Bill makes price-maintenance 
unquestionably legal among all these 
states, there are many manufacturers of 
leading brands who will immediately 
put their products on a price-main- 
tained basis. Among the readiest to 
act will be those in such lines as jew- 
elry and electrical specialties, where 
the chains are not so prevalent and the 
principal price-cutting is by depart- 
ment stores of which sales do not bulk 
large, but which are exceedingly 
troublesome to surrounding dealers. 
Many large drug brands will also 
standardize their prices at once. So it 
will go in all the trades, with the pos- 
sible exception of groceries. 

If there should be any considerable 
delay in the passage of the Tydings 
Enabling Bill a few determined manu- 
facturers will probably proceed with 
the trade-mark license plan described 
in SM for February 1. Either way, 
there will be a demonstration of 
whether the independent trade has the 
capacity and the will to make pro- 
nounced successes of branded lines 
committed to it under the policies it 
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has worked to bring about. If the 
first few in each line show a large in- 
crease of sales, as I am sure they will, 
then others will follow rapidly with 
similar marketing policies. Those who 
do not will suffer being shelved by the 
independents. If they are to maintain 
their sales they will have to gain 
through the chains. As_ national 
brands they need complete distribution 
convenient to every home; whereas, by 
and large, chain stores cluster in the 
large centers and do not cover the out- 
lying neighborhoods or small cities 
thoroughly. National brands confined 
to chain stores is almost a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

The hour has come when the large 
brand-owners, the wholesalers and the 
mass of independent retailers should 
work in unison with each other, and 
in harmony with the new distribution 
policy of the nation. Their combined 
skill and strength qualifies them to 
give a good account of themselves in 
the coming struggle and my money is 
on them to win. This does not mean 
the end of chain stores—far from it. 
It means the end of their dominance 
on national brands, and the gradual 
assumption of their normal role in the 
revised set-up. 


What Is a Fair Price? 


Will price-maintenance mean 
raised prices on national brands? 
Raised above what? If we are think- 
ing of the extreme loss-leader quota- 
tions based upon abnormal discounts 
and concessions to the large chains, a 
uniform price at which all stores shall 
re-sell must be somewhat higher. 
These are no more legitimate standards 
of comparison than 50-cent wheat for 
farmers. Neither covers their honest 
and necessary cost. 

Because many of the brand-owners 
have been undercharging the big buy- 
ers and now are relieved of this 
burden, they are in a position to pass 
this saving along to their real friends, 
the regular trade, in a reduction of 
prices to wholesalers and to retailers 
who buy in smaller quantities. The 
consumer price can also be lowered. 
Moreover, there will be substantial 
selling economies in the reduced fric- 
tion in the trade, the steadier demand 
that will follow steadier prices and if 
volume increases there may he savings 
in production costs. 

Stability always makes for economy, 
and the system as a whole is far more 
stable than the erratic condition of 
former jungle competition. I know 
from experience with the “Dollar 
Watch” that we could give vastly bet- 
ter value and more uniform quality 
when we had the steady support of 
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Hardware men 
are increasingly 
interested in reading 


Hardware Age-as witness 


: . of 
the five year increase of voluntary abe T7 ‘a 
fe 
paid subscriptions >: 7 | | 
and 


Hardware Age has so 
intimate a part in the 
buying and selling of hard- 
ware that its distribution fits 
that of Hardware Store Sales— 


ADVERTISERS acclaim Hardware Age as the paper to use for effective 
delivery of their messages to the hardware field with the result that 
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© Harpware Ace 


A Chilton 
Publication 


Executive Offices: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sales Offices: 239 West 39th Street, New York,N.Y. 


4A.B.C. * Charter Member * A.B.P. 


TALK, TALK, TALK—Groups here, 
groups there—drawing rooms, parlor 
cars, at the bar on the new stream- 
liners. Excuse it please, we listened in. 

The buzz was all about the new joy 
of living that has invaded The Stevens; 
new services stepping up the comfort 


for travel-wearies; the after-dark enter- 


STEVENS 


tainment adventures beckoning those 
who like a flare to their living. 


It's grand to know that people like 
the things you do to make life more 
pleasant for them—to hear so many of 
our friends marveling that so much 
living can be had for so little paying. 
This kind of gossip is a good thing. 


ROOM with BATH $2.50 UP 
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Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


(February and year to date 


in thousands of dollars) 


Compiled for SALES MANAGEMENT by Publishers’ Information Bureau, Inc. 


Automobiles 
Auto Accessories. . 

ee ere 
eee 
Electrical Household Equipment 

6. Electrical Structural Equipment 
Financial 
_*, . 3a ee 
9. Food Beverages.......... 
10. Beer, Wines and Liquors. . 
11. Confections 


14. Soaps, 

15. Jewelry, Clocks, Watches 
BG. BESERINCTY 2... c ice e es 
7. Office Supplies. 

18. Publications 


21. Sporting Goods....... 
2. Structural Materials 
3. Structural Fixtures... 
24. Toilet Goods........ 
25. Medical Supplies 
26. Travel and Accommodations 

Miscellaneous ..... 


EY th eGiha 5s entrnd tb dee eneeisweawenuads $12,111,146 $9,691,149 $16,243,103 
I II a5 a ws. ov areca cane Six ate Rater 24.97 
Note—The National Magazines checked total 108 publications, 16 
weeklies and semi-monthlies for January and 92 monthlies broadcasting 
including Vogue for February. All figures are based on 


one-time or single insertion rates. 


Rn a ao ie wisi ete tehetin 


ceoeesreserteee® * 
rr a 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES RADIO 
February ———January-February ———January 

1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 
$ 1,403,275 $1,015,835 $ 1,642,077 $ 1,205,344 $ 617,494 $ 338,406 
272,821 324,840 297,313 344,117 476,691 415,364 
362,027 252,347 616,197 429,088 29,718 28,781 
87,087 67,084 113,693 a ee mee 
178,843 172,121 225,388 212,356 35,394 7,896 
96,032 96,225 110,920 ee ee re 
346,463 322,415 408,370 419,014 74,410 35,390 
1,591,819 1,311,001 2,254,073 2,100,466 1,115,181 909,743 
311,793 398,783 391,066 446,110 504,555 357,873 
a 406,348 198,811 696,472 367,019 Se, TT Ce 
ee 19,151 24,739 37,268 38,302 131,170 126,085 
nang 294,470 251,662 420,891 319,494 3,482 30,564 
enn 159,111 93,819 206,834 111,615 1,304 50,278 
nen 509,075 443,306 626,080 666,222 354,680 193,718 
ee 33,173 15,724 47,546 8; erro re 12,186 
wins 83,620 50,152 110,127 66,245 : 
ima 152,876 102,709 199,321 U39.858 oe veess 108,764 
ees 167,053 166,222 255,112 ee 22,608 
bain 115,530 124,472 146,626 169,564 285,710 92,823 
moe 668,286 515,708 954,532 768,789 421,369 358,948 
Ks 149,241 114,371 220,683 Dee?) eansaes 8 sewewens 
time 93,101 73,908 114,043 94,192 80,727 24,100 
are 76,356 77,047 81,258 81,395 13,920 66,377 
- 1,608,358 1,192,096 2,193,284 1,619,089 1,085,472 938,413 
wee 1,126,479 923,922 1,474,762 1,229,245 613,537 507,927 
ve 440,779 270,703 630,362 431,117 20,560 4,968 
eae 1,357,979 1,091,127 1,768,805 1,644,770 157,220 109,348 


Note—Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover nati 


$13,618,549 $6,061,387 $4,740,560 


19.27 27.86 


nal or chain 
networks of the National 


carried over the 


Broadcasting Company, Columbia Broadcasting System and 


the Mutual Broadcasting System. The figures cover facilities 
only and do not include talent. 


80,000 satisfied merchants than we 
could have done with prices bobbing 
around capriciously, distribution being 
disturbed in one area after another, 
and costly reconstruction required after 
every price raid or war. 


Average prices under price-mainte- 
nance, therefore, should not be higher 
than before. The great majority of 
stores should be put in a position to 
sell for less than previously, and the 
majority of consumers should profit by 
the change. Brand-owners should take 
the new development as a genuine op- 
portunity to deliver better values to 
the public than ever before. 


If price-maintenance were taken as 
a chance to mulct the people by con- 
nivance with the trade, it would be 
exactly the boomerang that the chains 
want it to be. It would play into the 
hands of the opponents of national 
brands, and it would not live up to its 
own best promises. Fat profits are not 
in the cards, but stable, assured, mod- 
erate profits for all concerned are the 
justification for the system. 
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Can national brands through in- 
dependents compete with private 
brands through chains? I think the 
real question is whether the chains 
with only private brands—principally 
—can hold their own against well- 
planned campaigns of national brands 
backed by the host of independents. 
I believe the importance of the chains 
is vastly over-rated. Their spokesman 
quoted from Business Week calls the 
price structure of national brands 
“artificial.” Probably a few of them 
are. Yet doesn’t he overlook the arti- 
ficiality upon which chain growth has 
been materially based? Doesn’t he 
forget the free ride that they have had 
on the manufacturer's advertising? 
Where will they be when the smaller 
competitors can sell the best known 
articles at the same prices that they 
can? A large slice of volume will 
leave them, and with it the other sales 
that loss leaders have been designed to 
carry with them. 

To replace this missing volume they 
will have to rely mostly upon brands 
of their own, having as yet little con- 
sumer acceptance. Attracting crowds 


without the cut-prices on the national 
brands is going to cost real money out 
of their own tills. Can they stand a 
reduction in volume, meet these in- 
creased costs, and still give bargains 
that will sufficiently undersell the es- 
tablished brands under the new condi- 
tions? 

I doubt it. I think their earnings 
will suffer. They have coasted too 
much upon allowances, rebates and 
subsidies which they will not enjoy, 
except in part, hereafter. Powerful 
trade attractions will also be with- 
drawn on most of the national brands. 
For the first time they come somewhere 
near having to supply all their own 
motive power. 

After all they, together with the de- 
partment stores, have only one-third 
of the country’s retailing. Stores with 
the other two-thirds of the market will 
be strengthened and supported by the 
sinews taken from the chains. The 
latter will, no doubt, create a great 
furore at the outset of the change, but 
it doesn’t seem as though it could last. 
The finest brands in the country, with 
outlets covering every home through 
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the independents, ought to hold their 
own against all comers. 

Where are the factories capable of 
supplying goods on a basis that will 
permit the chains under coming condi- 
tions to outdo the national brands? 
Apart from the Robinson-Patman Act, 
the makers of these brands should be 
chary about supplying those who now 
expect to become their severest com- 
petitors, on a basis that would weaken 
their regular brands. On the whole, 
therefore, I believe, the chains will 
have a harder problem than the na- 
tional brands and the independent 
trade. 

The fair trade law and the anti- 
discrimination act are the “bill of 
rights” of the non-predatory distribu- 
tor. They presage a new era in which 
competition shall be fairer and more 
even. To work against these decrees 
is not the part of good citizenship. It 
will not permanently succeed. Brand- 
owners who seek to hold both the in- 
dependents and more of the chains 
than come to them normally with 
maintained prices and _ reasonable 
terms, are over-reaching and violating 
the boundary of their proper sphere. 
Most of them should gracefully accept 
a reduction of volume through the 
chains and rely upon offsetting the loss 
by ingenuity in working with inde- 
pendents. It can readily be done— 
and more, too. 


Chains’ Reach Is Too Long 


The chains over-reach when they 
strive to exact more than normal 
profits on national brands, and espe- 
cially when they seek to trade upon 
the reputations of these brands at sub- 
normal prices. If they could grace- 
fully yield these points, and devote 
themselves to finding good merchan- 
dise of their own to be sold by their 
own exertions, and at such prices as 
they could wisely afford, the grounds 
for the threatened “battle of the 
brands” would be swept away and a 
costly struggle composed. 

In any event sales managers may 
expect the independent dealers to in- 
crease in power and importance. With 
them the wholesalers will increase, and 
will tend to give up their own brands 
which were called into being by the 
lack of profit on national brands. The 
smaller cities and towns wil] thrive 
again. The merchants there will pros- 
per. The local newspapers will re- 
ceive larger advertising patronage, not 
only from the local merchants but 
from the national advertisers who now 
will be able to maintain their distribu- 
tion, and hence can advertise where 
their goods are sold. 

The whole movement 
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tends to 


widen opportunity for the average 
business man with less emphasis upon 
mere bigness. Employment will be 
steadier, purchasing power more 
widely enjoyed and the recovery we 
are now feeling will be more generally 
participated in. Sales executives who 
read rightly the significance of the 
new turn in distribution will be richly 
rewarded for their understanding. 


Prof. Jim Crack in 
Lions’ Den Lifts Sales 
of Old American 60% 


(Continued from page 407) 


One ad, released the last week of 
February, was a burlesque of Schen- 
ley’s military bugler, all dressed up 
in ‘“Marks-of-Merit.” The professor 
proved, beyond doubt, that Old Ameri- 
can could not sweeten a sour note. 
Schenley’s non-refillable bottle came in 
for analysis here, too. 

Not all large distillers have been 
victims of Old American's chiding. 
National and Frankfort, for example, 
have been left alone. Perhaps that is 
because they do not ‘‘stick their necks 
out” in advertising claims too fan- 
tastic for even the most gullible. 

Additional proof that the public is 
reading these ads is found in the facts 
that “hundreds” of ideas for Prof. Jim 
Crack cartoons are now being received 
daily and that 250,000 have requested 
a recipe book, offered in small type in 
the copy for two months, but not 
couponed. 

American Distilling wants to be- 
come the “Ford” of the whisky busi- 
ness. Success of the Old American 
campaign has encouraged them to plan 
separate newspaper campaigns for 
other brands, among them Supreme 
and Meadwood whiskies. 

It is expected, however, that Old 
American will continue to receive the 
bulk of the sales efforts and that Prof. 
Jim Crack and His Amazing Discover- 
ies will continue to be a star salesman 
for the company. 


Donnelly Jumps Andersen 

A. M. Andersen, for more than 15 
years a representative of the direct mail 
division of the Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., 
Chicago, has been promoted to the post 
of sales manager of the company. 

Mr. Andersen has been particularly suc- 
cessful in devising and merchandising 
plans which enable local dealers to tie- 
in effectively with the national advertising 
campaigns of manufacturers. Some of his 
dealer help plans for the oil industry, 
which he has handled exclusively in the 
past, have attained wide and favorable rec- 
ognition in the advertising profession. 


BACK UP YOUR 
SALES 
FORCE... 


with 


AIR EXPRESS 


NATION-WIDE © 2500 MILES OVERNIGHT 


It puts today’s orders on tomorrow’s 
counters. Trims windows overnight. 
Coast to coast, border to border. De- 
livers day and night to 216 cities and 
points between in the United States 
and Canada. Also direct to Honolulu, 
Guam, Manila and 32 Latin-American 
countries. For service and informa- 
tion, phone the nearest Railway Ex- 
press office. 


AIR EXPRESS 


DIVISION 


RatItway ExprRESS AGENCY 


——— || 
A FLOOD 
OF ORDERS— 


Now there's a flood we weicome! And 
many a high-water sales mark has been 
reached through the generous aid of 
well-written sales letters. 


One onever-failing source of letter 
ideas is the “Sales Letter Round Table.” 
More than a thousand SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT subscribers are now mem- 
bers of the "Round Table," and this, 
in itself, strongly indicates there are 
sales-jumping ideas in these letters. 


Challenge us to prove the value of 
this idea to you. Ask for specimen 
"Sales Letter Round Table" letters. 
Among others, we will send the col- 
lection letter that pulled in payments 
from 78% of all delinquents... a 
letter that brought seven orders from 
fifteen prospects . . . one that pulled 
six orders from ten imactives ... 
there'll be fifteen in all, and any one 
of them might easily be worth one 
hundred dollars to your company. 


Just write us a letter. All you need 
say is “Send those letters.” 


The Sales Letter Round Table, 


SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine, 
420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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% 
ie . Facilities to of 
4 fit your plans w\ 
| ‘ feature 
* conventions fi 
- at f | 


) CHALFONTE- 
' -HADDON 
HALL 


Original convention plans 
be carried through 
halt at 
beachfront hotels. Meeting 


of all 


accommodations. 


may 
without a these 


rooms sizes. Fine 
An audi- 
torium. A trained conven- 
tion man to care for details. 
Cooperation at every turn; 
good food at every meal. 
Special group rates. 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


ATLANTIC CITY 


ORIGINAL LETTERS 
Written 

Personal, sales and business letters 

individualized. Have you a letter 

problem? Let my service serve you. 


ESTELLE E. ELMER 
3806-A Chatham Road, Baltimore, Md. 


Pee 1 OS TAT S 


COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 


1 WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 


Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 


33 W. 42nd St. 


New . . Fall of Maat '| 
“IDEAS FOR | 
LETTER WRITERS” | 


By Guy W. Batties 


$2.00 
RIEGER’S, In 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANACEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Georgian Charts Age Factor 
in Study of Atlanta Buying 
The ink was scarcely dry on the pages of 
Cosmopolitan’s “Age of Accumulation” and 
Modern’s “Buying Begins at $20,” when 
the carriers of the Atlanta Georgian began 
a city-wide canvass to discover for aggres- 
sive Publisher Herbert Porter how old Ais 
readers were. Last October 40,348 ques- 
tionnaires went into the entire residential 
area covered by that newspaper, and a 
42.4% return came back—an almost unpre- 
cedented market sample. “I Think They've 
Got Something There’ is the title of the 
handsome and very factual book, just pub- 
lished, summarizing the age and buying 
habits information secured from _ these 
17,214 subscribers. It is said to be the 
first age study of newspaper readers, and 
whether that is the cause or not, it remains 
a decidedly worth while study of a market, 
full of meat for all newspaper advertisers. 
Taking a generous leaf from the Cosmo- 
politan curve of buying, but adapting its 
findings as to purchases in the Active Buy- 
ing Age—20 to 40—the Georgian study 
lays down a strikingly parallel circulation- 
age curve, then follows with similar curves 
showing the age factor and buying habits 
of its readers on such items as automobiles, 
radios, homes, refrigerators, pianos, ranges, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, floor 
coverings, beds, springs and mattresses. In- 
terpretation of all these buying activities is 
aided by a “Purchasing Power’ map of the 
city and A. B. C. City Zone, with corre- 
sponding tabulations of the returns showing 
purchases in the four purchasing powe: 
classifications as well as by ages. 
Supplementing the book itself is a fur- 
ther compilation of purchase habits. show- 
ing the preferred price range in the four 
income zones. Items include women’s and 
men’s clothing. This material offers food 
for thought to manufacturers in many lings 
not at all connected with the clothing in- 
dustry, as an index to spending habits in 
the income as well as age groups here pre- 
sented—and in other cities than Atlanta. 
The sum and substance of the book, 
naturally enough. goes to show that the 
Georgian has built a circulation among the 
Active Buying Age group of Atlanta, chief 
bright spot in the southeastern business 
map. Comparative circulation and linage 
charts complete the presentation. An excel- 
lent market and promotional job—on a 
theme which has not been overdone. Send 
requests direct to Herbert Porter, The 
Georgian, Atlanta. 


Super Market Method of 
Food Distribution Analyzed 


Super markets, some of which are said 
to sell more national brands in a week than 


many aggressive retailers sell in a year, are 
shown in a recent study to have developed 
business amounting to average annual sales 
of $750,000, as compared with average 
sales of independents of $17,000: of cor- 
porate chains, of $40,000. This study, 
"The Super Market Method of Selling Food 
Products at Retail,” summarizes some of the 
factors which have made this new method 
of food merchandising bulk large in the 
operations of many manufacturers. Low 
cost operations, large scale buying, mass 
food displays, adequate parking space, ex- 
tremely low prices and circus promotion 
stunts combine to bring vast groups of 
consumers into action, wherever these super 
markets operate. This study is available 
on request to M. M. Zimmerman, pub- 
lisher, Super Market Merchandising, 45 
West 45th Street, New York City. 


Tribune Analyzes South Bend 
Circulations and Buying Power 


The South Bend market, which for mar- 
keting purposes includes all or portions of 
seven surrounding Indiana and Michigan 
counties, is analyzed in a recent study pub- 
lished by the South Bend Tribune. In ad- 
dition to showing the buying power indices 
of each county in this market of 346,422 
persons, the booklet lays down a barrage 
against the newspaper penetration of Chi- 
cago dailies. With coverage of 56.4% of 
the families, daily, and 53.3% coverage 
Sunday. the Tribune shows its strength in 
comparison with the five Chicago papers, 
for the market as a whole and for each 
county included, in order that advertisers 
in this area may have an accurate under- 
standing of the local paper vs. metropoli- 
tan situation. Buying power indices shown 
include latest figures for wages and spend- 
able income, new car sales, retail and 
wholesale volume, wired homes, telephones, 
etc. Send for “Covering the South Bend 
Market,’ addressing E. J. Meehan, The 
Tribune, South Bend, Indiana. 


Bridgeport C. of C. Analyzes 
Southern Connecticut Market 


For an excellent study of the southern 
Connecticut market, send for “Bridgeport, 
Conn.—a Major Market,’ published by the 
Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce. It is 
designed ‘‘to present in simple and concise 
form the facts about the southern Connecti- 
cut market, as related to wholesale market- 
ing and distribution” —and it admirably ful- 
fills that aim. Condensed on two pages of 
the 16-page booklet are the buying power 
and other marketing indices of Bridgeport. 
Following, and in more detail, maps and 
documented statistics of the concentrated 
and metropolitan retail area, the intensive 
wholesale area, and the southern Connecti- 
cut market. This last is third in New Eng- 
land’s six adjacent major industrial areas, 
as measured by population, number of man- 
ufacturing establishments, wage earners, and 
value of manufactured products. Especially 
stressed in the concluding page of the study 
is the factor of distribution costs, as in- 
fluenced by population concentration sur- 
rounding Bridgeport, and distribution facili- 
ties. Copies available on request to Robert 
A. Crosby, Bridgeport Chamber of Com- 
merce, Stratfield Hotel, Bridgeport. 


Catalog Value Analyzed 
by N. I. A. A. Committee 


A most interesting study on the value and 
use of catalogs has recently been published 
by the National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., and is sincerely recommended 
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to organizations using catalogs in industrial 
or other selling. It is the work of a com- 
mittee from the New York chapter of the 
N.1.A.A., and includes definitions of cata- 
log terminology, outlines of distribution 
procedure, enumerations of catalog uses, 
and in conclusion a sample questionnaire 
which is suggested for use in case you are 
uncertain as to your own catalog procedure 
and wish to determine from your prospects 
and customers how best to serve their needs 
through this universal medium. The study 
in no way attempts to lay down rules, but 
rather presents all sides of what is often a 
complex question. It considers the indi- 
vidually distributed catalog, the collectively 
distributed catalog, and directories. It con- 
cludes only that each concern must deter- 
mine its specific catalog needs, based on 
conditions in its field, and enumerates as 
many ways of determining those needs as 
possible. Non-members of the N.I.A.A. are 
charged $2.00 for the study, which is free 
to members. Inquiries direct to the Na- 
ional Industrial Advertisers Association, 
Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. Title: 
“Catalog Practice and Procedure.” 


How—and Why—Posters Sell 


“The Making of Twenty-four Sheet Pos- 
ters,” as published by the Forbes Litho- 
graph Co., is just that—a brief and highly 
interesting description of the working 
knowledge needed in the production of this 
form of advertising. While the informa- 
tion here is a bit technical, it is possibly 
all the more valuable for men who pay the 
bills but never get a clear picture of what 
is involved in preparation of their posters 
which are exposed to driving rain, snow, 
blistering sun, yet must always present a 
fresh, vivid advertising message to the pub- 
lic. A quick perusal of this little folder 
certainly heightened our interest in the sub- 
ject—it may yours! Requests to W. S. 
Forbes, Jr., P. O. Box 513, Boston, Mass. 


Federal Agency Graphs 
55 Magazine Circulations 


Media selection can never be reduced to 
a formula. Experience will always be just 
as important as statistics in deciding which 
medium is to get your advertising. Yet an 
intelligent presentation of figures can be a 
tremendous help to experience and, work- 
ing on this theory, the research department 
of the Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., has 
just compiled and produced in graphic form 
a complete analysis of the circulation, 
readership and cost of some 55 magazines. 

This study shows for these publications, 
in addition to total circulation for the U. 
S., circulation by each of the nine geo- 
graphic areas into which the Census 
Bureau divides the country, circulation by 
various population groups, cost per page 
and per thousand readers, men and women 
readers, readership by age and by economic 
status, and methods of securing circulation. 
The charts and tables provide a quick and 
easy way to compare the various publica- 
tions on the basis of each of the above fac- 
tors. Title of this study, “Circulation 
Analysis of Selected Magazines.” It has 
been prepared in a very limited edition, not 
for general distribution, but will be shown 
to executives on request to D. E. Robinson, 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 444 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


Fine Points 


14.8% more oil wells will be drilled in 
the U. S. in 1937 than in 1936, according 
to an estimate by the editors of The Oil 
Weekly. Location of these drillings, by 
states, shown in data sheet form, should 
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give an index of activity valuable to many 
marketing executives. Sent on request to 
Ray L. Dudley, The Oil Weekly, 3301 
Buffalo Drive, Houston, Texas. 


How Syracuse (N. Y.) consumers rate 
food and drug products; and how Syracuse 
gas station managers rate advertising media, 
are reported in two recent folders published 
by Station WSYR. The consumer prefer- 
ence survey, conducted by Kenneth Bartlett 
of Syracuse University, was developed by 
questioning 1,100 women, as to fifteen food 
and five drug lines. As a by-product, the 
report shows which of the items were radio 
advertised. Radio advertising leads in both 
surveys. For copies, write H. C. Wilder, 
Station WSYR, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Syracuse and the Central and Northern 
New York liquor market is the subject of 
another recent booklet about this area. Pub- 
lished by the Post-Standard, the booklet en- 
titled “What Every Young Man Should 
Know,” is a 1937 guide to the wholesalers 
and licensees in 14 counties. Names names 
and given addresses, classified as to retail 
liquor stores, hotels, clubs, restaurants. Re- 
quests to Grant W. Ernst, the Post-Standard, 
Syracuse, N. Y.—or any Kelly-Smith 
office. 


Roanoke (Va.) had a metropolitan area 
population of 103,120 in 1930—probably 
105,000 today; a trading area of nearly 
half a million in 19 southwestern Virginia 
counties. A four-page analysis of this mar- 
ket, recently published by the Times & 
World-News, cites spending power, indus- 


trial activity, and maps the carrier truck 
routes, and circulation of these newspapers 
throughout the area. Indices quoted show 
the market expanding rapidly. Send for 
“Roanoke, Va., 1937,” addressing W. P. 
Gooch, Times & World-News. 


Waco (Tex.) is briefly analyzed in a 
four-page folder, entitled “What About the 
Waco Market in 1937?” published by 
Burke, Kuipers and Maloney, Inc. With 
farm income up 334% in 1936, whole- 
sale sales likewise, construction and retail 
business soaring, this central Texas market 
courts investigation. For copies, address 
B. K. & M., in New York, Chicago, Atlan- 
ta or Dallas. 


Premium users will find the catalog of 
the Washburn Co., featuring Androck Drey- 
fuss-designed kitchenware, and a jewel, line 
having green Catalin handles, well worth 
consideration. Send for “Premiums,’’ ad- 
dressing the Washburn Co., Premium 
Office, 258 Broadway, New York City. 


Department of Commerce Studie. -e. 
leased in February include: (1) “Marwets 
for Plumbing and Heating Facilities in 
Residences,’ Market Research Series No. 12, 
10c. Based on 1934 Real Property Inven- 
tory in 64 cities. And (2) “The Lumber 
Industry,” Market Research Series No. 10.4, 
10c. Gives channels of distribution, and 
a list of 270 national and interstate trade 
associations in the forest products indus- 
tries. Requests to Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, 734 Custom House, 
New York; or Washington, D. C. 


Personal Service and Supplies 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


— 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


. PHOTO AD CARDS 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 


Several weeks are required 


own campaign. Retaining fee protected by 


refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only mame and address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


tion protected. 


N. Y. 


to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
27 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
i to negotiate and each 
individual must finance for moderate cost of his 


HELP WANTED 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ESTAB- 
Pennsylvania 
manufacturer of staple kitchen utensil, the standard 
in the trade for more than fifty years, is expanding 
sales activity and offers profitable opportunity to 
established manufacturers’ representatives now sell- 
ing house furnishings buyers in the Middle West 
This is an old established, nationally 
We are interested in 
discussing connection only with responsible repre- 
sentatives with a record of accomplishments. Please 
advise lines handled and territory covered. Box 521, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 


lished manufacturers’ representative. 


and South. 
known and advertised line. 


70m, m. ¥. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PURCHASING AGENTS APPROVE NEWEST 
process reproducing direct from your copy! Ideal 
literarure, 
Typesetting and cuts 
$2.63; ad- 
Any size furnished. 
Laurel Process, 480 Canal St., N. Y. C. 


for illustrated  salesletters, 
sales manuals, house organs. 
unnecessary! 500 copies (84x 11”) 
ditional hundred copies 22c. 
Samples. 


advertising 


FOR IMMEDIATE CASH RESULTS TRY 
Photo-Ad-Cards—the newest and most powerful 
sales messenger you can use. Learn how others 
are harvesting profitable business with Photo Ad- 
Cards. Samples Free. Write, GRAPHIC ARTS 
PHOTO SERVICE, Third and Market Sts., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED 


YOUNG MAN DESIROUS TO PROVE ABILITY 
in the sales field. Five years experience in selling 
to consumers, dealers and wholesalers, last two 
years as manager of an established retail _and 
wholesale business. College education in Business 
Management. Wishes a_ sales position with a 
future. Box 518, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE, NOW EMPLOYED, DE- 
sires new connection giving him definite responsi- 
bility and authority for producing profitable sales 
volume. Sixteen years with large manufacturer 
selling nationally to over twenty classes of trade. 
Experience includes field selling, branch manage- 
ment; home office sales and sales promotion; also 
special sales work on large accounts located on 
Atlantic Seaboard. Capable executive, willing ana 
able to travel to help close sales, and to keep 
salesmen, branch managers, and jobbers sold. Age 
forty-one; excellent health and habits; married: 
college graduate; Christian; progressive and likable. 
Will start at moderate salary and depend on my 
results to quickly increase it. Box No. 519, SALES 
ne, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 


HERE’S A SALES PROMOTION AND AD 
vertising man who knows how to create and co- 
ordinate sales and advertising efforts to win dealer 
and consumer support. Excellent record. 14 years 
experience. College. Married. 34 years. Box 520, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y 
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BY RAY BILL 


EGISLATING BY PROXY: The Lea Bill (H. R. 
3143) succinctly sets forth “that unfair methods of 
competition in commerce and unfair or deceptive 

acts and practices in commerce are hereby declared unlaw- 
ful.” Offhand, this proposed amendment to the Act creat- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission does not seem to offer 
much basis for alarm. But to those who followed closely 
the hearings on this Bill which were held before the House 
Interstate Commerce Committee, it is evident that much of 
significance to sales executives lies beneath the surface. 

For instance, there seems little reason to doubt that this 
amendment seeks primarily to place the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in complete and dominant control of all advertising 
which involves interstate commerce. It revises the old law 
by bringing in the word ‘deceptive’ without, however, de- 
fining in any particular the distinction between unfair acts 
and practices and deceptive acts and practices. In principle 
and in effect it transfers the legislative function of Congress 
into the hands of the administrative officials of the Federal 
Trade Commission. By this very procedure this law, if 
enacted, will create across the whole business front an inde- 
terminately fluctuating group of detailed laws with respect 
to trade practices and advertising practices. 

+ a 

This Bill further makes it no longer obligatory upon the 
Commission to prove unfair effects upon competition or acts 
contrary to the Anti-trust Laws, as is now required. In 
other words, if FTC decides a certain act or practice is 
unfair or deceptive, regardless of competition or Anti-trust 
considerations, it can proceed to issue a cease and desist 
order. Furthermore, the new Bill provides that fines shall 
become effective immediately upon the issuance of cease and 
desist orders which are not complied with. Because of this 
provision manufacturers would have to resort to the courts 
for relief instead of, as is now true, FTC having to resort 
to the courts to compel compliance. 

There seems little reason to doubt that FTC has many 
new angles in mind with respect to what constitutes unfair 
and deceptive acts and practices; otherwise, with some 
twenty-three years of experience behind it the Commission 
would have defined in reasonable degree the type of acts 
and practices which the amendment seeks to prohibit. There 
are some who go so far as to believe that if this Bill is 
passed the Government will seek to accomplish through the 
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Federal Trade Commission just about everything that it 
once sought to attain through NRA. It might, for example, 
define wages below a certain minimum or the use of workers 
below a certain age as constituting unfair practices. If this 
amendment becomes part of the law, it may also be used to 
put real teeth in so-called voluntary trade agreements 
relating to trade practices. 

To say the least, the Lea Bill is a very broad, far-reaching 
proposed law, which may affect thousands of businesses in 
hundreds of unforeseen ways. One proposed amendment 
to the Bill would even put the control of food and drug 
advertising under FTC instead of under the Department of 
Agriculture as contemplated in the pending Copeland Bill. 

+ + 

The expense of conducting legal cases involving cease 
and desist orders of FTC is extremely great as an actual 
check among manufacturers who have been so involved 
reveals. The majority of concerns will be unable to finance 
court proceedings and, therefore, it seems pretty safe to 
assume that the largest percentage of future cease and desist 
orders will automatically become the equivalent of detailed 
amendments to the Law. 

The National Publishers Association and the National 
Editorial Association have already actively opposed the Bill 
because of the broad powers which it conveys upon the 
Federal Trade Commission. Other publishing groups may 
follow suit. At this writing it would appear as if most 
manufacturers and most of the factors concerned with na- 
tional advertising are not well informed with respect to 
the real significance of H. R. 3143. We suspect that as the 
Lea Bill is better understood in publishing, advertising and 
manufacturing circles the opposition to it will become much 
more formidable and vociferous. 

In any event, we maintain that Congress should be able 
to define in practical terms just what it means by “unfair 
or deceptive acts and practices’”—this in view of the fact 
that (1) FTC now has twenty-three years of experience on 
which reasonable definitions could be based, (2) the whole 
experience under NRA can be used in shaping up reason- 
able definitions, and (3) the trade practice provisions con- 
tained in other specific laws, in the voluntary agreements of 
various trade associations and in certain specialized fields 
(such as that covered by the Federal Alcohol Administra- 
tion) could be used as basic material for such definitions. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Today, as in grandma’s time, young people “accu- 
mulate”’ between the ages of 25 and 35 most of 
the things they carry with them through life 


OFA STYLES have changed 
five times since Grandma was 

28. Yet, her old horsehair sofa is 
still doing heavy duty. The chances 
are, Grandma wouldn’t trade it in 
for a new streamlined divan on a bet. 

Who is buying all the modern 
furniture, the gleaming refrigera- 
tors, the electric ranges? Naturally, 
it’s the young home builders—peo- 
ple between 25 and 35. 

During this 10-year period in- 
comes rise, children grow up, homes 
must be bought and furnished. 

\fter 35, the demands of a family 
for most consumer goods lessen 


IT PEAKS HIGHEST !N THE 


rapidly. Old age beckons, and money 
goes into savings and education for 
the children. 


How can advertisers reach these 
people who are the best buyers? 


By selecting media and writing copy 
that will reach and appeal to this great 
buying group between 25 and 35, adver- 
tising effectiveness can be increased. 

Cosmopolitan, of all the large national 
magazines, most nearly parallels the 
market for goods. 

There is no finer medium for reaching 
and selling people between 25 and 35 in 


the “Age of Accumulation.” 


Copyright, 1037, Hearst Magazines, 


nama Has 
rsehair Sofa 


Inc 


“AGE OF ACCUMULATION”’ 


Her ‘Age of Accumulation 


MORE BUYERS AND MORE COSMOPOLITAN 
READERS IN THE “AGE OF ACCUMULATION” 


Sone Fr i 35 YEARS OLD | 


ee 


Composite Chart of Commodity Buyers— 
People between 25 and 35 buy 35.2% of all 
radios, new cars, vacuum cleaners, floor cover- 
ings, refrigerators, ranges, washing machines 
and homes—as shown by the purchase of 
over 100,000 separate items. Note how closely 
Cosmopolitan’s readers parallel this group in 
the “Age of Accumulation.” 
(Figures from surveys by Market Rese 
of America, a leading automobile finance 
pany, and the Starch magazine studies 


arch Corp 
com 


COSMOPOLITAN prints 
more best sellers and top- 
rank short stories than any 
other magazine. That's one 
reason Cosmopolitan builds 
and holds 36.2“, of its 
audience between 25 and 
35 in the ‘‘Age of Accu- 
mutlation.’’ 


Where does a dealer's 


franchise end? 


When a dealer takes delivery of his first 
factory shipment, it might be said he is 
setting up in business. As a matter of fact, 


he may just be starting to go out of it. 


‘OPEN BUSINESS 
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A sign and a floor stock are no longer 
enough to bring in prospects. More people 
today want new products than at any 
other time in history, but there are more 


bidders for the prospect’s dollar. 


@ Few dealers can thoroughly canvass 
their markets often enough and quickly 
enough to keep up with the buying parade. 
In order to compete successfully, they need 
localized mass merchandising support. 
Selling today is primarily retailing. And 
it requires the technique and power of 
newspaper advertising—the retailer's and 
the salesmanager’s medium. 


Newspaper advertising works right in 
the dealer's sales territory. It reaches the 
prospects the dealer cannot reach and never 
heard of. It reaches all of them when they 
are actively planning to buy. 

Newspaper advertising closes the circuit 
between desire and purchase, between 
prospect and dealer. It has the density of 
coverage and the intensity of penetration 
that keep salesmen busy and dealers thriving. 

You can get more factory sales out of 
the Chicago territory by helping dealers 
get more consumer sales by giving them 
more Chicago Tribune advertising. 

The Tribune is the preferred newspaper 
of consumers. Tribune advertising sells 
more merchandise for retailers than any 
other Chicago newspaper. 

Rates per line per hundred thousand 
circulation are among the lowest in the 
publishing business. 

To see that your dealers cash in on the 
increased buying in the Chicago market, 
concentrate your advertising where their 
prospects will read and act on it 


Chicago Tribune. 


in the 


& 


Chicago Gribune 


WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 

5-167 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 


820 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 


